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Preface 



Recently, there has been an increased interest in the research and development of 
techniques for components of complete document analysis systems. In recognition 
of this trend, a series of workshops on Document Analysis Systems commenced in 
1994, under the leadership of Henry Baird. The first workshop, held in 
Kaiserslautern, Germany, in October, 1994, was chaired by Andreas Dengel and 
Larry Spitz. The second workshop on Document Analysis Systems was held in 
Malvern, PA, USA, in October, 1996, chaired by Jonathan J. Hull and Suzanne 
Liebowitz Taylor. The DAS workshop has been one of the most prestigious technical 
meetings, bringing together a large number of scientists and engineers from all over 
the world to express their innovative ideas and report on their latest achievements in 
the area of document analysis systems. 

The papers in this special book edition were rigorously selected from the Third 
lAPR Workshop on Document Analysis Systems (DAS’98), held in Nagano, Japan, 
on 4 - 6 November 1998. It is worth mentioning that the papers were chosen for 
their original and substantial contributions to the workshop theme and this special 
book edition. From among the 53 papers that were presented by authors from 11 
countries at the DAS’98 after critical reviews by at least three experts, we carefully 
selected 29 papers for this special book edition. Most of the contributions in this 
edition have been expanded or extensively revised to include helpful discussions, 
suggestions, or comments made during the workshop. The papers deal with a wide 
range of research on document analysis systems, such as design principles, 
theoretical analysis, implementation techniques, and experimental results. 

In keeping with the main topics of document analysis systems research, the 
papers contributed to this special book edition are organized into five sections: 
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Part I: Document Image Compression and Retrieval 

Part II : Document Structure Analysis 

Part III: Handwriting Recognition 

Part IV: Document Image Analysis 

Part V: Document Analysis System 



This book is primarily addressed to researchers involved in document analysis 
systems who wish to increase their knowledge and expertise regarding these topics. 
It furthermore aims at the audience of those scientists who work in the various 
disciplines represented in the sections of the book. We would like to express our 
sincere appreciation to all the contributors and reviewers; this special edition would 
have not been publishable without them. The reviewers contributed generous 
amounts of time in the review process. They include H.S. Baird (Xerox Palo Alto 
Research Center, USA), A. Belaid (UMR LORIA, France), H. Bunke (University of 
Bern, Switzerland), Y. Choi (Sookmyung Women's University, Korea), A. Dengel 
(German Research Center for AI, Germany), D. Doermann (University of Maryland, 
USA), T. Ejima (Kyushu Institute of Technology, lapan), H. Fujisawa (Central 
Research Labaratory, Hitachi, Ltd., Japan), J.J. Hull (Ricoh California Research 
Center, USA), Y. Ishitani (Toshiba Corporation, Japan), J. Kanai (Panasonic 
Information and Networking Technologies Laboratory, USA), G. Kim (Sogang 
University, Korea), J. Kim (Yonsei University, Korea), S.H. Kim (Chonnam 
National University, Korea), L. Kimura (Mie University, Japan), S.-W. Lee (Korea 
University, Korea), Y. Lee (Yonsei University, Korea), G. Maderlechner (Siemens 
AG, Germany), Y. Nakano (Shinshu University, Japan), H. Nishida (Ricoh, Japan), 
A.L. Spitz (Document Recognition Technologies, USA), C.Y Suen (Concordia 
University, Canada), M. Suzuki (Kyushu University, Japan), Y.Y. Tang (Hong Kong 




Preface VII 



Baptist University, Hong Kong), and K. Yamamoto (Gifu University, Japan). 

Finally, we would also like to acknowledge all authors and participants of the 
workshop who facilitated the communication between investigators and created an 
insightful and stimulating environment. Our appreciation also goes to A. Hofmann, 
Editor at Springer- Verlag for his patience and help in guiding us through this task. 
We hope that this book will promote further research in document analysis systems. 

August 1999 Seong-Whan Lee and Yasuaki Nakano 
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Measuring the Robustness of Character Shape Coding 



A. Lawrence Spitz and Paul Marks 

Document Recognition Technologies, Inc. 

459 Hamilton Avenue, Suite 204 
Palo Alto, California 94301, USA 
{ spitz, marks }@docrec . com 

Earlier claims of great robustness for the character shape coding process have been 
largely unsupported. We provide quantitative measures of the sensitivity of the charac- 
ter shape coding process to the text input, production values and image quality and to 
the complexity of the destination character shape codes. Using this evaluation tool we 
can tune the character shape coding process in a systematic way and also develop new 
versions of the shape codes appropriately adapted to particular applications. 



1 Introduction 

The process of generating Character Shape Codes (CSCs) encodes only the grossest 
features of character image size and placement, while ignoring the high spatial fre- 
quency features that Optical Character Recognition (OCR) relies upon [1][2]. Because 
character shape coding is a lossy transfonn resulting in an ambiguous representation of 
the characters in the document, it is hnportant that robustness be maintained at as high 
a level as possible lest the representation become meaningless. The robustness re- 
quired varies with the particular application, but whether that application is word spot- 
ting, language identification, information retrieval or support for word recognition, 
tolerance for a range of production values and types of noise present in document im- 
ages is quite important. 

Reliance only on gross features of characters reduces the susceptibility to signifi- 
cant noise, distortion and low resolution. In enhancing the representation, we must bal- 
ance the desired increased specificity (reduced ambiguity) of new character shape code 
versions with the change in susceptibility to font variabilities and image defects. 

We measure robustness by synthesizing text images with particular characteristics 
and subsequently analyzing these images. 

Synthesis involves several steps. We describe some statistics of frequent words 
and of letter juxtaposition in English and the construction of ground truth appropriate 
for measuring character shape code accuracy in Section 2. In Section 3, we describe 
the generation of text images based on this truth information and on typesetting font, 
face and size variations. Section 4 describes differing forms of degradation based on 
the types of noise commonly found in document images. 

Likewise, image analysis has several aspects. Multiple versions of CSCs are brief- 
ly described in Section 5. We compare the character shape coded output to the truth 
data that have been appropriately transformed into CSCs in Section 6, and show how 
noise affects performance in Section 7 and tire effects relevant to Character Shape 
Coding in Section 8. 

In Section 9 we draw conclusions from the current study and lay out some of the 
outstanding problems that deserve attention in future work in Section 10. 
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2 Synthesis 

Text image synthesis has two components, signal and noise. The signal is that part of 
the text image that is nnder the control of the prodncer and is the resnlt of the combina- 
tion of character content and production values. Noise is the degradation of the signal 
and, in this study, is modeled by inputs to a document image defect model. 

We measure the performance of character shape coding under a large number of 
varying, largely independent, conditions. The variables are shown in Table 1. 



Table 1: Variables over which we measured ch^acter shape coding accuracy. 



Variable 


Number 

of 

values 


Variable 


Number 

of 

values 


Variable 


Number 

of 

values 


Font 


17 


Spacing 


15 


Blur 


4 


Face 


3 (nominal) 


Resolution 


3 


Threshold 


9 


Point size 


11 


Skew 


7 


Sensitivity 


9 



Testing all possible combinations would result in the generation of more than 50 
million images and tlius make a full analysis impossible. We examine each variable 
while holding the others constant at an arbitrary, but sub-optimal, level. In other words, 
we investigate the degradation due to the change of one variable when there is already 
some degradation from other influences. Thus it is the shape of the curve of degrada- 
tion that is important rather than the absolute values of accuracy as a function of the 
variable. 

2.1 Ground Truth 

The truth file starts out with the English sentence “The quick brown fox jumps over the 
lazy dog” which contains all the letters of the alphabet. The rest of the truth is based on 
the analysis of a training corpus of 650,000 words. The truth contains tlie 63 highest 
frequency words that together comprise 35% of the words in the corpus while retaining 
capitalization. That is, the and The are considered separate words. 

The 69 most frequent non blank-containing bigrams and the 90 most frequent tri- 
grams follow. These n-grams represent 72% and 36% of tlie characters respectively. A 
text image of the truth hie is shown in Figure 1 . 

3 Production Values 

We had a high level of control over the typesetting of the test images. 

3.1 Fonts 

The fonts studied are shown in Figure 2 and named in Table 3. Proportionally spaced, 
mono-spaced, serif, sans-serif and script-like fonts are included. 

3.2 Faces 

There are three faces (Roman, Bold, Italic) represented for most fonts. However, not 
all fonts are present in all faces, and there are combinations of faces such as BoldOb- 
lique which are found only in a small number of fonts. 
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The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
the and of to a in that I is was for it you with on as be The have 
at are by had this not said he we her all they from about an but she 
will were or his would so has up out And But which who there their 
been me one them do my if can when over people other 
th he in er an re on at nd en es or ar te ou it to al ha st ng ti ed 
nt ve is as le co se of ne me 11 ea ra de ri ro li hi ic io ma om ca 
be ce el la il ut ta ch ur ho no pe us un ec ly fo wa si rs et pr ad 
the and ing ion ent tio hat her for tha ter ati ver ere ate all you res 
ill thi ers com are was wit con eve rea ith out men ear his est hin ons 
pro one our ave ive ted nee ove rat ess int ome ica sta oun tin ine not 
ant art oul man igh ide ist ste per but ght der hav ect ort cou pre she 
tra nte uld ain str wer und ust ell cal era ice hey oth nde ore ind ure 

Fig. 1: Text image of the truth file set in 10 pt Times Roman rendered at 300 dpi. 



The quick bi*own fox jumps ovei* the lazy doii 

The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox Jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the la^ dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The (}uick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 

The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 

The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the iazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 



The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brovra fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
The. quick_br own fox. jumps over the fazy dog 



Fig. 2: “The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog” rendered into 47 font/face combinations. 



3.3 Point size 

We varied the type size from 2 pt to 12 pt in 1 pt steps. 
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3.4 Horizontal Spacing 

On proportionally spaced fonts we start with the designed pair kerning valne and add 
or snbtract space to encourage or discourage the touching of character pairs. 

On Courier (the only mono-spaced font in our study) we started with the default 
character pitch and added and subtracted inter-character space from that value. 

3.5 Image Generation 

The transformation from the ASCII truth information to an image file is a two step pro- 
cess. First the Aladdin Enterprises gslp . ps program, functionally similar to the Ado- 
be UNIX program enscript, but modihed to give user control over horizontal 
spacing, is run to produce a PostScript output hie. then the PostScript hie is rendered 
into a TIFF bitmap at 300 spi by the Aladdin gs (GhostScript) program. 

The resultant TIFF images are cropped to within one pixel of the data on all four 
sides. 

4 Image Degradation 

We use the Baird image defect model to add different types and degrees of degradation 
to the synthesized images. Note that we apply the degradation to page images rather 
than character images as Baird does in his examples. See [5] for a more complete dis- 
cussion of the types of degradation perfonned. 

The effects of varying several variables are shown in Figures 3-7. Threshold and 
sensitivity are two variables that are not independent. Decreasing threshold and in- 
creasing sensitivity both make the image darker. 

4.1 Sensitivity 

The quIcRWwfl 

Fig. 3: Increasing the sensitivity behaves much like the reduction of threshold and results in additive 

noise. 

4.2 Threshold 

Th0 ovqrtK|iazy dog 

The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 

Fig. 4: The effects of low threshold resulting in additive noise and of high threshold resulting in 
character image degradation. 

4.3 Skew 

Skew is a common document image defect. Traditional OCRs often recognize individ- 
ual characters without regard for their positions with respect to the neighboring char- 
acters. Character shape coding, on the other hand, is wholly dependent on the 
knowledge of the baseline and x-line positions in the text line and thus potentially 
more vulnerable to skew-induced errors than OCR would be. Determining these fidu- 
cial lines is a process which must be either tolerant of skew or rely on upstream skew 
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detection and correction. In our implementation we detect and correct skew before at- 
tempting to perform character shape coding. 



quick brown fox jun,ps over the lazy dog 
The quick browm fox juinp.s over the lazy dog 



Fig. 5: Image skew of -4 and +2 degrees. 



4.4 Blur 

The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 

Fig. 6 : Blur can cause otherwise separate characters to touch. 



4.5 Resolution 

The quick brown fox junaps over the lazy dog 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog 
Thf? quick bsowi't w tvy Uog 

Fig. 7: Re-sampling the basic image at 300, 200 and 100 spi. 

5 Character Shape Coding 

Character shape coding (V0.2) has been discussed in a number of previous publications 
[ 1 ][ 2 ]. In this paper we will add three new versions, two of which (V3 and V5) take ad- 
vantage of the presence of one or more vertical stems in some ascender characters. V3 
lumps all x-height characters together, providing great robustness in poor images. 
These coding methods are outlined in Table 2 . 



Table 2: Character shape coding schemes for alphabetic characters. 



Characters 


Vo 


Vi 


V2 


V3 


V 4 


V5 


amorsuvxwz 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


n 






n 








c 




1 ® 




c 


e 










e 


ACGIOQS TUVWX YZflt 




A 




A 


A 


A 


HMN 








N 




N 


bhkL 








b 




b 


BDEKR 








E 




E 


PF 








P 




P 


dJ 








d 




d 


j 


j 


i 


i 


gpqy 


g 
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However, space restrictions dictate that in this paper we restrict the results of anal- 
ysis to Vq (the most basic version) and Vj (the most complex) except in the instance of 
overall performance on various fonts and point size. 

6 Analysis 

The large number of variables, each of which can take on a large number of values, and 
the multidimensional nature leads to an overwhelming amount of data and consider- 
able difficulty in isolating the effects of individual variables. In order to work around 
this complexity, we have adopted a method that might be characterized as serial one di- 
mensional analysis which is analogous to a ridge following algorithm. 

We ran initial tests on varying point size on three proportional (one serif, one serif 
italic and one san-serif) fonts and one mono-spaced. After that we held point size con- 
stant and varied only the font. 

Since, in this paper, we are only concerned with the accuracy of the character 
shape coding process, not in the accuracy of determining word shape tokens, for in- 
stance, we remove blank characters from both the encoded truth and from the test data. 
Doing so loses information about incorrectly interpolated spaces and missed spaces, 
but makes the remaining analysis much easier. 

The two strings are compared using the Wagner-Fischer algorithm [ 6 ]. We collect 
information on the insertions, deletions and substitutions between the encoded truth 
and the output of the character shape coder. 

7 Overall Results 

7.1 Production Values 

In Table 3 we show the accuracy of CSC Vq through V 5 on all 47 fonts. It is interesting 
to note that V 5 accuracy, though in general less than Vq accuracy, approaches it for 
some fonts. This is a good illustration of how the selection of an appropriate CSC ver- 
sion can enhance the shape coding process. Also note that the inappropriateness of V 5 
CSCs for italic fonts is obvious. 

Column by column comparisons can yield significant insights. For example, com- 
paring V 3 to V 2 shows the degradation in performance due to the difficulty in detecting 
the southward concavity that allows us to distinguish a “n” from other x-height charac- 
ters. Likewise Vj compared to Vg shows the difficulty of detecting eastward concavity 
and V 5 and V 3 demonstrate the reliable detachability of the crossbar in an “e”. 

Figures 8 and 9 show the effects of varying the synthesis of the images. We start 
by selecting a single font and varying the point size. As can be readily seen, above 6 pt, 
the character shape coding process is very accurate. At 10 pt, it is essentially perfect. 
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Table 3: Character shape coding accuracy as a function of font, sorted by accuracy on Vq coding 



Font/Face 


Accuracy (%) 




Vo 


Vl 


V2 


V3 


V4 


Vs 


Textbook- Bold 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


NewCenturySchlbk-Roman 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Anti qua 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Palatino- Roman 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


99 


8 


100 


0 


99 


8 


Ant iqua- Bold 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


99 


8 


100 


0 


99 


8 


NewCenturySchlbk-Bold 


100 


0 


o 

o 

H 


0 


99 


8 


99 


8 


100 


0 


99 


8 


Textbook 


100 


0 


O 

O 

H 


0 


97 


8 


99 


8 


100 


0 


99 


8 


Magazine 


100 


0 


O 

O 

H 


0 


97 


8 


99 


8 


100 


0 


99 


8 


Helvetica 


100 


0 


O 

O 

T— 1 


0 


97 


8 


93 


2 


100 


0 


93 


2 


Handbook 


100 


0 


O 

o 
!— 1 


0 


97 


8 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Courier 


100 


0 


o 

o 

T— 1 


0 


100 


0 


89 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Magazine- Italic 


100 


0 


97 


3 


97 


3 


89 


9 


100 


0 


89 


9 


Handbook- Italic 


100 


0 


83 


2 


83 


2 


88 


7 


100 


0 


88 


7 


AvantGarde - Book 


99 


8 


99 


8 


99 


8 


92 


9 


99 


8 


92 


9 


Palatino- Bold 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


5 


99 


7 


99 


5 


Helvetica- Oblique 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


88 


2 


99 


7 


88 


2 


Helvetica-Narrow-Bold 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


92 


5 


99 


7 


92 


5 


Helvetica-Narrow 


99 


7 


99 


7 


97 


5 


92 


6 


99 


7 


92 


6 


Helve tica-BoldOblique 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


90 


9 


99 


7 


87 


9 


Helvetica- Bold 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


2 


99 


7 


99 


2 


AvantGarde - DemiOblique 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


91 


0 


99 


7 


91 


0 


AvantGarde - BookOblique 


99 


7 


99 


7 


99 


7 


88 


4 


99 


7 


88 


4 


Magazine -Bold 


99 


5 


99 


5 


99 


5 


99 


2 


99 


5 


99 


2 


Helvetica-Narrow-Oblique 


99 


5 


99 


5 


99 


5 


88 


1 


99 


5 


88 


1 


Handbook- Bold 


99 


5 


99 


5 


99 


4 


99 


1 


99 


5 


99 


1 


College-Bold 


99 


5 


99 


5 


92 


9 


99 


2 


99 


5 


99 


2 


College 
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New Century Schoolbook Roman 




Fig. 8: Effect of point size on character shape coding accuracy. 



Referring back to Figure 2, note that the first font shown, Advertisement, is 
designed without descenders, and contains many glyphs comprising multiple 
connected components where the canonical form has only one (g,h,n,m,r,u,w). 
Clearly this font is inappropriate for shape coding, but as its name indicates, it was not 
designed for general purpose running text. It is included here to demonstrate the 
contrast to more traditional fonts. 

Varying the horizontal spacing between characters reveals the susceptibility of the 
font to the generation of unintended ligatures between character pairs. Note that Couri- 
er is extremely robust in the face of tight spacing. 
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Fig. 9: Spacing (kerning in proportionally spaced fonts) is only important below the threshold where 
characters start to touch one another. 

7.2 Effect of Noise 



Figures 10 through 13 demonstrate the effects of adding different types of noise to the 
signal. 

Note that the two CSC versions demonstrate approximately the same response to 
additive noise induced by a low threshold, while they exhibit different behaviors when 
a high threshold induces rough or broken characters. 
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CSC Version 0 



CSC Version 5 





Fig. 10: The effect of varying the threshold on four fonts and two CSC versions 
CSC Version 0 CSC Version 5 





Fig. 11: The effect of vaiying the sensitivity on four fonts and two CSC versions 

The effect of skew on the character shape coding process is minimal, due largely 
to the skew (and warp) detection and correction incorporated into the process of CSC 
generation [3]. 



CSC Version 0 



CSC Version 5 





Fig. 12: Skew does not affect accuracy very much. 

Courier is much less tolerant of blur than New Century Schoolbook. 
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CSC Version 0 CSC Version 5 





Fig. 13: Increasing blur affects different fonts very differently. 

8 Character Shape Coding Results 

With the exception of Esakov, et al. [ 4 ], there are few published studies of the effects 
on accuracy of an OCR process as a function of image content and quality with a 
common ground truth. They find non-space deletion errors to be much more common 
in Times than in Helvetica or Courier. They find that the most frequent substitution 
errors where the truth character is alphabetic, the detected character is of the same 
broad shape code class as the truth, i.e. ascenders yield ascenders, x-height yields x- 
height. An important exception is “r” detected as “t” for Times, “e” is frequently 
detected as “c” for both Times and Courier. For some versions of our shape coding 
process, this would constitute an error, for others “e” and “c” map to the same class. 

Some characters are more or less susceptible to shape coding errors than others. 
For the first time we have the tools to examine the systematic errors and to perhaps re- 
design the shape codes based on actual performance over a wide range of data. 

Deletions are rare. Insertions due to broken characters are more common. Substi- 
tutions, usually involving failure to detect nominal ascender characters such as “t” as 
having ascenders, are the most common. Insertions and deletions are more dependent 
on font and image degradation and less on size. Substitutions become rarer as the point 
size grows. 

V5, which is dependent on the detection of stems, yields substitutions of one as- 
cender code for another when the stem finder fails. 

We now have the data on which to select an appropriate shape coding version as a 
function of the font and generalizations about image quality. It is obvious that V5 is in- 
appropriate for italic (or oblique) fonts because of the lack of vertical stems. Should it 
become necessary to process large amounts of italic text, a CSC version could be de- 
veloped to detect the slanted stems. 
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9 Conclusions 

Developing these techniques for evaluation of character shape coding performance has 
been a useful exercise in supporting the application of this technology to various class- 
es of problems. In addition, the results of this evaluation have been fed back into the 
character shape coding process in order to find bugs and to suggest ways of extending 
the shape coding process. 

In the process we have developed three new versions of the CSC set and started to 
develop guidelines for the application of particular versions for particular applications. 
The most obvious example of this is the development of a CSC version tuned to Couri- 
er. This version is suitable for application to typewritten corpora where Courier is the 
dominant font. 

Recognizing the difficulty of assessing conunercial character recognizers, we 
would like to encourage the study of real OCRs and their sensitivity to font and image 
quality variables. 

Of the four fonts studied in depth. New Century Schoolbook Roman is the most 
robust in terms of tolerance to changes in production values and image degradation. 

10 Future Work 

None of the high frequency words, bigrams or trigrams used in this study contains a 
“ff”, “fi” or “fl” character sequence. In our training corpus these character 
sequences only occurred in 1.3% of the words. However when these sequences do 
occur and when many proportionally spaced fonts are in use, these character pairs are 
set as ligatures resulting in a single CSC being generated for two characters of ground 
truth. Without modification, our current analysis would count this as a deletion error. A 
more thorough analysis should account for the low frequency occurrence. 

The truth on which we tested contains very few capital letters. It contains no punc- 
tuation or characters needed to represent languages other than English (e.g.: a, 6, n, 0 , 
k, 6, g). In order to evaluate text in the languages that use these characters, representa- 
tive trnth files must be developed and images based on this truth must be analyzed. 

In this study we ignored the presence or absence of inter- word spaces in the inter- 
est of testing only character shape coding accuracy. In the future we will address the 
problem of word shape token accuracy which will rely on accurate detection of spaces. 
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Abstract. Numerous approaches, including textual, structural and featural, for 
detecting duplicate documents have been investigated. Considering document 
images are usually stored and transmitted in compressed forms, it is 
advantageous to perform document matching directly on the compressed data. A 
two-stage process for matching Group 4 compressed document images is 
presented. In the coarse matching stage, ranked hypotheses are generated based 
on compression bit profile correlations. These candidates are further evaluated 
using a feature set similar to the pass codes. Multiple descriptors based on local 
arrangement of the feature points are constructed for efficient indexing into the 
database. Performance of the algorithm on the UW database is discussed. 



1 Introduction 

As electronic document images become prevalent, efficient retrieval methods become 
increasingly more important. A common solution is to perform OCR followed by a 
text based search. Recently, alternatives to the text-based approach have been 
developed by extracting features directly from images, with the goal of achieving 
efficiency and robusmess over OCR. An example of such a feature is word length. 
Using sequences of word lengths in documents as indexes, Hull identifies similar 
documents by comparing the number of hits in each image generated by the query [4], 
Spitz maps alphabetic characters to a small set of character shape codes (CSC) which 
can be used to compile search keys for ASCII text retrieval [10], CSC’s can also be 
obtained from text images based on the relative positions of connected components to 
baselines and x-height lines, as used by Spitz for word spotting in document images 
[9]. Doermann, et. al. extend the application of CSC’s to document duplicate detection 
by constructing multiple indexes using short sequences of CSC’s extracted from the 
first line of text of sufficient length [2]. All of these methods are inherently text-line 
based. Line, word or even character segmentation need to be performed. The duplicate 
detection mechanism in DocBrowse is based on horizontal projection profiles [1]. The 
distance between wavelet coefficient vectors of the profiles represents document 
similarity. It is noted that this method out-performs the text-based approach on 
degraded documents and documents with small amounts of text. 

Since the majority of document images in databases are stored in compressed 
formats, it is advantageous to perform document matching on compressed files. Not 
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only does this eliminate the need for decompression and recompression, the reduced 
memory requirement makes commercialization more feasible. Matching compressed 
files of course presents additional challenges. For CCITT Group 4 compressed files, 
pass codes have been shown to contain critical information in identifying similar 
documents. In Hull’s work, pass codes extracted from a small text region are used with 
the Hausdorff distance metric to correctly identify 92.5% of duplicate documents [3]. 
However, calculation of the Hausdorff distance is computationally intensive and the 
number of distance calculations scales linearly with the size of database. The 
computational cost can be reduced by measuring global similarities of pass code 
distributions. It has been shown that the number of pass codes inside the cells of a fixed 
grid can effectively retrieve visually similar documents, and can be used as a 
preprocessing step for the Hausdorff measure [5]. 

In this paper, we present a two-stage algorithm for duplicate detection of Group 4 
(G4) compressed documents. The first stage performs coarse matching based on 
document profile correlation. Global statistics such as line spacing and text height are 
used to confine the search space. If multiple candidates are generated, a set of endpoint 
features is extracted from the query document for detailed matching. Similar to the 
pass codes, the endpoint features contain sufficient information for various levels of 
processing, including page skew and orientation estimation. In addition, endpoint 
features are stable, symmetric and easily computable from Group 4 compressed files. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Details of the coarse matching 
processing, including profile extraction, global statistics calculation and feature 
robustness are discussed in Section 2. Section 3 describes the detailed matching 
procedure which includes endpoint feature extraction and generation of local 
descriptors. Section 4 discusses experimental results and suggests further 
improvements, followed by conclusions in Section 5. 



2 Coarse Matching 

The coarse matching process retrieves documents based on their profile similarities. 
Although a horizontal profile does not always contain sufficient information to 
uniquely identify a document, it is reasonable to assume that duplicate documents 
should have similar profiles. First, the compression bit profile is computed from the G4 
compressed query image. Spectral analysis techniques are then applied on the bit 
profile to generate robust global statistics for database indexing. The precomputed bit 
profiles of the selected candidates are correlated against the profile of the query image 
to produce a set of ranked hypotheses. Further processing may be avoided if a highly 
confident match is found by correlation. Figure 1 summarizes the coarse matching 
process. 

The deterministic nature of G4 encoding leads to the expectation that the same 
image pattern will produce a similar compression ratio regardless of its location. In 
general, halftones require the most number of bits for encoding; texts require fewer 
bits, and background even fewer. For images which are text-dominant and oriented 
horizontally, the bit profiles should show peaks and valleys corresponding to text lines. 
For a set of point sizes commonly occurring in documents, the compression ratio for 
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Figure 1 : An overview of the coarse matching algorithm. Spectral analysis is first performed 
on the bit profile to get global statistics for indexing. Profile cross correlations against the 
selected set of images are used for hypothesis generation. 

full page-width text lines is quite consistent, making them distinguishable from 
halftones, despite the fact that their ink densities may be similar. In contrast to the 
horizontal projection of ink density, the bit profile shows where the information really 
is. Large black regions often encountered at edges of photocopied documents will have 
almost no effect on the bit profile, whereas large peaks will be produced in an ink 
density profile. In fad, the bit profile will nol look much different if the page is in 
reverse video. Obviously, this would be a serious disadvantage if large black regions 
carry significant meanings as in, for example, tables and forms. 

Cross correlation is used to measure similarities between profiles. Global 
characteristics of profiles can be used fo reduce fhe number of disfance calculations. 
The periodic nature of bit profiles suggesfs specfral properties will be more useful than 
statistical moments. Intuitively, the dominant line spacing, the number of text lines and 
the location of text provide a good first-level characterization of a document. The 
dominant line spacing can be directly calculated from the highest peak in the power 
spectrum density. Although spectral analysis does not provide a quantitative measure 
of the number of text lines, the energy under the peak frequency is a good indication of 
the amount of text on the page. To estimate the location of the text lines, we apply a 
bandpass filter, centered at the dominant line spacing frequency, to the profile. The 
filtered signal will have large amplitude at text locations. Sections of the profile which 
are linear in phase correspond well fo fexf blocks. We use fhe cenfroid of fhis text 
energy profile and the width of the 90% energy span as an estimation for text location 
and concentration. These two numbers, along with peak frequency and total text 
energy, are used to define a search window in the space of database images. 



3 Detailed Matching 

Since visually different documents can have similar compression profiles, a second 
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Figure 2: Summary of the detailed matching process. Skew corrected endpoint features in the 
ascender and descender regions are used for document indexing. 



stage process may be necessary to resolve any ambiguities. To obtain more 
information, a set of endpoint features similar to pass codes is extracted from the G4 
image. After feature analysis, a subset of these features are identified as markers. 
Descriptors based on the positions of these markers are generated for document 
indexing. Cross validation is carried out against document candidates provided by the 
coarse matching procedure. This process is illustrated in Figure 2. 

3.1 Endpoint Extraction 

In the Group 4 compression format [6], each scan line is encoded with respect to the 
line above. The starting points for two consecutive runs, referred to as changing 
elements, on both lines are identified at any time with respect to the current encoding 
point, Uq. Based on the relative positions among these changing elements, one of three 
possible modes, horizontal, vertical or pass mode, is selected for encoding. After 
encoding, aQ is moved forward and the process is repeated. The process is reversed 
during decoding. Therefore, the mode information is decoded first, but positions of the 
changing elements are also maintained at all times. 

It has been noticed that pass codes occur at locations corresponding to “bottoms of 
strokes” {white pass) or “bottoms of holes” {black pass). For Roman alphabets, these 
feature points occur at the end of a downward vertical stroke or the bottom of a curved 
stroke. The alignment of these pass codes near baselines and the structural information 
they carry make them very useful in a variety of tasks such as skew estimation[8] and 
text matching [3]. Equally important is the fact that they can be extracted easily from a 
G4 compressed file. 

While pass codes are very informative, they have some drawbacks. First of all, 
they are unstable in the sense that while all white pass codes correspond to bottoms of 
strokes, not all bottoms of strokes will be represented by pass codes. As a result of the 
context-dependent nature of G4 encoding modes, identical local patterns of changing 
elements can be encoded as a pass code or part of a horizontal mode. Another 
limitation of pass codes is that they are asymmetric. While the bottom of a stroke or a 
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hole is captured, there is no information about the top of the stroke or hole. For 
example, the bottom of a “d” often contains two pass codes, one white and one black, 
while no feature point on the top of the character is captured. 

Based on these observations, we propose extraction of endpoint features directly 
from the changing elements. There are two sets of endpoints: up and down endpoints. 
Down endpoints are bottoms of strokes, the same as what white pass codes capture. 
However, they are extracted by directly comparing the positions of changing elements, 
eliminating the possibility of obscurity by horizontal encoding. All bottoms of strokes 
are down endpoints and vice versa. The tops of strokes are similarly extracted as up 
endpoints. Since endpoints are detected based on relative positions of changing 
elements, they are as easy to calculate as pass codes. Figure 3 shows an image segment 
and its corresponding endpoints. It is apparent that down endpoints align at the 
baseline while up endpoints align at the x-height line. This allows for information such 
as text height, page orientation and ascenders to be extracted. The symmetric nature of 
the up and down endpoints is also beneficial in dealing with inverted pages. If the page 
is inverted, the endpoints for the correctly oriented page can be obtained by switching 
the up and down endpoints followed by a simple coordinate remapping. There is no 
need for rescanning the compressed document. 

3.2 Document Indexing 

Following feature extraction, we convert the two dimensional endpoint information to 
a one dimensional representation for efficient indexing. Several simple steps are 
involved in this process. First, page skew is estimated and corrected using a process 
similar to that described by Spitz [8]. The smoothed horizontal projection profiles for 
the skew corrected up and down endpoints, which will be referred to as U profile and D 
profile, are used to locate text lines. Since x-height lines must be above their 
corresponding base lines, the D profile must lag behind the U profile. We calculate the 
maximum correlation between the U profile and D profile within an offset constrained 
by the dominant line spacing, which is obtained from spectral analysis of the profiles. 
In the correlated profile, wherever a local maximum in the U profile matches up with a 
local maximum in the D profile, separated by a distance equal to text height, there is a 
good possibility that a text line is located. 

Given a set of text line locations, the endpoints within each textline zone are 
extracted. Since we also have the x-height line and baseline location, we can define the 
ascender and descender zones. With well-defined reference lines, there are several 
possibilities to encode endpoints as sequences. We observed that endpoints occurring 
inside the x-height zone are more susceptible to noise due to touching, fragmentation, 
serifs and font style variations. Therefore, endpoints in the middle zones are ignored. 
Only up endpoints above the x-height line and down endpoints below the baseline are 
used as markers. We use sequences of quantized distances between consecutive 
markers as descriptors. Negative values are used for distances between down endpoint 
markers to distinguish them from those of up endpoint markers. The left-most endpoint 
in each text line region is used as a reference point. To maintain the two dimensional 
structure, descriptors across text lines are concatenated, separated by a 0. Hence, a 
string of positive and negative values will be generated for given lines of text, as shown 
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1, 11, 13,4, 2, 2, 2, 4, 0, -39, 

0 , 

5,7, 7, 4, 8, 6, 0,-11 



Figure 3: An example of endpoints within a two text line region. Endpoints in the ascender 
and descender zones are used as markers for index generation. 

at the bottom of Figure 3. Alternatively, marker distances in the ascender and 
descender zones can be interleaved in strictly left to right order. However, similar 
performances are observed. 

Each document in the database is reverse indexed by sequences of n consecutive 
distances. Similarly, k sequences of n consecutive distances are formed during a test 
query. The weight for each descriptor is inversely proportional to the number of 
documents it indexes. Suppose « is 5 in the example of Figure 3, then A:=15 sequences 
5y=(l, 11, 13, 4, 2), S 2 =(ll, 13, 4, 2, 2), 5y=(13, 4, 2, 2, 2) ... 5y5=(4, 8, 6, 0, -11) will 
be generated. Each of the k sequences, S^, contributes a score of l/(A:*m,) to every one 
of the nij documents that S^ indexes. Documents that receive scores greater than a 
threshold are returned. Clearly, large n values will produce fewer, more unique 
descriptors. However, longer sequences are also more susceptible to disruption by 
noise. 

4 Results and Discussions 

Experiments are conducted on a set of 979 document images from the University of 
Washington (UW) database [7]. Of the 979 images, 292 images (146 pairs) have a 
matching counterpart. Each of the 292 images is used as a query for retrieving its 
counterpart from the remaining 978 images. The coarse and detailed matching 
procedures were tested independently as well as in combination. Results on each 
experiment will be presented. 

In our implementation of the coarse matching algorithm, the original bit profile 
obtained at the vertical image resolution is down sampled by averaging to 36 dpi. Thus 
we produce 396 bytes (11 inch x 36 dpi x 8 bits) of data for a typical 8.5”xll" page. 
Cross correlation of the bit profiles produced 86.0% correct on top choice, and 95.2% 
correct on top 20 choices. Using the global statistics for indexing, the average number 
of candidates for cross correlation calculation is reduced by 90% without any loss in 
the recall rate. The Discrete Eourier Transforms of the bit profiles for images in the 
database are precomputed and stored, so cross correlation can be calculated by a vector 
product. Therefore, each image query involves extracting the bit profile, filtering by 
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global statistics, followed by approximately 100 vector products of dimension 396. 

In the detailed matching experiment, endpoints were extracted from a 1.5 by 1 
inch region from the first body of text in the image using the ground truth information. 
The text line location algorithm was then applied to detect endpoints in the ascender 
and descender zone. Although some of those regions contained non-text portions of the 
image, we relied on the line location algorithm to eliminate any feature points not 
belonging to textlines. Once the ascender and descender zones were defined, a 
sequence of distances between endpoint markers was generated for each patch. Taking 
every 3, 4, and 5 consecutive distances as an index, multiple descriptors were 
constructed for a database query. Using the weighting scheme described above, 92.5% 
of the duplicates are correctly detected. This performance is comparable to the 
computationally intensive Hausdorff distance based method [3]. In addition, the 
indexing approach has much greater scalability than the distance based strategy. 

In the combined test, we return the result of the coarse match if the correlation 
score of the top choice is greater than 0.85 and the difference between the top and 
second choice score is more than 0.03. Otherwise, the top twenty choices are passed on 
for detailed matching. As a result, 70% of the images are accepted after coarse 
matching, and only 30% of the images require detailed matching. The overall correct 
rate for the system is 93.8%. Therefore, coarse matching by prohle correlation not only 
improves execution efficiency but also eliminates candidates which otherwise would 
be confused by detailed matching alone. Clearly, different results will be achieved by 
modifying the decision rule. We have not taken into account the problem of false alarm 
in our performance analysis. The effectiveness of the combination rule is contingent 
upon the assumption that we expect exactly one duplicate for each query. Lacking such 
restrictions, as in most practical cases, the detailed matching should always be invoked 
to improve the reliability of detection. 

Since realistic timing of our prototype, which consists of research code written in 
C, Perl and Spins, is difficult, we provide a speed analysis based on hypothetical 
situation of a single query into a database containing one million documents. At 8 
minutes per 978 images for optimized C code running on a 70MHz Sparc20 [3], one 
million Hausdorff distance calculation would require one week of CPU time. For the 
proposed method, assuming the same 90% reduction is achieved by global statistics of 
document prohle, correlation on 100,000 images is required, which would take 
approximately 2 seconds on the Sparc20. Adding on the time required for endpoints 
extraction, skew correction and indexing for the query mage, we estimate the overall 
time to be around 5 seconds, roughly 5 orders of magnitude improvement in speed. 

We analyzed the errors made by both stages of the system and found few 
surprises. Excluding errors introduced by scale differences and non-linear distortions, 
which can not be handled by the proposed method, the most common errors resulted 
from skewed images and misaligned columns. Page rotation has the effect of locally 
averaging horizontal projection prohles, making the peaks and valleys less prominent. 
Without any estimate or correction for page rotation, the coarse matching algorithm 
has no correction for document skew. Although text line location, based on horizontal 
profiles of skew corrected feature points, is skew tolerant, it has difficulty handling 
multicolumn pages. Non-colinear columns can lead to aliasing and incorrect line 
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spacing estimation and text line location. 

Several improvements, which are subject to further research, are possible. The 
skew corrected endpoint projection profile, which is used for text line location, 
displays similar characteristics to the bit profile, and it can be used for coarse 
matching. However, endpoint profiles are spiky and the results are sensitive to the 
smoothing parameters. To improve the robustness of text line location in documents 
with non-colinear columns, one solution is to use a vertical projection prohle for 
column segmentation. Another solution is to perform text line location within vertical 
slices of the document, and use only the high confidence results in hope of avoiding 
column boundaries. Obviously, such analysis is still vulnerable to documents with 
complex layouts. Moreover, spurious feature points occurring beyond text line 
boundaries can generate false descriptors. Some measures for detecting the horizontal 
extent of text lines should be provided. Since the feature points have been skew 
corrected and the positions of the x-height lines and baselines are known, hnding the 
ends to such line segments should be relatively trivial. Furthermore, the regions for 
descriptor generation should be automatically determined. In our experiment, we used 
ground truth information for identifying corresponding text regions in document 
images. This registration process should be replaced by an automatic region selection 
scheme. Generating descriptors for every located text line will increase the database 
size and reduce precision. Some criteria for identifying candidate regions should be 
investigated. One possibility is to base the selection on local feature point densities. 



5 Conclusions 

We described a two-stage process for detecting duplicate documents in Group 4 
compressed images. Coarse matching generates ranked hypotheses based on profile 
similarities. Global statistics obtained from spectral analysis of prohles can be used to 
conhne the search space. If no high confidence match is found, multiple candidates are 
further evaluated by a detailed matching process utilizing a set of endpoint features 
directly computable from the Group 4 decompression scheme. Descriptors based on 
sequences of distances between endpoint markers provide efficient indexing to the 
database. Experiments on the UW database showed 93.8% correct rate in detecting 
duplicates. 
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Abstract. This paper describes a method for restoring decorative char- 
acter images in headlines of newspapers and magazines. Although head- 
lines contain useful keywords for document retrieval, conventional OCRs 
cannot always recognize them because the characters are often printed 
in reverse and with various background textures. We made filters that 
generate multiple candidate images by changing a small number of sim- 
ple parameters (namely, by setting a threshold for stroke-width filtering 
and reversing black and white), so that one of the candidates contains a 
“normal” image whose characters are printed in black on a white back- 
ground. If all the candidate images are recognized and an index is cre- 
ated, the keywords in headlines are expected to be retrieved without 
manual keyword entry and verification processes. In an experiment that 
we conducted, about 90% of characters in headline images segmented 
from newspapers were restored in the sense that one of the restored can- 
didate images contained correct character images. 



1 Introduction 

Entry of existing paper documents is still an obstacle to the widespread adoption 
of electronic document management systems. Various efforts have been made to 
improve the accuracy of document layout analysis and character recognition. 
Recently, the focus has shifted to a different approach based on the functions 
required by applications. For example, Chen et al. [1] proposed a system for 
summarizing documents on the basis of images instead of coded text, which can 
eliminate the workload of verifying and correcting for OCR results. Senda et 
al.[2] investigated a retrieval scheme, related to document query by keyword, 
that uses multiple candidates of character segmentation and recognition results. 
These studies showed that the complete results of document analysis are not 
always necessary to meet an application’s requirements. 

In this paper, we investigate a method for restoring decorative headline im- 
ages that follows the multiple candidate approach. Headlines in newspapers and 
magazines contain useful keywords for retrieval. However, conventional OCRs 
cannot recognize the characters, because headlines are often printed in reverse 
and with background textures. To deal with such decorative images, a prepro- 
cess that restores “normal images [3,4,5] and recognition algorithm that is not 
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affected by the decorations [6] have been proposed. We think the former is supe- 
rior in that it can be easily incorporated into existing systems. Our purpose is 
to make the preprocess approach more robust and flexible by using the multiple 
candidates. To generate the candidate images, we have developed a stroke- width 
filter whose the results are independent of the accuracy of the preceding lay- 
out analysis process and any heuristics. The behavior of the filter is defined 
by a small number of parameters. We generated candidate images from 50 ac- 
tual newspaper headlines, varying the parameters, and recognized them by using 
OCR software, to confirm that they include proper images. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 describes an docu- 
ment retrieval system, and the required properties of an image-restoring method. 
Section 3 explains the mechanism of our stroke- width filter. Experimental results 
for 50 headline images are given in section 4. In section 5, we discuss the validity 
of the approach and possible future enhancements. 

2 Image Restoration for Document Retrieval 

Figure 1 shows the assumed process flow of keyword registration using multiple 
candidates. First, layout analysis is applied to an input image and headline 
areas are segmented. For each headline image, multiple candidates (including 
the original image) for restored images are generated. Every candidate image 
is processed by a conventional OCR subsystem, and all the recognition results 
are used to make an index. A query word will be matched with the index. The 
registration tasks are performed without any manual processes for verifying and 
correcting the OCR results, and consequently the cost of document registration 
is reduced. 

In view of the automated flow, the restoration method should work inde- 
pendently of fluctuations in the results of the preceding layout analysis. Some 
prior restoring algorithm normalize the image with respect to the font width or 
height, or extract features from the image to examine the properties of the back- 
ground. The results will vary according to variations in the input, whether or 
not neighboring headline areas are segmented separately. If two headlines with 
different font sizes and different background textures are segmented as a sin- 
gle area (strict separation is sometimes difficult), the restoration process fails. 
To generate candidates for a restored image, we adopted a simple and stable 
algorithm rather than an intelligent and autonomous one. 

3 Generating Candidate Images for Restoration 

Figure 2 shows example of decorative character images. Character strokes are 
represented by black lines on white, white lines on black, or outlines. The back- 
ground texture is not always uniform: Sometimes only part of the background 
is textured, the texture changes gradually. To deal with such variations, two 
filtering processes based on morphological operations are used in combination 
with black-and-white reversal. 
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Fig. 1. Registration of headlines for information retrieval. 




Fig. 2. Examples of decorative headline images. 
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1. Stroke- width filtering 

2. Blurring by means of a closing operation 

Since the widths of character strokes are greater than those of lines in back- 
ground texture, a stroke-width filter can extract foreground character images if 
an appropriate range of stroke widths is given. Blurring is effective for recovering 
cases in which character strokes are painted with texture e.g., Figure 2(d)). 

3.1 Stroke-width Filters 

To describe the structure of the filters, let us define some primitive operators and 
procedures. Opening operators and O" erase horizontal and vertical black 
runs when the lengths are less than a threshold value n. Closing operators and 
replace horizontal and vertical white runs with black runs when their lengths 
are less than a threshold value n. Let I be an original image; means 

an opened image. Pixel-wise operators V, A, and® are used to represent OR, 
AND, and exclusive OR, respectively. Using this notation, selection operators 
that extract black runs whose lengths are within a specified minimum value m 
and maximum value n are defined. 

= ( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

Two relaxation procedures RPi{S, D) and RP 2 {S, D) are used to investigate 
the connectivity of black runs between a source image S and a destination image 
D. If a run in S is judged to belong to D, the run is moved to D from S. The 
pseudo-code of the procedures is shown in Figures 3. 

A stroke-width filter is constructed on the basis of the operators and the pro- 
cedures according to following three steps (Figure 5 shows intermediate results). 
Step 1: Three intermediate images, - a candidate for the characters, C, a can- 
didate for the background, B, and unclassified image, U - are generated from 
the original input image /. First, C is generated by extracting horizontal and 
black runs by minimum and maximum values of the width, m and n, which are 
given as parameters. 

c ^ V (3) 

The difference between I and C is set to U. 

U^I®C (4) 

A background image is generated as areas which both the widths and heights 
are greater than the maximum stroke width n. 

(5) 

Step 2: Relaxation procedures RP\{U,C) and, RPi{B,C) are used to recover 
runs that step 1 failed to extract as parts of foreground characters. Each black 
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Relaxation process RPi{S,D) 

{ 

Perform the following processes until no run is moved { 

Raster-scan S for each observed run Ra { 

Investigate the preceding and next scan lines of Rs in D. 

Count the number of pixels (N) connected to Ra. 

If the corresponding area of the next line is filled 
with pixels belonging to S, the following scan line 
is investigated instead, 
if ({Ra is horizontally connected to D 
and N >length of Ra + 1) /2 ) or N > length of i?s ) { 

Move Ra from S to D. 

} 

} 

} 

} 

Relaxation process RP2(S, D) 

{ 

Perform the following processes until no run is moved { 

Raster-scan S for each observed run Ra { 

Investigate the preceding and next scan lines of Rs in D. 

Count the number of pixels (N) connected to Ra. 
if {(Ra is horizontally connected to D 
and N > (length of Rs + l)/2 ) or A > length of Rs ) { 

Move Rs from S to D. 

} 

} 

} 

Perform same the same processes the changing main scanning direction { 

} 

} 



Fig. 3. Pseudo-code for the relaxation procedures 



run in U and B is moved to C if it is connected to more than a threshold number 
of pixels in C. 

Step 3: In contrast to step 2, the following procedures are used to screen 
out surplus runs in C\ 



RP2{C, B) 


( 6 ) 


RP2(U,B) 


( 7 ) 


- Ot(OUB)) 


( 8 ) 


RP2{C, B) 


(9) 
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Figure 4 shows examples of the restoration of stroke- width filtering for several 
conditions of black-and-white reversal and ranges of stroke width. 




Fig. 4. Examples of restoration of decorative character images 



3.2 Blurring 

Blurring consists of consecutive closing and opening operations. 

c ^ ouo^icnc^m) ( 10 ) 



4 Experiments 

An experiment was carried out to confirm the feasibility of the proposed ap- 
proach. Plural newspapers were scanned in 200 dpi resolution, and 50 headline 
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Fig. 5. Restoration by stroke-width filtering 



images were manually segmented. All the images contained various decorations, 
and consequently could not be recognized by conventional OCRs. Using stroke- 
width filtering and blurring, we generated 12 candidate images (2 (normal or 
black-and-white reversed) x (5 (stroke width variations) -I- 1 (blurring))) from 
each headline image. We tried five stroke width parameters: 2-16 pixels; 4-32 
pixels; 8-64 pixels for both of horizontal and vertical strokes, 2-16 pixels for 
horizontal strokes and 4-32 pixels for vertical strokes, and 4-32 pixels for hor- 
izontal strokes and 8-64 pixels for vertical strokes. The last two combinations 
were added to take account of the fact that some fonts have thinner horizontal 
than vertical strokes. 

Although some noise and lost pixels were observed, a properly restored (black 
characters on white background) image was included among the candidates for 
46 of the images. For more quantitative evaluation, the restored images were 
recognized by an OCR software product obtainable at stores. We calculated the 
recognition accuracy, selecting the candidate images that showed the best results. 
The restoration accuracy for 526 characters was 85%. Of 79 errors, 28 were 
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caused by the OCR software itself. We expect that 90% (475/526) of decorative 
characters can be restored and used to make indexes for document retrieval. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of parameters that gave the best results for 
each headline image. It shows that various decorative patterns are covered by 
multiple parameter sets. 



Table 1. Parameters giving the best candidate images 



Parameters 

(Vertical and horizontal 
stroke widths) 

( Reverse / N ormal ) 


Stroke-width filtering 


Blurring 


2-16 


4-32 


4-32 


8-64 


8-64 


4 


2-16 


2-26 


4-32 


4-32 


8-64 


4 


R|N 


R|N 


R|N 


R|N 


R|N 


R| N 


Number 


7 2 


10 12 


9 2 


1 1 


0 1 


0 2 



The 51 restoration errors are divided into two groups: 17 cases caused by 
partial noises or lost strokes, and 34 cases in which restoration failed for the 
overall image. Figure 6 shows examples of the second group. Figure 6(a) shows 
an unexpected decoration style in which character strokes are represented by 
outline and texture. In Figures 6(b) and 6(c), relaxation procedures did not 
work well for changes of background texture. A proper candidate could not be 
generated for the case shown in Figure 6(d), owing to the use of unsuitable 
blurring parameters (only one combination of blurring parameters was used in 
the experiment). 

5 Conclusion 

A method of restoring decorative headline images for document retrieval has 
been studied. To take account of fluctuation in the results of the preceding layout 
analysis, multiple candidate images are generated without parameter estimation 
and size normalization. In experiment using 50 actual headline images, stroke- 
width filtering and blurring generated candidates that could be recognized by 
conventional OCRs for 90% of decorative characters. 

Assuming an automated method of document registration, it is more practical 
to use multiple candidates than a single restored image, because the decorations 
of headlines are arbitrarily designed by publishers. Our experiment shows that 
a simple stroke-width filter with a small number of parameter sets can cover 
various types of texture and font sizes. Even if unexpected decorations appear, 
the only extra work required is to create additional filters that can deal with the 
decorations. 

In the proposed approach, the OCR and retrieval engine have to process more 
data because multiple images are passed to an OCR. However, most headlines 
contain only about 20 characters at most. Even if 100 times more data are 
produced, the increase in the number of characters to be recognized will be less 
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(d) 

Fig. 6. Examples of restoration failures 



than 2000, which is about the number of characters on a single page of an average 
document. We think this is a tolerable price to pay for the advantage of being 
to able to retrieve headline text. 

In this paper, we proposed a multiple-candidate approach to headline text 
retrieval, and described a mechanism for generating candidate images. We are 
planning to verify the approach within an automated flow (from layout analysis 
to character recognition process). Since the relaxation processes are performance 
bottlenecks of our approach, and they sometimes cause restoration failures, we 
also plan to enhance relaxation algorithms used in stroke- width filtering. 
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Abstract. By proper exploitation of the structural characteristics ex- 
isting in a compressed document, it is possible to speed up certain im- 
age processing operations. Alternatively, one can derive a compression 
scheme which would lend itself to an efficient manipulation of documents 
without compromising the compression factor. Here, a run-based com- 
pression technique is discussed for binary documents. The technique, in 
addition to achieving bit rates comparable to other compression schemes, 
preserves document features which are useful for analysis and manipula- 
tion of data. Algorithms are proposed to perform vertical run extraction, 
and similar operations in the compressed domain. These algorithms are 
implemented in software. Experimental results indicate that fast analysis 
of electronic data is possible if data is coded according to the proposed 
scheme. 



1 Introduction 

In a large scale document conversion operation, paper documents are scanned, 
the quality of the scanning process is assured, and the document images are 
analyzed. Document images are usually compressed before being archived and 
analyzed. Traditional document analysis systems decompress page images com- 
pletely before analyzing them. Systems that extract useful information in the 
compressed domain result in significant computational savings. 

In the CCITT (newly renamed as ITU) Group 4 domain. Spitz [10] adapted 
the Baird’s alignment technique to look for the pass modes, which are heavily 
populated at the fiducial point position of data, for detecting skew. Maa [6] 
observed that bars and space of barcodes are upright and should be perfectly 
aligned. Hence barcodes can be identified by finding the vertical mode codewords 
in the compressed domain. Recently Hull [5] compared the locations of pass 
modes contained in two bounding boxes for possible match while addressing the 
problem of document image matching. 

In this paper, we will modify coding rules of the Group 4 and then derive a 
new coding scheme called Modified G4 or MG4, which gives us the flexibility for 
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storage and processing. In our vision, such an algorithm is useful as an internal 
compression method of a document processing system. A filter is used to convert 
the compressed data into one of the standard formats, such as CCITT G4, to 
maintain compatibility with other systems. This paper is organized as follows: 
an introduction of MG4 is presented in Section 2. Section 3 analyzes the MG4’s 
performance and presents the experimental results. Based on the MG4 scheme, 
some algorithms for extraction of vertical runs, connected component extraction, 
and skew detection are proposed and results are given in Section 4. Section 5 
concludes the paper. 

2 Modified Group 4 (MG4) 

The Group 4 [3] encoding is a two-dimensional coding, in which each coding line 
is coded with respect to the previous line, “reference line” . Since scan lines in a 
document file are highly correlated, we can take advantage of this characteristic 
to explore pixel level structures within several adjacent lines. The coding scheme 
for the Group 4 includes three coding modes: pass mode, vertical mode, and 
horizontal mode. These modes are defined by relationship among five changing 
picture elements. In Group 4, an object of interest cannot be easily discriminated 
from the background in compressed domain. It is also difficult to perform other 
image analysis in this domain. To overcome this deficiency, a modified Group 4 
coding scheme (MG4) is proposed. 

We regard the image as black objects on a white background, which is the 
case for most applications. This new coding scheme is designed based on the 
following three considerations: 

• To encode the data based on runs for fast processing 

• To keep the original structure in the compressed domain as much as possible 

• To reduce two-dimensional redundancy to improve compression 

The scheme is based on the notions of reference run and coding run. Let &i, &2 
denote the coordinates of the endpoints of the run in the reference line and oi, 02 
denote the coordinates of the endpoints of the run on the coding line. If the 
intervals [61,62) and [01,02) have overlapping projections, i.e., the following in- 
equalities hold: 

oi < 62 and 61 < o2 (1) 

then we call 6162 and 0i02 the reference run and the coding run, respectively. A 
coding run is the run to be currently encoded. If a coding run has more than one 
reference run, then for simplicity, the leftmost reference run is chosen to encode 
the coding run. We define three modes for MG4 coding scheme: new vertical 
mode, new pass mode, and new horizontal mode. 

2.1 Vertical Mode in MG4 

The definition of vertical mode in Group 4 is extended here. In the MG4, if 
a coding run has a corresponding reference run, then the coding run can be 
represented by vertical mode. In other words, this mode occurs when the run on 
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reference line has overlapping pixels with the coding run, i.e., satisfy Ineq. 1. In 
this mode we have two parameters with sign to encode; these are represented as 
V{aibi,b2a2) (see Fig. 1). 




a,b, 






Fig. 1. MG4: Vertical mode 



2.2 Pass Mode in MG4 

New pass mode can be denoted as P{n), where n is a non-negative integer. 
When n is 0, the coding run uses the same reference run as the last coding 
run (see Fig. 2). When n is nonzero, the case in Fig. 3 occurs. In this case, n 
records the number of runs skipped on reference line, then a vertical mode can 
be employed to encode the coding run. 



bj b2 bj b2 




aj aj ai &2 

Fig. 2. MG4: New pass mode P(0) 



Suppose the two runs 0202,0102 in Fig. 2 are to be encoded. Since the 
run &1&2 satisfies the Inequality 1, it is the reference run of the coding run O1O2. 
So the V(oi6'i, — 02&y is used to encode O1O2. Then next coding run is 01O2. 
It is seen that &162 still satisfies the Inequality 1 and is the reference run 
of 01O2. The modes P(0), V(— &1O1, 62^2) are the representation of 01O2 in 
the compressed domain. For the same reason, we encode the case of Fig. 3 as 
V (o'16'i, — 0262): P(2), V (0161, — 02&2)- Because of the pass mode, two dimensional 
correlation can be utilized to maximum extent while compressing an image. So 
the pass mode implies compression efficiency and structure information. 
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bf b2 bj b2 



aj 32 aj 32 

Fig. 3. MG4: New pass mode P(2) 



2.3 Horizontal Mode in MG4 

This mode occurs when a reference run cannot be found for the coding run. It 
represents a situation that the run just above the coding run on reference line is 
a white run. Obviously it implies the beginning of local characteristic region or 
connected component. The white run and black run are coded as iJ(a 2 ai, 0102 ) 
(see Fig. 4). 



a I 32 3[ 32 



Fig. 4. MG4: New horizontal mode 



The MG4 code is based on the modified Huffman scheme. Every mode’s code 
has two parts: a flag indicating the mode, and a value or two values representing 
the length of the black run or white run. These values are taken from the white- 
run and black-run code tables of one dimensional coding. 

3 Performance Analysis 

MG4 is a statistical type coding in which highly probable symbols will get short 
codes. In this section, we will derive an estimation for the compression ratio that 
the MG4 yields, and present experimental results. 

3.1 Compression Ratio Estimation 

Gompression ratio for MG4 is given by: 

Total Number of Pixels in Image 

(_^ r ~ = = = 

“h flpLp TlfiLfi 



( 2 ) 
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where ny,np,nh denote the number of new vertical mode, new pass mode, new 
horizontal mode, respectively, and Ly,Lp,Lh are the average lengths of corre- 
sponding modes in an image. In deriving Eq. (2), we have ignored the size of 
end-of-line, and end-of-page codewords 

In MG4 coding scheme, as there are three coding modes, the entropy of MG4 
can be represented as: 

3 

Hmga = Y. (3) 

i=l 

where Pi, P 2 ,Ps, denote these three modes’ probabilities, and Hi, H 2 , H 3 corre- 
spond to their entropies. 

Starting with different ideas, we apply the approach used by Huang [4] to 
analyze the performance of MG4. It is noted that our model used is different 
from Huang’s Predictive Differential Quantizing (PDQ). In the PDQ, the quan- 
tities A' (changes in white-to-black transition locations) and A” (changes in 
the black runlengths) are transmitted, together with the New start and Merge 
messages indicating the start and the end of a black area. On the other hand, in 
our model, the three modes of vertical mode, pass mode, and horizontal mode 
are used. Because of the similarity of MG4 and PDQ, the derivations will be 
identical under our assumptions, and result are cited here. 

First let us look at the vertical mode, which has two parameters a and b, 
where a is the differences in white to black transition and b is the difference in 
black to white transition compared with reference run. Suppose Ha is the en- 
tropy of a, then it is found that Ha is equal to 3.5 [4]. Depending on the type of 
image, the distribution of the other parameter, b, can be completely dependent 
on the a or completely independent of a. And the the entropy of b, Ht, satisfies: 
0 < < 2Ha. To simplify the analysis, assuming that Ha=Hb. Also, suppose 

the number of pass mode and horizontal mode is much smaller than the number 
of vertical mode, and the number of vertical mode is approximately equal to the 
number of runs. Then according to Eq. (2) and the above assumptions, compres- 
sion ratio can be roughly estimated as: CF = {Average Run length) /iA. 

3.2 Experimental Results 

This new coding scheme is based on the international A4 paper-size standard. In 
this experiment, we chose GGITT1-GGITT8, the de facto standard test images, 
as test files each digitized at 200 dpi and converted into binary image with the 
size of 513229 bytes. The new coding scheme is implemented in software on a 
SGI 02 workstation under Unix environment. Experimental results shows the 
actual average occurrence probability of the three modes: 86% (vertical), 9% 
(pass) and 5% (horizontal). We can see that the vertical mode occurs with a 
much higher probability than the other modes. It is found that MG4 achieves 
high compression which is close to Group 4. On the average, compression ratio 
is about 17:1. 

From the experiment, we found that the average run-length is 45.532 pixels. 
According to above CF formula, the compression factor is equal to 13. We 
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assume Ha=Hb while deriving the formula. In fact, in the test image set, the Hi, 
is less than Ha because of the correlation between a and b, so it should not be 
surprising that the estimated compression factor is smaller than the experimental 
results. 



4 Document Analysis 

An image analysis system realizes the objective of understanding document by 
using different algorithms or techniques in different stages of analysis. In the 
following subsections, we will discuss several subsystems of document analysis 
which can operate directly in MG4 domain: vertical run extracting systems, 
connected component extraction, and skew detection. 



4.1 Extraction of Vertical Runs 

Extraction of vertical runs from compressed image data is useful for operations 
such as rotation, and smearing [I I ]. Shima et al. [9] present a method of convert- 
ing horizontal runs into vertical runs while rotation of the binary image based 
on coordinates of data for the start and the end of the run is executed. Yet, in 
this method, every black pixel is accessed in order to extract the vertical run, 
which increases computational complexity. 

We notice that the beginning and ending points of each vertical run can be 
also detected while a MG4 compressed data is symbol decoded. The characteris- 
tics of MG4 are utilized to speed up the procedure of vertical run extraction by 
examining the modes encountered . As mentioned before, in vertical mode, if a\ 
is to the left of bl, it will be the beginning of vertical runs; if oi is to the right 
of bl, it will be the ending of vertical runs. V (0, 0) can be ignored. For the pass 
mode (n > 0), the reference runs skipped are the end of vertical runs. And a 
horizontal mode always indicates the beginning of vertical runs. If the reference 
line above the coding run is black, the gap between the coding runs indicates 
the ending of vertical runs. 

In Fig. 5, six typical relative positions of two runs on adjacent lines are 
shown. Figure 5. A presents three cases of detecting the beginning of vertical 
run, in which the starting position of the run on coding line is located to the left 
of that of the run on the reference line. The black thick line stands for the areas 
of vertical run’s beginning. In every case of Fig. 5.B, the starting position of the 
run on coding line is located to the right of that of the run on the reference line 
and the ending points of the vertical run are marked by black thick lines. X' in 
Fig. 5 is the relocated starting point for next comparison. 

Obviously, for the beginning of every vertical run, there always exist corre- 
sponding end points. We can easily get them and more importantly, get this 
information efficiently. For the document image with high resolution, whose av- 
erage length of black runs is relatively large, the improvement in speed will be 
significant because the algorithm operates directly on the rundata. 
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A. Black thick line indicating the beginning points of vertical run 





B. Black thick line indicating the ending points of vertical run 
Fig. 5. Finding the beginning point and ending point of vertical run 



4.2 Connected Component Extraction Analysis 

An important part of the image analysis is to decompose the image into entities 
(object, region, and blob). Connected components are extracted and used in a 
number of ways, such as calculating the number of objects, object matching and 
analysis of components. In traditional methods, the extraction of components 
is often done by using 2 x 2 [2] or 3 x 3 window to scan the image for con- 
tour detecting, making it time-consuming. MG4 is actually a differential coding 
scheme which keeps the information about the object’s contour. Because of this 
characteristic, we can organize useful information in compression domain to do 
the component extraction easily. 

We must mention that Pavlidis [8] extends the result of a hybrid vectoriza- 
tion algorithm and describes a thinning method (LAG) to operate directly on 
the run length encoding of bilevel image. There are some similarities between 
our algorithm and Pavlidis’ because both methods are proposed to process run 
data. However, our analysis and algorithm are based on MG4, a new coding 
scheme designed for easy processing in compressed domain. Therefore, our algo- 
rithms are essentially different. In MG4, the horizontal mode often indicates the 
starting point of a component. Sometimes there are several horizontal modes for 
a single connected component which eventually are connected by a pass mode 
with nonzero parameter. When the vertical mode is encountered, the current 
run is part of a component. If a pass mode with parameter 0 occurs, next run 
coded by vertical mode is also connected with the component. 

Extraction of connected components can be performed using steps below (see 
Fig. 6): 

1. The information of two adjacent scan lines is always renewed and kept after 
finishing the processing of every scan line. 
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2. The horizontal code is searched in the compressed domain. If a horizontal 
code whose black run represents the beginning of a component is found, then 
a database is generated for the new component. 

3. According to the particular property of each mode, parts of component on 
subsequent lines are extracted and saved into corresponding databases. 

4. The ending of a component is indicated by the horizontal mode’s white run 
or a pass mode with non-zero parameter on the next line. 

5. The databases which belong to the same component are merged to form a 
single database by checking whether current coding run has other reference 
runs. Then this database contains information of a connected component. 




Fig. 6. MG4: Flow Chart of Connected Component Extraction 



In our experiments, the complexity of algorithms is approximately of the 
order of the number of run length code segments. Also, components are extracted 
without decompressing the image. As a result, the processing speed is much faster 
than that in special domain. 

4.3 Skew Detection 

Skew detection is not a new topic. Many algorithms have been studied. Most 
of them was done in the spatial domain [1,7]. As we mentioned before. Spitz 
found the skew angle by detecting the occurrence of pass mode in the Croup 4 
domain. It turns out that in MC4 domain we have the same convenience to detect 
the skew angle as in the Croup 4 domain. The principle is that the horizontal 
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mode often distributed at the top point of every character. Figure 7 illustrates 
the distribution of horizontal mode in a document image. Thus, many of these 
points are on or near the x-height line of a text-line. We measure the slope of 
extracted text lines according to the distribution of horizontal run to determine 
the skew angle. Combining the alignment-measure approach with locating the 
maximum techniques, we detect the skew angle in MG4 domain. Experiments 
show that the accuracy and the speed for estimating skew angle is comparable 
with that in Group 4 domain. 




5 Conclusion 

In this paper, the processing of algorithms in compressed domain was reviewed 
briefly. Based on a coding scheme, MG4, we investigated the feasibility and effi- 
ciency of preserving the necessary structure in compressed domain to manipulate 
the encoded data directly. This coding scheme offers saving in storage and trans- 
mission time. The experimental results showed that our promises of efficient data 
compression of document image and easy image processing of coded data were 
realized. 
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Abstract. In order to increase the performance of document analysis 
systems a detailed quality evaluation of the achieved results is required. 
By focussing on segmentation algorithms, we point out that the results 
produced by the module under consideration should be evaluated di- 
rectly; we will show that the text-based evaluation method which is 
often used in the document analysis domain does not accomplish the 
purpose of a detailed quality evaluation. Therefore, we propose a general 
evaluation approach for the comparison of segmentation results which 
is based on the segments directly. This approach is able to handle both 
algorithms that produce complete segmentations (partition) and algo- 
rithms that only extract objects of interest (extraction). Glasses of er- 
rors are defined in a systematic way, and frequencies for each class can 
be computed. The evaluation approach is applicable to segmentation or 
extraction algorithms in a wide range. We have chosen the character seg- 
mentation task as an example in order to demonstrate the applicability 
of our evaluation approach, and we suggest to apply our approach to 
other segmentation tasks. 



1 Introduction 

Quality evaluation (or benchmarking) is gaining in importance because of sev- 
eral reasons: the increasing quality of document analysis systems during the last 
few years has made it more and more difficult to achieve a further increase in 
quality. [1,2] Moreover, the complexity of the systems has increased; the effect 
is that modifications within one module — even if just one parameter is mod- 
ified — may often lead to an unpredictable behaviour towards other modules. 
The increasing amount of ready-to-use algorithms and the exploitation of new 
application fields for document analysis are making it rather difficult to find a 
suitable configuration. In conclusion, both, a detailed qualitative and a detailed 
quantitative failure analysis are needed for further improvement. 

When making an evaluation, there may exist two different objectives: 
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— Benchmarking for the user. In this case, only the final results (e. g. the 
ASCII text from an OCR system or a set of categories from a document 
categorization system) are of interest - there is no motivation to look at 
internal details. 

— Benchmarking for the system developer. Here, a detailed failure analysis is 
necessary. This requires to focus not only on final results, but on intermediate 
results, i.e. on the output of the specific module. The module’s output must 
be accessible and needs to be compared with the corresponding ground truth. 
Our focus is lying on this objective. 

There are several possibilities to evaluate a module (we will discuss them 
later). The way we do it is empirical, not analytical. That means we are using 
the results which the module produces for evaluation. The module under con- 
sideration is a black box — we do not want to perform an algorithmic analysis. 
The module’s results are compared with ideal results (ground truth). 

In this paper, the modules under consideration are segmentation modules of 
document analysis systems. The module’s output as well as the ground truth are 
segments. That means, they are of a geometrical, not of a symbolic kind. Thus, 
the evaluation is made on the basis of segments. 

The paper is tructured as follows: in the next section we examine the problem 
of segmentation in document analysis systems. Section 3 discusses other evalua- 
tion approaches which can be used to benchmark segmentation modules. Section 
4 shows the disadvantages of text-based evaluation in the case of focussing on 
a detailed failure analysis. In section 5 we propose our general approach to 
the evaluation of segmentation results. This approach was successfully taken to 
character segmentation. The application to character segmentation is subject of 
section 6. We finish with a conclusion. 



2 Segmentation Modules in Document Analysis Systems 

In a document analysis system where image areas have to be segmented several 
tasks have to be carried out. 

Consider the layout analysis task. After deskewing each document page, the 
layout has to be analysed. This task, also denoted as zoning, consists primarily 
of segmenting the image into text blocks and non-text blocks, and is followed by 
the determination of a reading order for text blocks. There is a broad spectrum 
of approaches to the layout analysis problem. Early work was done by Wahl et 
al.[3] Later a survey paper was written by Haralick.[4] 

The extraction of regions-of-interest, e.g. the address block location in a mail- 
sorting task, can be considered as a special case of the segmentation task. The 
difference lies only in the fact that, in address block location, it is known that 
exactly one segment has to be found. 

The way from text blocks to isolated characters involves several segmentation 
steps: the text lines have to be isolated, followed by a segmentation of each line 
into words and characters. These segmentation tasks have in common that the 
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segmentation primarily goes on in one direction: line segmentation^ from top to 
bottom, word and character segmentation from left to right — in contrast to the 
layout analysis task, where, in general, no total ordering of the segments exists. 
Nevertheless, in each case the segments are two-dimensional objects. For line, 
word and character segmentation, there is a number of papers proposing a wide 
range of solutions. The main emphasis lies on character segmentation, which is 
not surprising, because this seems to be the most crucial topic. For a survey of 
character segmentation methods, see e.g. Casey and Lecolinet.[-5] 

3 Other Contributions to the Segmentation Evaluation 
Task 

There are several approaches to the evaluation of segmentation results or, more 
generally, to the evaluation of pattern analysis tasks. Figure 1 gives a classifica- 
tion scheme of the different approaches. 




Fig. 1. Classification of evaluation approaches 



First we can distinguish between a theoretical analysis and an experimental 
approach. In the theoretical approach, the algorithm will be analysed in order to 
derive its behaviour. The input data are assumed to be composed of ideal data 

^ By line segmentation we mean the segmentation into lines; in the same way, we say 
character segmentation when we mean the segmentation into characters. 
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degraded by noise. Input data degradation is propagated analytically through- 
out the algorithm. E.g., Haralick proposed an approach that uses covariance 
propagation. [6] — Approaches like this one are mainly used in the domain of 
low-level computer vision algorithms; edge detection would be an example for 
this. This approach would hardly be applicable since segmentation modules from 
the document analysis domain do not belong to the class of analyzable low-level 
algorithms. 

On the contrary, experimental evaluation considers a module that should 
be characterized as a black box. The evaluation is based on the results only. 
This approach is much more pragmatic and is independent of the underlying 
algorithm. 

It is possible to implement some on-line measures which can be used to 
evaluate a specific aspect of quality. On-line means that the system itself can 
calculate the measure of assessing the quality of its results. Ground truth is not 
necessary. But when making a detailed and comprehensive quality evaluation, 
this methodology cannot be sufficient. 

When using ground truth, quality evaluation means to make a comparison. 
It depends on the type of data whether the comparison is simple or more com- 
plicated. It can easily be seen that the comparison of segmentation results is 
more complicated than e.g. the comparison of character classification results be- 
cause segmentation results are (i) not isolated like character patterns nor (ii) of 
a symbolical kind. 

Not least because of this, there exists the idea that comparison may not be 
performed on the basis of the direct results, but on the basis of indirect results. 
That means, a further processing of the results has been done. In this domain, 
the work of ISRI is worth mentioning. They compare the textual results which a 
document analysis system generates with the plain ground truth text in order to 
evaluate the zoning quality of a system. [7] The comparison is done by means of 
a string-matching algorithm. ISRI conducted an annual test of the accuracy of 
several commercially available OCR systems. [8] Zoning evaluation was a part of 
the test. A great advantage of this approach is that ground truth is only needed 
on a textual level which is easier to create than ground truth on the segment 
level. But the disadvantage is, that a quality evaluation which reports in detail 
what has happened cannot be perfomed. This is due to the loss of information 
that occurs when the segments are converted to a stream of character symbols. 

This disadvantage does not exist when an evaluation s made on the basis 
of direct results, say, of the segment data itself. When this approach is used, 
the segmentations have to be compared. Several authors have worked on this 
approach, both from the document analysis community and from the computer 
vision community, in general. Yanikoglu and Vincent used this approach to eval- 
uate zoning results. [9] Chen has worked on segmentation algorithms and devel- 
oped a segmentation comparison procedure to evaluate their performance. [10] 
Hoover et al. developed a procedure for segmentation comparison of range im- 
ages; [11] but their method of comparing segmentations can be transferred to 
the document analysis domain without problems. 
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Beside the question how to perform the evaluation there is the task to provide 
test data. There are two extremes: the collection of real data and, since this is 
often a very laborious task, the generation of synthetic data. For several years, 
the document analysis community was using synthetic images including image 
degradation models. First work on this topic was done by Baird. [12] 

It can be stated that hardly any efforts were taken to carry out evaluation on 
the character segmentation level. We mentioned before that character segmenta- 
tion is a very crucial topic. Moreover, it was reported that the majority of errors 
is due to incorrect segmentation rather than incorrect character recognition. This 
is true for constrained handwriting as well as for printed text. [14,15] 

4 Evaluation on the Textual Level and Its Disadvantages 

Evaluation on textual results will have several disadvantages in view of assess- 
ing the quality of a (character) segmentation module. Consider the character 
recognition task of a text field that usually consists of several characters. The 
system’s output text string is compared with the ground truth string; usually a 
string-matching algorithm using the Levenshtein distance, a well-known method 
based on the dynamic programming principle, is used. When having applied this 
matching procedure, four different classes (of errors) may occur: (i) & character 
is correctly recognized; (ii) & character is incorrectly recognized (substitution); 
(Hi) a character is incorrectly inserted; (iv) a character is incorrectly deleted. 
Criticism of the text-based evaluation approach is summarized in the following 
three points: 

1. The text-based approach is not able to distinguish between segmentation and 
recognition errors. 

Interference between segmentation errors and recognition errors is possible. 
Figure 2 gives an example where an erroneous segmentation has been classi- 
fied as a substitution error which creates the impression that there has been 
a recognition error. 




ground truth text: 57; detected text: 37 
=> errors made: 1 x substitution. 

Fig. 2. Example of confusion regarding recognition and segmentation error 



2. The classes of errors are not suited to the problem. 

Consider the class insertion. Even when the text result has an insertion it 
is not clear what really caused it. The cause for an insertion effect may be 
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an erroneous interpretation of a noise-like object as a character image. But 
an insertion might also be caused by an erroneous splitting operation. When 
making a text-based evaluation, one cannot decide which specific type of 
segmentation error has occurred. 

3. The match which is detected cannot he guaranteed to be the correct one. 
Figure 3 shows a part of a document image, the ground truth text and the 
detected text. The character V was splitted up into two fragments; these 
fragments were classified as V and ’i’. The character ’i’ was misclassified as 
a T’. The ground truth text ’i’ was brought into match with the character ’i’ 
in the output string; this alignment is wrong because the underlying image 
parts are disjoint. 

The goal of the string-matching algorithm is to find the alignment referring 
to the minimum transformation cost; but this alignment is only useful for 
describing the effort that a subsequent system has to perform in order to 
achieve correct results. Therefore, the alignment only describes the error’s 
effect but not the error itself, a fact which becomes obvious especially when 
looking at the errors the segmentation module can cause. 



wl 

ground truth text: wi; detected text: vil 

=^- errors made: 1 x substitution, 1 x insertion. 

Fig. 3. Example of an incorrect match owing to lack of geometrical knowledge 



5 An Approach to the Evaluation of Segmentation 
Results 

In the following section we are presenting a general approach to the evaluation 
of segmentation algorithms. Our approach is based on geometrical data and can 
be considered as a framework from which concrete evaluation methods can be 
derived for use in a specific domain. 

In the great majority of cases, a segmentation becomes — to be precise — 
an extraction (or detection or isolation), because only some objects present in 
the area to be analyzed are objects of interest and others not. As a consequence, 
our approach can handle pure segmentation algorithms as well as extraction 
algorithms. 
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5.1 Problem Definition 

Let I be the set of indices from the area to be segmented, e.g. I = [0, X) x [0, Y) in 
a two-dimensional image with dimensions X xY (or a part of it)^. We now define 
a segment Ui G I as an arbitrary non-empty, partial set of I. A segmentation 
is now a partitioning of I into a set of segments, that is (i) I = [J^Ui and 
(ii) Ui C\Uj =% for all i,j (i ^ j). 

There are two types of segments: segments which denote objects-to-detect 
and a segment consisting of the remaining area. The first we call hereinafter 
segments of interest and the latter we call noise segment. As we will see below, 
these types of segments will be handled differently. 

When making an evaluation, we have a ground truth segmentation G = 
Gobi U {gnoise} with Gobj = {gi, ■ ■ ■ ,9m} and the segmentation detected from 
the system S = Sobj U {snoise} with Sobj = {si, ■ • ■ , sn} where gi resp. sj denote 
the segments of interest. 

The first step when to compare two segmentations is to achieve relationships 
between a single segment from G and a single segment from S. 

Let I • I denote the number of elements of a set; we define an overlap function 
G X S Afo,{g,s) 1-^ I5 n s| which counts the number of pixels common to 
g € G and s £ S. Given two segmentations G and S, the values of this function 
can be displayed in a two-dimensional table; there exist the marginal conditions 
I5I = EsgS l^nsl, |s| = EgGG l^nsl and |/| = EgGcE^GS l^nsl. The following 
evaluation methods are based on this overlap function. 



5.2 Elementary Classes of Errors 

When the errors where a specific segment is participated should be classified, 
the following elementary classes of errors can be found intuitively: 

(i) Several segments were merged together (hereinafter called merge)] 

(ii) a segment was split in several fragments {split); 

(Hi) a segment was completely ignored {miss); 

(iv) a segment was detected where no segment should be {false); 

(v) parts of a segment are missing {partial miss); 

(vi) noise was added to a segment {partial false). 

The overlapping function described above may be used to derive these types 
of errors. According to the classes of errors introduced above, we define the 
following sets of segments: 

(i) For the class merge: A detected segment belongs to the class merge if and 
only if it overlaps with at least two ground truth segments-of-interest. Or, more 
formally: 

Snierge ■= {s € Sobj I V ns| > OA ns| > 0}. 

Note that we use only the indices of the pixels, not the pixel values themselves. 
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Having defined this, one can define the set of the ground truth segments which 
participated: 

G Merge • — {q ^ Gobj\ V lffns|>0}. 

M erge. 

Note that one ground truth segment can participate in merge errors from several 
(detected) segments. 

(ii) In the same way, two sets denote the segments which participate on split 
errors: 



Gspiit-= {g &Gobj\ V > OA > 0}, 

s Split ■= {s & Sob j\ V | 5 ns|> 0 }. 

g^Gspiit 

(in) The set of segments which have been completely missed is defined as 
G Miss ■ — ^ Gobj\~' V lffns|>o}. 

S^Sobj 

(iv) Analogously we define 

Spalse ■= {s € Sobjl^ \J |gns|>0}. 

g^Gobj 



The last two classes of errors, (v) and (vi)^ are defined as follows: 



G PartialMiss ■ — {q ^ Gohj \q ^ ^noise\ ^ 0 A \J H s| A* 0}, 

SGSobj 



S PartialMiss • — ^ Sobj \ \J 1^ ^ ^1 ^ i 

g^G PartialMiss 

SpartialFalse {-5 G. Sobj \dnoise H s| > 0 A \J R s| > 0}, 

g^Gobj 



G PartialFalse {g € Gobj\ V |gns|>0}. 

^^Spartial False 

Having defined these classes of errors, it is obvious to use the number of seg- 
ments belonging to a set as an error metric. For example, with Msput = \Gspi it I 
we can use the absolute frequency Msput or the relative frequency Msput/M as 
an error metric. 



The use of these classes of errors gives a good impression how often a specific 
type of segmentation error occurs. But it is important to note that these classes of 
errors are not disjoint. For example, a ground truth segment may be a member of 
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the split class and may be a member of the merge class simultaneously. Therefore, 
a unique classification into disjoint classes is not possible. 

There is a second limitation when using these elementary classes of errors. 
In some applications, there may be an interest which segments are involved in a 
concrete segmentation error (this will be demonstrated in section 6.2). Questions 
like that cannot be handled by this evaluation approach. 

In the next section, we propose an approach which overcome these limita- 
tions. 

5.3 Generation and Classifications of Regions 

We define for two arbitrary segments a and b the relation a ~ & if and only if 
|a n 6| > 0.^ So a ~ 6 means that segments a and b overlap significantly. Since 
the segments within G do not overlap, a and b cannot be both from G. The same 
is true for segments within S. Let a ~ & be an equivalence relation induced by 
~. The equivalence relation is transitive; as a consequence, a ~ & is valid if there 
exists a sequence of segments ui , . . . , with a ~ iti A ui ~ U 2 A . . . A ~ 6. 
According to the ~ relation we construct the equivalence classes in Gobj U Sobj, 
hereinafter called regions. Each region r contains segments from Gobj and/or 
segments from Sobj- 

The next step is to check for each region whether it overlaps with g-noise 
(that means, noise has been misclassified as an object or as part of an object) 
and/or whether it overlaps with Snoise (object or part of it has been misclassified 
as noise). More formally, we define the predicates Gnoise(k) : \gnoise LI 

'u| > 0 and Snoise(k) : \snoise n ■“! > 0- 

We define — for the sake of completeness — gnoise H Snoise being an addi- 
tional region if it is non-empty. Thereby we obtain that the set of regions is a 
partitioning of I. 

Classification of Regions 

We characterize the quality of the segmentation by the quality of its regions. 
Therefore, we classify each region. 

(k) 

Let - be the number of ground truth segments-of-interest of a region 

(k) 

and the number of detected segments-of-interest. The following constraints 
are a consequence of the region building mechanism: 

(i) Since the segmentations G and S cover each the whole area of /, each region 
must at least contain parts from G and parts from S. 

(ii) K region which consists only of noise on the ground truth side does not have 
the capability to combine detected segments. The same holds for a region which 
consists only of noise on the detected side. 

Furthermore, we group the possible values for g^^^. and into the categories 
{0, 1, > 1}. Together with taking the above-mentioned constraints into account, 
this leads to 19 disjoint classes of errors, as shown in table 1. 



® Alternatively one can define |a n 6| >5 where 5 > 0 is a small fixed threshold value. 
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9obj 


Gnoise (^) 




Snoise (^) 


class name 


1 


0 


true 


0 


true 


noise 


2 


0 


true 


1 


false 


false 


3 


1 


false 


0 


true 


miss 


4 


1 


false 


1 


false 


correct 


5 


1 


false 


1 


true 


correct incl. object as noise 


6 


1 


false 


>1 


false 


split 


7 


1 


false 


>1 


true 


split incl. object as noise 


8 


1 


true 


1 


false 


correct incl. noise as object 


9 


1 


true 


1 


true 


correct incl. object as noise and 
noise as object 


10 


1 


true 


>1 


false 


split incl. noise as object 


11 


1 


true 


>1 


true 


split incl. object as noise and 
noise as object 


12 


>1 


false 


1 


false 


merge 


13 


>1 


false 


1 


true 


merge incl. object as noise 


14 


>1 


false 


>1 


false 


merge+split 


15 


>1 


false 


>1 


true 


merge+split incl. object as noise 


16 


>1 


true 


1 


false 


merge incl. noise as object 


17 


>1 


true 


1 


true 


merge incl. object as noise and 
noise as object 


18 


>1 


true 


>1 


false 


merge+split incl. noise as object 


19 


>1 


true 


>1 


true 


merge+split incl. object as noise 
and noise as object 



Table 1. Classes of errors 



Applying this classification scheme to concrete segmentation results, rela- 
tive frequencies can be computed for each class. Because there are 17 classes 
where ground truth segments-of-interest are involved, we are able to compute 17 
frequencies of ground truth segments-of-interest w. r. t. the total number of 
ground truth segments-of-interest. In the same way 17 frequencies of detected 
segments-of-interest w. r. t. the total number of detected segments-of-interest 
can be computed. Note that the classification scheme is completely symmetrical 
regarding ground truth and detected segmentation. 

By using these measures, it exists a duality: There are e. g. two measures for 
the merge class, one from the ground truth side and one from the detected side. 
In order to avoid this duality, the number of regions belonging to each of the 19 
classes can alternatively be used. Using this way, we obtain 19 frequencies. A 
single quality measure — although it is very problematic to characterize such 
a complex task by one value — can be obtained by computing a weighted sum 
over the class frequencies. Figure 4 illustrates the basic evaluation approach. 
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Fig. 4. Overview of the basic evaluation approach 



5.4 Derivation of Concrete Evaluation Methods 

It depends on the individual evaluation task whether it is necessary for an evalu- 
ation to compute all these values in detail. Moreover it depends on the individual 
segmentation task whether each class of error can occur. Often it is possible to 
simplify this evaluation approach by uniting some classes of errors. 

Consider the example of a noise-free segmentation evaluation. In this case 
there does not exist either ground truth noise or detected noise. As a conse- 
quence, only classes with ~^Gnoise{k) A ~^Snoise{k) can occur. This leads to a 
simple segmentation evaluation scheme with 4 possible classes when using the 
region-based approach, as shown in table 2 (the region index k is omitted for 
purposes of readability). 





9obj 


^ohj 


class name 


1 


1 


1 


correct 


2 


1 


>1 


split 


3 


>1 


1 


merge 


4 


>1 


>1 


merge+split 



Table 2. Reduced classification scheme 



6 Application to Character Segmentation 

In this section we report on the evaluation of a character segmentation module. 
Our focus lies on the evaluation method itself, neither on the segmentation algo- 
rithm nor on the results of the evaluation. We use the segmentation evaluation 
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approach presented in the previous section as a basis; the approach will be ex- 
tended by some practical considerations (sections 6.2 and 6.3); these extensions 
are also applicable to other segmentation evaluation tasks. 

6.1 Application of Our Evaluation Approach 

A character segmentation algorithm usually operates on binary images, where 
a value of 1, for instance, stands for the foreground, and a value of 0, for the 
background. Only the segmentation of the foreground is of interest; in particu- 
lar, the foreground consists of character pixels, speckles, character or field boxes 
on forms etc. As a consequence, this segmentation algorithm has to distinguish 
segments-of-interest (characters) from noise (speckles etc.). For evaluating this 
task, the generation of ground truth is necessary. Therefore, we make the fol- 
lowing decisions: 

1. The set of indices from the area to be segmented (I) contains only the indices 
of foreground pixels. 

2. All non-character foreground objects are declared as noise. 

3. Each single character image is exactly one segment-of-interest. 

Having made these decisions, the segmentation evaluation framework is applica- 



We used text line images taken from about 400 address blocks printed in 
various fonts. For each text line, the results of the character segmentation module 
are organized in a segment hypothesis graph as shown in figure 5. 



This data structure is very popular when to represent character segmenta- 
tion results. Each path through the graph represents one possible segmentation. 
Furthermore, the character classification results (including classifier confidences) 
may be attached to each segment node. 

Ground truth was created half-automatically. In a first step, the best path 
was selected from the hypothesis graph by using a criterion based on the confi- 
dences of the character classification results of each segment. This segmentation 
was suggested in order to be checked or corrected manually by means of our 
interactive graphical tool Insegd (Interactive Segmentation of Documents). [L6] 



ble. 



^-*.1 k.r 




il tr r 



Fig. 5. Segment hypothesis graph 
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When doing the evaluation, we generated all possible paths throughout the 
hypothesis graph and compared them with the ground truth segmentation. For 
each comparison, we calculated a weighted sum over the class frequencies of the 
segmentation errors occurred. We chose the path with the best score. 

The evaluation tool Segeval implements the approach described in the pre- 
vious section. Figure 3 gives an exemplary output for the region-based evaluation 
approach. 
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15 


1 
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[Miss] 


0.2787. ( 


53) 


- 


- 
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Total 






( 


19043) 


( 


18948) 





Table 3. Exemplary output of the segmentation evaluation tool 



6.2 Inclusion of Segment Attributes 

Besides the ground truth generation on the segment level, we generated textual 
reference data, too. So each ground truth segment is attributed by its character 
class. Therefore, it is possible to select a specific class of segmentation error and 
to make a further distinction by using the character classes involved. Consider, 
for example, the class merge. By using the region-based approach, it was possible 
to detect which sequences of characters were the favourites for a merge. There- 
fore, it was possible to discover in a quantitative manner that most frequently 
the letter combinations ’tr’, ’ri’ and ’rf ’ lead to a merge. 

6.3 Evaluation of Hypothesis Generation 

Here, the goal is to assess the quality of the hypothesis graph. The ideal case 
would be a graph that contains only one path being the correct one. Since the 
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segments are of a geometrical nature, it is possible to count the number of 
hypotheses a over a specific pixel (x, y) or over a specific ground truth segment g. 
For example, it could be stated that the average number of hypotheses (a((7i)) 
over uppercase ground truth segments is lower than the average number over 
lower case segments. 

It should be noticed that a(x, y) is an on-line measure and, therefore, it can 
be used to detect image areas where the segmentation is unsafe. 



7 Conclusion 

Recently it has been recognized that the character segmentation task is a very 
critical one within the list of tasks of a document analysis system. Now as before, 
too little effort is made to deal with the thorny subject of performance evaluation, 
especially for the segmentation domain. 

First, we pointed out that text-based evaluation of segmentational tasks has 
several disadvantages, e. g. it only describes the effect of the errors made and 
not the errors itself. Therefore, it is not sufficient for a detailed error analysis. 

Secondly, we proposed a general approach to the evaluation of segmentation 
or extraction algorithms. In this approach, we introduced elementary classes of 
segmentation errors that are obvious. Furthermore we developed a segmentation 
evaluation approach which provides disjoint classes of errors. Since the evaluation 
is based on the segments directly, it is applicable to segmentation algorithms in 
a wide range and not restricted to a specific domain. 

We demonstrated the applicability of our approach by means of a practical 
example for the character segmentation task. Besides the application to character 
segmentation as presented here, we also have applied our evaluation approach 
to the zoning task. Finally, we want to suggest the use in other segmentation 
tasks, within and without the document analysis domain. 
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Abstract. Our aim in this paper is to present a generic approach for 
linearly combining multi neural classifier for cell analysis of forms. This 
approach can be applied in a preprocessing step in order to highlight 
the different kind of information filled in the form and to determine the 
appropriate treatment. Features used for the classification are relative 
to the text orientation and to its character morphology. Eight classes 
are extracted among numeric, alphabetic, vertical, horizontal, capitals, 
etc. Classifiers are multi-layered perceptrons considering firstly global 
features and refining the classification at each step by looking for more 
precise features. The recognition rate of the classifiers for 3. 500 cells 
issued from 19 forms is about 91%. 



1 Introduction 

Form analysis becomes with the success of OCr/icr techniques a very promising 
domain with different issues and applications. Several administrations and com- 
panies are today faced to a fast treatment of their forms in different domains 
such as order lecture, revenue form capture or multiple choice question paper 
analysis. Systems designed this last decade for form analysis are numerous and 
themes are varied. However, all of these systems are oriented towards a full form 
recognition without a real separation between the different phases. This makes 
difficult the reuse of systems and leads sometimes, for a new application, to 
the complete rewriting of the techniques. So, we have considered that for some 
classes of forms such as the tax forms, cells are the base of the form analysis and 
cell classification can constitute a generic part of a form analysis system. 

Considering cell detection and extraction, the literature mentions mainly two 
approaches. The most common one deals with known forms and uses a detailed 
model for each class of forms [2, 3, 4, 8]. Although the systems are efficient on 
specific forms, they can be hardly applied to other kind of forms. In opposite, 
the systems, in the other approach, ignore any a priori knowledge on the form 
and base the analysis mainly on cell analysis [5,6]. Although they are more 
general than the first ones and can be applied on a wide range of forms, their 
performance is limited because of their lack of knowledge. 

Our aim in this paper is to propose an intermediate solution for unknown 
form analysis based on cell classification. Cells are first extracted from the form 
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and classified according to different criteria based more on the content aspect 
than on its semantic interpretation. 

The cell extraction and classification is a very important step in a form 
analysis process for several reasons: 

— The information contained in the form is mainly located in the cells. 

~ The cell extraction allows to locate the information and to situate it ac- 
cording to the rows and columns. This leads to find at the same time the 
layout and the logical structure of the form (correspondence between rows 
and columns, number of dimensions, etc.). 

— The exam of the content of each cell can help to the content classification, 
first by separating cells containing the information from empty ones, second, 
by analyzing the type of content (text, digits, etc.) in order to apply on it 
the adequate treatment. 

~ At last, the cell extraction and content classification can help to the pre- 
classification of forms with a modest investigation. 

The outline of this paper is as follows. After a brief description of the ap- 
proach used for the cell location in section 2, we present in section 3 the differ- 
ent classes retained for the classification and give in section 4 the classification 
schema. Details dealing with the main classification steps will be then exposed 
in this section. So, we show the different features used for the different classes 
and the hierarchy of neural architectures. At last, before concluding, some ex- 
periments and results will be discussed in section 5. 



2 Cell Extraction 

As mentioned in [7] cell location and extraction is operated in three steps. 

In the first step, lines are detected in the image by applying Hough Trans- 
form. This technique was used for its robustness and reliability. It transforms 
the following line problem in a counting point problem [1]. In order to avoid a 
multitude of line candidates, voting points are limited to only those belonging 
either to the contours or to the black or gray areas. A recursive cut of the po- 
lar parameter space of lines and a fusion of close cells allow to fast locate the 
accumulation areas. 

In the second step, segments associated to the lines, are extracted from the 
image. The line following is operated by advantaging the closest black pixels of 
the Hough lines. The lines detected can be simple, double, continuous or discon- 
tinuous, contours of black and gray areas, or vertical alignments of parentheses. 

The cells are located at the third step. They are represented by a graph 
which arcs are the horizontal and vertical segments and which nodes are the 
intersection points between horizontal and vertical lines. Cells are given by the 
research for minimum circuits of the graph. 

This first part of the system has been tested with success on French tax forms 
as well as on tables. The line extraction takes about 30” per image. 
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3 Cell Classes 

A detailed study of French tax forms leads us to define eight classes for cells 
described below: 

~ DIGI: it regroups the set of cells containing only digits. These digits generally 
correspond to amounts and can be preceded by the sign ’+’ or 

— GRAY: it corresponds to gray areas which cannot be filled by any kind of 
data. 

~ HLET (for horizontal letters): all cells which text is horizontally aligned and 
which are constituted by alphanumeric chains containing lower-case letters 
and probably higher-case letters are affected to this class. They correspond 
essentially to form wordings. 

~ VLET (for vertical letters): it reassembles the same kind of cells within the 
class HLET but with text vertically aligned. 

— HHCL (for horizontal higher-case letters): cells containing higher-case letters 
horizontally aligned and some digits or symbols such as parentheses are 
attributed to this class. These cells often correspond to wordings representing 
amounts. 

— VHCL (for vertical higher-case letters): it corresponds to the class hhcl but 
considering only cells which text is vertically aligned. 

— BLAG: it regroups cells in inverse video (with black foreground). These cells 
play a particular role in our forms. 

— EMPT (for empty classes): this class regroups all the cells containing any 
data. 




Fig. 1. Example of Classes. 
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The choice of these classes depends of course on our application but can be 
adapted on other kind of forms. Figure 1 gives an example of a form highlighting 
these different classes. 

4 Analysis Phases 

The analysis schema consists of three main phases (cf. fig. 2: 

— In the first phase, cells are extracted by line searching, segment reconstruc- 
tion and cycle delimitation within the graph of line crossings 

— In the second phase, some features are extracted from the cells either globally 
on the hole data or more precisely on the different connected components 
within each cell 

— In the third phase, these features are analyzed by a list of classifiers which 
decide for one belonging class among the eight classes defined below 



Cell 




Cell 




Cell 


Location 




Analysis 




Classilication 






Fig. 2. Analysis Phases. 



4.1 Cell Extraction 

For line extraction, we used Hough transform on polar coordinates. Because of 
its slowness, the original method was improved by a filtering of voting points 
and a clever clustering of the accumulator cells in the Hough space (depending 
on line direction). 
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For filtering, only points belonging to contours vote. Thanks to this filtering, 
the system is not disturbed by the black strips and can detect accurately their 
contour. For thick lines, the two edges are merged. 

The clustering in the polar coordinates is made up by a recursive cutting up 
algorithm. 

Figure 3. a shows the hough straight line, the voting pixel and the current 
segment followed. Figure 3.b shows the line extraction by Hough. We can notice 
that lines made up by brackets and black strips are also found. Finally, Figure 3.c 
synthesises the different extraction rates, for well delimitation, under- and over- 
segmentation, and for omission. 
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Fig. 3. Cell Extraction. 



The method tolerates a reasonable orientation. Each item is depicted by 
a box in a specific colour. Even though the method gives a very indifferent 
quality, it provides a good base for a global classification of the cells. Joined 
characters and overlapping characters with horizontal lines are usually disturbing 
the classification(cf. fig. 4. 

4.2 Cell Classification 

The cell classification schema can be divided into three steps as shown if fig. 5. 

The classification is performed progressively in order to discard rapidly the 
obvious cases and to refine the others. 

The role of the first step is to give a rapid decision on the simple cases such 
as GRAY, EMPT and blac and to separate the remaining classes into two main 
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categories depending on the alignment: horizontal or vertical. Because of the ill 
quality of the image, this classification is operated globally on the cell images 
by using some numeric features. 

The objective of the second step is to refine the classification within both 
categories The classification is operated directly on the image of the CCs of the 
cell. Two specific neuronal nets are used at this level. 

The third stage is used for some disturbing cases corresponding to cut charac- 
ters such as the zero which seriously handicaps the straightforward classification 
of the digits. A specific classifier is used for a possible merging of cut digits. 



4.3 Classification from CC Parameters 

12 simple numerical parameters have been experimentally determined for the 
classification in the first step. 

1. Number of connected components: this is related to the number of CCs 
after a merging step introduced because of the presence of numerous cut 
characters (cf. fig. 6). The merging is made within a cell, line by line. Two 
CCs are merged if they respect the following constraints: 

— they belong to the same text line, 

— they are consecutive in the line, 

— they are superposed (cf. fig. 7. a) or overlapped with an important in- 
tersection area (cf. fig. 7.b) or overlapped with a small intersection and 
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Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 



Fig. 5. Cell Classification. 



0 a0& 



Fig. 6. Connected Components Before Merging. 



where one of the CC is very small compared to the average size of the 
Cell’s CCs studied. 

2. Text alignment: we have observed in the forms studied that the cells which 
are more wide than tall, contain text horizontally aligned. In opposite, when 
the cells are more tall then wide, the text can be aligned horizontally or 
vertically. An analysis of the text is then necessary in this case. Three cases 
are considered: 

— the number of horizontal CCs , i.e. those which the height is greater than 
the width, 

— the homogeneity of the height of the text lines, 

— the height of the greater CCs of each line. 




a) Merging of 2 CCs b) Overlapping of 2 CCs c) Size of CC1 is very small 

compared of the size of CC2 



Fig. 7. Different configurations of Connected Components. 
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If the number of horizontal CCs is important, text lines are homogeneous 
and if there are CCs in each line which height is similar to the line height, 
the text is considered as horizontally aligned. Otherwise, it is considered as 
vertically aligned. 

3. Number of text lines: the text lines are detected by analyzing the histogram 
obtained by horizontal or vertical projection of the image. 

This analysis is performed in three steps: 

~ In the first step, the black areas of the histogram are delimited. When 
the text is of a good quality and lines are not overlapped, each black area 
corresponds to a text line. To avoid to take into account the noise, only 
black areas are considered with a size experimentally fixed to 3 pixels 
for the height and 5 pixels for the width. It is important to combine 
the height and the width in order to avoid to consider as noise, lines 
containing only one character (cf. fig 8). 

Exercice N 

I 

Fig. 8. Example of a Line containing only one Character. 




— In the second step, picks found are merged where they are close (sep- 
arated with less than 3 pixels). In fact, in some cases, a line can be 
represented by two picks. This is the case for the line of 9 because the 
letter ’g’ of the word ’outillage’ is composed of two CCs. 



EmGGigaiQs, mnDcDicI sll CBatillii- 

gic idOdsiidicIs 

Fig. 9. Bad Segmented Characters. 



~ Lines previously found are examined in order to separate couples of con- 
secutive lines connected by the down-strokes of the ones or the stems of 
the others (cf. fig 10). For this, each black area is analyzed so that picks 
separated by a valley which height is less than a threshold ’s’ which value 
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has been fixed at 28% of the greatest height (cf. fig 11) are extracted. 
These picks are compared if they are neghbours. We begin by analyzing 
the picks having the deepest valleys. If the distance between a pair of 
picks is less than the sum of the width of the two picks, this probably 
indicates the presence of two close text lines. If the widths of these two 
potential lines are comparable, then two separated lines are considered. 
In the other cases, we merge the two picks which forms a single line. 
When all the picks have been treated by pairs, we compare the size of 
the lines obtained during this step. If their size is homogeneous, the lines 
are selected, else only lines extracted in the second step are preserved. 




Fig. 10. Very Close Text Lines. 



4. Number of classes of CC heights. It is obtained from the analysis of height 
histogram of the CCs. 

A pick is indicated by a high value of the histogram. The class searching is 
determined as follows: 

Begin 

Create a class with the biggest pick. 

Examine the others picks in a decreasing order. 

Let Pc be the current pick, search Pg a bigger pick than Pc and the closest 
of Pc. 

If Pc is enough close to Pg 

then Pc belongs to the same class than Pg 
else create a new class containing Pc. 

End 

5. Number of CC width classes. 

6. Number of width classes of the spaces between CCs. 

7. Average number of black segments per line in a CC. 

8. Average density of black pixels per CC. 

9. Density of black pixels in a cell. 

10. Average height of CCs. 

11. Number of CCs deleted: this value is determined during the CC extraction 
step; it corresponds to the number of CCs assimilated to the noise. 

12. Ratio between the number of CCs deleted and the total number of CCs. 
The choice of these 12 parameters results from a series of observations and 
tests realized on a database built up for this problem and from which we have 
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verified the contribution of each one of these parameters in the classification 
process. 

The classifier uses a mono-layer perceptron with 12 neurons on the entry 
layer (for the 12 parameters) and 5 neurons on the exit layer (for the 5 
classes retained). 



4.4 Classification from Cell CCs 

This phase including the steps 2 and 3 of the classification process, tends to 
classify cells containing text into three classes: DIGI, hlet and hhcl for cells 
with horizontal alignment or into two classes: vlet and vhcl for cells with 
vertical alignment. In the tax forms, there was not amounts vertically aligned. 
This explains the class difference in relation with the alignment. 

In the second step, the entry data of the classifier is the size normalized image 
of a CC. The classifier retained is a perceptron with a hidden layer. It contains 
64 neurons on the entry layer (the 64 pixels of the normalized image of a CC), 12 
neurons on the hidden layer and 2 or 3 neurons on the output layer according to 
the alignment of the studied cell. A value is associated to each output. For every 
output, we compute the product of the values of each CC of the considered cell. 
The output having the higher product is attributed to the cell. 
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The results obtained at the end of this step are satisfactory except for the 
DIGI class. Errors come essentially from the ’0’ often bad segmented and cut in 
two parts. So, cells containing a majority of ’0’ are bad classified. The solution 
for this problem is given in the third step. 

In this step, CCs presented to the classifier are normalized and grouped by 
pairs. This treatment is realized for cells which number of height class of CCs is 1 
or 2. The classifier used is a perceptron having 128 neurons on the entry layer 
(the 128 pixels of the image normalized and merged into 2 CCs), 18 neurons on 
the hidden layer and 2 neurons on the output layer: one for the ’0’ class and one 
for the other characters. 

These results are compared with those of the step 2 and a decision is taken 
for the belonging or not of the cell to the classes DIGI, hlet or hhcl. 

A score is determined for each one of the three classes and we retain the one 
which score is the highest. Let notice 

ScDIGI: the score of the class DIGI for the cell considered, 

ScHLET: the one of hlet, 

ScHHCL: the one of hhcl, 

SjC2Hcci: the output value j of the classifier 2H for the CC i, 

SjCScci: the output value j of the classifier 3 for the CC i merged with the CC 
i+1. 

The computations are made as follows: 

Begin 

ScDIGI, ScHLET, ScHHCL = 1 
i = 1 

For every CC i of the current cell do 
If SlCScc i i S2C3cc i then 
ScDIGI = ScDIGI * SlC2Hcci 
ScHLET = ScHLET * S2C2Hcci 
ScHHCL = ScHHCL * S3C2Hcci 
i = i +1 
Else 

ScDIGI = ScDIGI * SlC3cci 
ScHLET = ScHLET * S2C2Hcci * S2C2Hcci + 1 
ScHHCL = ScHHCL * S2C2Hcci * S2C2Hcci + 1 
i = i +2 
Endif 
Endfor 

End 

5 Results and Discussion 

The classification process was tested on 19 French tax forms belonging to the 
General Direction of French Revenue. The classification time for one form is 
about 1’45” on a SUN Ultra Spark station, model 140 MHz. 
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The results obtained are detailed in the table 1 and the classification rates 
are presented in table 2. A classification example of a form is given in 12. The 
color attributed to each cell indicates the class found (cf. fig 3). A classification 
error is materialized by the presence of a little square on the bottom left. It has 
the colour of the wanted class. 





DIGI 


HLET 


HHCL 


VLET 


VHCL 


GRAY 


BLAC 


EMPT 


Total 
Number 
of Cells 


DIGI 


638 


9 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


653 


HLET 


5 


587 


233 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


829 


HHCL 


4 


22 


308 


4 


2 


2 


0 


0 


342 


VLET 


0 


0 


0 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


VHCL 


0 


0 


0 


0 


72 


0 


0 


0 


72 


GRAY 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


23 


1 


0 


25 


BLAC 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


72 


0 


72 


EMPT 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


7 


0 


1479 


1488 



Table 1. Form Classification Results. 



DIGI 


HLET 


HHCL 


VLET 


VHCL 


GRAY 


BLAC EMPT 


TOTAL 


97.70% 


70.81 % 


90.06 % 


100.00 % 


100.00 % 


92.00 % 


100.00%|99.40% 


91.38% 



Table 2. Classification Rates. 



We can remark that the scores are very good for the classes DIGI, vlet, 
VHCL, GRAY, BLAG and EMPT, but are less good for the classes hlet and hhcl. 
There are several reasons explaining the confusions: 

— The bad quality of images can produce an over-segmentation (cf. fig. 11) or 
a under-segmentation (cf. fig. 12). 

— Some characters have the same morphology in lower-case and higher-case 
and cannot be differentiated after normalization. It is the case of characters 
as ’c’, ’o’, ’s’, ’u’, ’v’, ’x’ and ’z’. 

Several solutions can be considered in order to resolve these problems: 

— creation of a reject class for cells for which it is difficult to make a choice 
between the classes HLET and HHCL, 

— fusion of the classes HLET and HHCL: this fusion gives a general classifica- 
tion rate equal to 98,32%, 

— the consideration of the CC height before normalization. 
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DIGI 


HLET 


HHCL 


VLET 


VHCL 


GRAY 


BLAC 


EMPTY 


red 


brown 


orange 


clear green 


dark green 


cyan 


yellow 


mauve 



Table 3. Colors of the eigh Cell Classes. 



6 Conclusion 

This paper outlines a feasibility study for the classification of form cells into eight 
classes depending on the presence of information or not, on the text alignment: 
horizontal or vertical and the character modes higher-case or lower-case. Few 
systems have been developed in this sense. Most of the classification methods 
developed try to differentiate between text and non text areas. We used a per- 
ceptron for the classification. It is mono-layer for the first step which realizes a 
pre-classification by using numerical parameters. It contains one hidden layer for 
the steps 2 and 3 which analyze the text areas from normalized images of CCs. 
The results obtained are acceptable. Improvements and adaptations remain are 
possible. Acknowledgements: The authors wish to thank N. Pican for providing 
us with his implementation of the perceptron algorithm. 
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Fig. 12. An Example of Form Classification. 
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Abstract. In this paper we present a fonnal approach to Document 
Analysis based on the notions of textons and texture. This theoretical 
framework is then used to define textnre-based font style classifiers. 
Tests on scanned docmnent pages indicate good performance of the 
classifiers. 



1 Introduction 

Humans are able to identify regions in a document and tlieir characteristics at first 
glance, as text is treated as texture by the human visual system. This thesis is generally 
supported by Watt ([10]) and more specifically by Bloomberg ([1]). 

Apparently, text in the image of a document page consists of discrete perceptual 
units: strokes, characters, words, lines and blocks. Thus, it is reasonable to adopt the 
basic ideas of a well-known psychological theory of human texture perception: Julesz' 
Texton Theory ([5]). This tlieory defines textures as aggregates of textons, where tex- 
tons are discrete, simply shaped elements of the image with a small number of basic, 
observable features ("perceptual atoms"). 

For the use in document analysis we developed a formal tlieory that fixes the no- 
tions of textons and texture in a proper mathematical way. The basic idea underlying 
this theory is that textures can be described by the textons as building blocks and by 
two relations: a neighborhood relation and a similarity relation, expressing the spatial 
distribution and the similarity of textons. Based on the theory, we show how font style 
classifiers for italics, bold and all-capitals can be defined. 

Our special interest in font style detection is due to the fact, that style changes in a 
document "pop out" ([7]) and guide us in extracting relevant information. 

In contrast to Bloomberg ([1]), who constructs morphological classifiers for tex- 
ture-based font style analysis, we explicitly model elements of font style textures by 
textons. Automatic detection of italics, bold and all-capitals by explicit features is also 
described in[2]. The usefulness of font style detection for information retrieval is 
mentioned, but the paper’s aim is improving OCR by previous font style analysis. 

S.-W. Lee and Y. Nakano (Eds.): DAS'98, LNCS 1655, pp. 72-83, 1999. 

© Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 1999 
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Not only the font style, but the predominant font of running text in an English 
document is identified in [6] using a database of function words in various fonts. 

In [4] the term texton is used in a different meaning, namely for the logical compo- 
nents of text (characters, words, etc.) in a hierarchical manner. 

The overall aim of our work is attention-based extraction of relevant information 
from documents by classifying typography and layout features. Doermann ([3]) also 
uses these features, in order to determine the role of document parts in the process of 
transferring information. 



2 Formal Deflnition of Textons 

Julesz defines textons to be discrete elements or objects with a set of observable fea- 
tures. This definition can be formalized in a simple way: 

Definition 2.1: A texton structure TS is a 4-tuple TS=(D,r,E,<l>) with the properties 

1 . Z)g is a non-empty compact subset of R^. 

2. /"is a finite partition of/) and for each /g F, /is non-empty and compact. 

3. E^EiX...xE„ is a feature space. 

4. 0:F-^E is a function, assigning each / from Fa feature vector from E. 

Remarks: 

1. D is called the domain, and a pair t^(y, d>(y)) is called a texton in the texton struc- 

ture TS. Given a texton t=(y <l>(y)), then Dom(t) denotes the carrier /and Prop(t) 
the feature vector of the texton t. 

2. Given two textons s and t, then Dom(s)r\Dom(t)^0 <=> s~t. This models the as- 
sumption that textons are discrete objects. 

3. Let TEXo,r.E .0 denote the set of all textons of a given texton structure 
TS=(D,FE, 0). If it is not misleading we write TEX instead of TEX^ r. <p • 

4. For n-dimensional texton structures we can replace R^ by R". For discrete texton 
structures we take the integers Z instead of the reals R. 

For a formal definiton of texture we consider that Julesz defines textures as aggregates 
of similar textons of constant density. In our framework this means that textons have 
to be connected spatially and that they should have similar features. To model con- 
nectedness and similarity we introduce two relations: 

Definition 2.2: Let TS=(D,F,E, (P) be a texton structure and TEX the set of all textons. 
Then NqTEXxTEX is called a neighborhood relation in TEX, if 

1. \/t&TEX: (t, t) G N. 

2. \/s, t G TEX. {s, 0 G A ^ (f, s) G N. 

Definition 2.3: Let / be a feature space,then X^ExE is a similarity relation, if X is 
an equivalence relation. 

Remarks: 

1 . X induces a partition of the feature space. Given two textons s and t, and a similar- 
ity relation X, then s and t have equivalent features in respect of X, if (Prop(s), 
Prop(t))eX. 
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2. Each similarity relation Z can be composed from component similarity relations 
ixE j. It is also evident that each similarity relation Z induces component 
similarities Z], Z^. 

Definition 2.4: Let TS^(D,r,E,^) be a texton structure, TEX the set of all textons, 
NqTEXxTEX a neighborhood relation and Z^ExE a similarity relation. Then two 
textons s and t from TEX are N-Zconnected, if there exists a chain ti, e TEX such 
that: 

1 . s = t\ and t = tn • 

2. Vi = 1, n-1: (tj, ti+\)&N and (Prop(t),Prop(ti+\))eZ. 

Remark: 

A-2^connectedness is the key to the definition of textures, because the underlying idea 
is that textures consist of chains of similar textons. It is evident that if s is N-Z 
connected with t, then t is also A-2^connected with s. 

Definition 2.5: Let TS=(D,r,E,'P) be a texton structure, TEX the set of all textons, 
NqTEXxTEX a neighborhood relation and EcUxi? a similarity relation. Then a set 
TqTEX is a N-Ztexture, if 

1 . \fs, tsT: s and t are A-2^connected, 

2. \/si T: there is no te T such that s and t are A-2^connected. 

Remarks: 

1. Textures are sets of maximally A-i7connected textons. 

2. Let S and Tbe A-2^textures, then Sr^T 0 <=> S=T. This means that textures do 
not share textons. In addition, for textures S and T with Si^T the sets |J Dom(s) and 

seS 

\jDom(t) are disjoint. 

teT 

Under the definition’s viewpoint document segmentation means to find a hierarchical 
sequence of textures in the document, i.e. to establish a texton hierarchy. When per- 
forming a bottom-up analysis, this hierarchy is installed by the lemma: 

Lemma 2.1: Let TS^(D,F,E,(P) be a texton structure, TEX the set of all textons and 
TEXTURES the set of all W2^textures, that are formed by a neighborhood relation 
NqTEXxTEX and a similarity relation Z^xE. 

Furthermore, be E*^E*\X...xE*ja a feature space, A:TEXTURES—>E* and 
a.TEXTURES-^T^, where \jDom(t) :Te TEXTURES} and 0(7)= \jDom{t) . 

teT teT 

Then there exists a function 0*:T*-^E* such that the diagram Fig. 1 commutes. 



TEXTURES 




Fig. 1. 
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Remarks: 

1 . As 7"* is a finite partition of D, and 0* is a feature assignment aeeording to Defini- 
tion 2.1, TS*^{D,n',E*,(P*') is a texton stmeture. 

2. The mapping A refieets that the features of a eonstrueted texton at the new level are 
ealeulated from features of those textons used in eonstmetion. 

3. As higher level textons are eonstrueted from textures (= sets of lower level textons), 
there is a natural inelusion between the textons in a hierarehy. To denote that a 
lower level texton t eontributed to the ereation of a higher level texton s we write in 
the following t^s. 

4. The theoretieal framework also allows to assign statistieal features to a higher level 
texton. For example, let S^ExE be a similarity relation different from E. Then a 
feafure e e E is dominant for a texture T in respeet of S, if 

\/e’&E\ I {f. {Prop(t), e)e 5} | > | {^: {Prop(s), e’)£ 5}| . 

The feature e ean be taken as a eharaeterizing feature of the higher level texton. 
This is exaetly what is done for font style deteetion with more elaborate statistical 
methods (Chapter 4). 

5. So far, we were only concerned with one texton structure over a domain D and the 
construction of hierarchies. In pracfice, we have to deal with different interwoven 
texton structures simultaneously reflecting different textural aspects. 

In general, documenf analysis uses rather simple features to characterize textons. 
Among them are size and position of a texton as follows: 

Let rhe a partition of D. Then we can define for each ye P. 

TOP( y) = maxjy :(x,y)e y\, BOT( y) = min{y : (x, y) e y} 

LEFT(')^ = min{x : (x,y) e 'fi, R1GPIT('}^ = max{v : (x, y) & y\ 

HEIGHTi]^ = TOP(j) - BOT(^ + 1, WIDTH(]^ = LEFT(^ - RIGHT(^ + 1 

Subsequently, one can define a mapping 0('})^(TOP(']^, BOT(]^, LEFT(']^, 
RlGPIT('j^, P[EIGP[T('j^, WIDTH('j^), providing us with a basic feature vector. Apart 
from these basic geometric features, a texton may have additional features, e.g. area, 
orientation and, for higher level textons, the amount of lower level textons used for 
construction, etc.. 



3 Grouping and Texton Hierarchy 

A short explanation of the grouping process is given, because in our approach the hi- 
erarchical grouping of strokes (^) to character textures, character to word textures, etc. 
is a prerequisite for font style detection. Steps upwards in the texton hierarchy are 
done, when we construct from a character texture the character texton c, from a word 
texture the word texton w, from a line texture the line texton / and from a block texture 
the block texton b, such that 
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Although the texton theory is general enough to deseribe grouping on bit and run 
level, we start at the level of strokes. The earrier yof a stroke is an area of 8-eonnected 
blaek runs, sueh that there is no split- or merge-run in the area. (split-/merge-run: at 
least two eoimeeted runs in the next/previous image line). The strokes are grouped to 
eharaeter textons by the strokes’ geometrie properties. The neighborhood relation N is 
the 8-eonneetion relation between strokes. The similarity relation £ eonsiders width, 
height and orientation of a stroke. 

On the basis of eharaeter textons the word textures ean be found, for example with 
relations similar to the following: 

Let cl, c2, c3 be eharaeter textons, then 

{cl,c2)eN\<^ 

RIGHT _OF{cl, c2)a\/c3-.DISTANCE{c 1, c2)HDISTANCE(cl , c5)a 

DISTANCE(cl,c2)<mm{HEIGHT(cl),HEIGHT(c2)/K 

DISTANCE(cl, c2)<MAXDIST^... 

(c7,c2)gE:<^ \HEIGHT(cl)-HEIGHT(c2)\<mm{HEIGHT(cl),HEIGHT(c2} 0.67A 

OVERLAP(cl, c2)>mm{HEIGHT(cl),HEIGHT(c2)}l 4 a .... 

The distanee is given by the differenee between the left border of c2 and the right 
border of cl. c2 is right of cl, if the left border of c2 is right of the left border of cl 
and cl and c2 have an overlap in vertieal direetion. 

Next, the word textons are grouped to lines by quite similar neighborhood and 
similarity relations. 

During grouping, features of the newly established textons ean be ealeulated, e.g. 
the word and line features geometrieal borders, base line, top line, average eharaeter 
height, area, and the line feature line skew. 

The most sophistieated grouping step is the investigation of bloek textures, as we 
get eonfronted with a multitude of different two-dimensional texture models that are 
based on the multitude of possible bloek layouts. The basie neighborhood relation N is 
given by the distanee between two vertieally adjaeent lines. The basie similarity rela- 
tion i7is given by the average eharaeter height within a line. 

In the following, we use STROKES to denote the set of all stroke textons, CHARS 
for the eharaeter textons, WORDS for the word textons, LINES for the line textons, 
and BLOCKS for the bloek textons in a doeument. 



4 Font Style Detection 

Based on the results of the grouping proeess a further texture analysis determines dif- 
ferent font styles for the words in the doeument. The elassifieation proeess gives a new 
feature for a word texton based on the features of the textons on lower levels. This 
new feature ean be used with a new similarity relation in a more elaborate texture 
analysis to find pop outs on a higher level. 
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4.1 Italics Classiflcation 

Italics font style is characterized by the slant of the approximately vertical stroke tex- 
tons in a word. The slant of a stroke as a stroke texton feature is given by the angle a 
between the vertical line and the connecting line of the top-most and bottom-most 
black run of the stroke (Fig. 2). 




Fig. 2. Slant of a stroke 

If se STROKES, then the slant of ^ is 
SLANT{s)=iavL{a) = 

CENT _ H[T0P _ MOST _ RUN[s))- CENT _ H[B0TT0M _ MOST _ RUN[s))+\ 

HEIGHT{s) 

where CENT H denotes the middle of the according top-most and bottom-most run. 

To derive a mean slant for a word texton we WORDS, we investigate the approxi- 
mately vertical strokes, that contributed to the word texture: 

A_VERTICALS(w)^{s:s>waHE1GHT(s)>WIDTH(s)} 

The mean slant of the word w is given by 

MEAN_SLANT(w) = Y.SLANT{s)/\A_VERT1CALS(w)\ 

seA _VERTlCALS{w) 

and the mean slant of a text block be BLOCKS by 

MEAN_SLANT(b) = X MEAN _ SLANT{w) l\{w.w>b^we WORDSj . 

WE{w.w^bAWEWORDS] 

With these features, the new feature ITALICS{w) for the word texton w is given: 

Let w be a word texton and b the block texton with w>-b, then 

ITALICS(w):^MEAN_SLANT(w)>THvMEAN_SLANT(b)>TH. 

According to Table 1, we have set the threshold 77/=0.12=tan(7°). 
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Due to the statistical nature of the feature, word slants are only reliable for words 
that have a significant number of approximately vertical strokes. Experiments have 
shown nice classifier performance for words with more than three characters. 



4.2 Bold Classification 

A word in bold font style is characterized by its black intensity, which is caused by the 
number of black pixels per area in the word core. 

The base line of a line texton I is the regression line through the bottoms of the 
characters without descender in the line. The top line is the regression line through the 
tops of the capitals and characters with ascender. As we assume the lines to be de- 
skewed, the regression lines are given by the two y-values TOP{l) and BASE(l). 

Given a word texton w in a line / (w>/), then the word core of w is given by: 

WORD_CORE{w)= 

{(x,y):LEFT(w)^^GHT(w)ABASE(l)<y^ASE(l)+h-(TOP(w)-BASE(l)+l)}, 

with h^0.61. h has been deduced from the difference in height between lowercase and 
uppercase characters in different fonts. Actually, the ratio is 0.74 (Table 1), but we 
take a smaller ratio to ensure measurement in the real core area of the word. 

Note, that the word core is not a texton. It is only a region in the basic domain D 
underlying the texton structure. 

Given the word core for a word w in line / we can define the black intensity of the 
word w by: 

BLACK_INTENS(w)= 

\WORD_CORE(w)r\Dom(w)\imTOP(w)-BASE(l)+\yWIDTH(w)). 

As this local intensity cannot determine bold font style, we investigate the intensity 
distribution across the document by setting up a histogram of the intensity values for 
the document. From this histogram we derive a threshold for classification. 

Let l<i,j<Nbin, then the histogram of black intensity values is given by 

H{i) = \{w. wG WORDS Ai = • BLACK _ /A7’£AG'(w)J| 

and the derived threshold by 

TH = (max{i : Vy : H(i) > H{j)]+d)lN ,,, , 

with Abin =100 and <7=8 set empirically. 

We also define the black intensities for blocks. Let h be a block texton, then 

BLACK_INTENS(b)= Y^^ACK _INTENS{w)/\{w:w>iAwe WORDS}\. 

welw.w'^h AwePVORDS} 



Thus, the new feature BOLD(w) for the word texton w is given by: 
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Let w be a word texton and b the block texton with wyb, then 

BOLD{w)-.<^BLA CK_INTENS{w)>TH\/BLACKJNTENS{b)>TH. 

This classifier works nice for words with a reasonably sized word core, i.e. for 
words with more than 3 characters. For words with less characters we can extend the 
definition by nsing the direct predecessor PREDfw) and snccessor SUC(w): 

If w is a word with less than fonr characters, then 

BOLD(w) :<^BLACK lNTENS(w)>TH A 

(BLACKJNTENS(PRED(w))>THvBLACKJNTENS(SUC(w))>TH). 

4.3 All-capitals Classification 

All-capitals words are characterized by the heights of the contained characters. For 
statistic classificatioa the cliaracter heights are compared to an adaptive threshold that 
is calcnlated from the mean height of lines in a block. 

The mean height of lines in a block b is given by 

MEAN_L_HEIGHT(b) = Y (JOP(J) - BASE{1) + 1) / \{hl>-bAl€LINES\ . 

l^{llybAleUNES} 

Given a word w in line / of a block b tlien 

ALL_CAPIT(w):^yce CHARS,c>w:(TOP(c)-BASE(l)+\>h-MEAN_L_HEIGHT(b)). 

Given a block b with character c in line /, tlien 

ALL_CAPIT(b):<^ 

\{c-.cyb ATOP{c)-BASE{l)+\>h -MEAN _L_HElGHT{b) ACS CHARS\ 
\{c:c>bAceCHARS\ 

Experiments on synthetic docnments (Cliapter 5.1) have yielded the ratio of 0.74 be- 
tween the height of lowercase cliaracters withont ascender or descender and the height 
of capital characters. For robnst all-capitals classification /?=0. 85 is chosen. 

Essentially, the ALL CAPIT classifier for blocks connts big characters. If more 
than 2/3 of a block’s characters are big, the whole block is an all-capitals block. 

We end np in the following classifier for the new featnre ALL_CAPlTAL{w): 

Let w be a word texton and b the block texton witli then 

ALL_CAPITAL(w): c^ALL CAPIT(w) vALL CAPIT(b). 

The classifier does not treat words with less than three characters, becanse with 
these words there is ambignity between words completely in all-capitals style and 
those that contain both capital characters and characters with ascender. 
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5 Tests and Results 



5,1 Tests on Synthetic Documents 

Synthetic documents were used to test features for font styles under standardized con- 
ditions. There were synthetic documents in four different typefaces and in 3 different 
font sizes each in italics and bold font style. All synthetic documents were printed on a 
laser printer at 600dpi and then scanned at 300dpi with fixed threshold. 

Each synthetic document contains the alphabet once printed in lowercase and once 
in uppercase, and the numbers from 0 to 9. The characters are divided into groups of 
differing basic structure (present or lacking ascender and descender), so that the dif- 
ferently structured characters can be examined separately. 

To investigate the threshold TH for italics classification, the average of the slants 
over the whole document was calculated for all synthetic documents, once in italic (A) 
and once in plain (B) font style (Table 1). A comparison suggests the value 77/=0.12 
at the lower bound of A as an appropriate threshold. 



Table 1. Results for slant 



Font 


A 


B 


Arial, 8pt 


0.13 


0.02 


Arial, lOpt 


0.13 


0.02 


Arial, 12pt 


0.11 


0.02 


Times New Roman, 8pt 


0.17 


0.01 


Times New Roman, lOpt 


0.19 


0.01 


Times New Roman, 12pt 


0.19 


0.01 


Graphite Light, 8pt 


0.19 


0.11 


Graphite Light, lOpt 


0.25 


0.12 


Graphite Light, 12pt 


0.19 


0.11 


Courier, 8pt 


0.13 


-0.01 


Courier, lOpt 


0.14 


0.01 


Courier, 12pt 


0.14 


0.02 



Table 2 gives the results for the measurement of the ratio of character heights A = 
height(/owerca^e without ascender and descender)/hdght(uppercase), that is used for 
defining the word core and classifying all-capitals. Its average is 0.74 for all font 
families and heights. 
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Table 2. Results for height ratio 



Font 


A 


Arial, 8pt 


0.76 


Arial, lOpt 


0.76 


Arial, 12pt 


0.75 


Times New Roman, 8pt 


0.72 


Times New Roman, lOpt 


0.72 


Times New Roman, 12pt 


0.70 


Graphite Light, 8pt 


0.67 


Graphite Light, lOpt 


0.73 


Graphite Light, 12pt 


0.65 


Courier, 8pt 


0.83 


Courier, lOpt 


0.77 


Courier, 12pt 


0.76 



5.2 Tests on Scanned Document Pages 

We tested our classifiers on document pages from the UW-III Document Image Data- 
base ([9]). We chose the 20 pages S000bin.tif to S00kbin.tif, that are scanned directly 
from original scientific papers at 300dpi. The text on every page (excluding graphics 
and formulas) was processed by the above classifiers (example: Fig. 3). 



Table 3. Results for document pages S000bin.tif to S00kbin.tif 



Font style 


#( words in 
respective style) 


#(correctly classified words 
in respective style 


#(plain 

words) 


#(falsely classified 
plain words) 


Italics 


378 


350 (93%) 


16338 


19(0.1%) 


Bold 


568 


542 (95%)+l l(all-capitals) 


16148 


9 (0.06%) 


All-Capitals 


94 


89 (95%) 


16622 


24 (0.1%)+103(numerals) 



Table 3 shows, how many words in the respective style were detected correctly and 
how many words in plain style were marked falsely as being printed in the respective 
font style. Note, that the bold classifier missed 1 1 bold words printed in all-capitals. 
With the present approach all-capitals are a problem, because the greater part of up- 
percase characters lies outside the defined word core. The all-capitals classifier also 
suffers from a structural problem, that is given by the fact that the height of numerals 
is almost the same as the height of uppercase characters. 



6 Conclusion and Future Work 



We presented a first step towards a texture -based approach to document analysis. We 
established a formal theory of texture, inspired by Julesz’ Texton Theory, and trans- 
ferred the psychological notion of textons to a mathematical one. Within our formal 
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framework, the paper described classifiers for bold, italics and all-capitals font style. 
The classifiers can be implemented efficiently, because they use relatively simple 
features, that can be calculated partially during the preceding grouping process. The 
good performance of the classifiers on scanned documents showed the practical rele- 
vance of our approach. 

At present, we are extending our theory, so that the detection of additional layout 
features in a document can be described consistently in the framework of textons. It is 
our aim to detect those layout features that would attract a human's attention at first 
glance, in order to enable attention-based extraction of relevant information from 
documents ([8]). 
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Fig. 3. Grouping and font style detection on s00mbin.tif (dark grey: bold, medium grey: italics, 
light grey: all-capitals) 
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Abstract. In this paper, vve present a method to classify forms by a 
statistical approach ; the physical structure may vary from one writer to 
another. An automatic fonn segmentation is performed to extract the 
physical structure wliich is described by the main rectangular block set. 
During the form learning pliase, a block matcliing is made inside each 
class ; the number of occurrences of each block is counted, and 
statistical block attributes are computed. During the phase of 
identificatioa we solve the block instability by introducing a block 
penalty coefficient, wliich modifies the classical expression of 
Mahalanobis distance. A block penalty coefficient depends on the block 
occurrence probability. Experimental results, using the different form 
types, are given. 



1 Introduction 

An important problem in an automatic form reading system is the form type 
identification. As Doermann et al.’ said, the form identification lies essentially on an 
appropriate choice of the infonnation primitives extracted by the document 
segmentation. Several methods for matching forms structures have been reported in 
literature: for the construction of the model, Mao et al^ use the attributes of the 
horizontal and vertical lines, of the junction points and tire regions. However, there 
must be at least two horizontal lines in every form for reliable recognition and 
registration. The authors^ used three types of line segment to represent a form. A 
fuzzy matching is used for the form recognition. Islutani'' presented a method that 
operates in a hierarchical way. At first, a line matching is constructed, which gives a 
compatibility graph. On this graph, the first clique is searched to identify the 
homogenous regions. The used compatibility criterion takes in account the similarities 
based on the intersection number in the lines. The author explains his choice by the 
robustness, insensibility to scale variation and noise distortion. Another approach^ 
proposed a model based on detecting lines as basic items. A matching graph is 
proposed for an automatic localization and the extraction of the form field-in data.® 
Another model’ is based on attributed relational graphs and the system performs form 
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registration and location fields using algorithms based on the hypothesize-and-verify 
paradigm. The authors* described a system that locates form structures by matching 
horizontal and vertical lines between two forms. The approach is based on the A - 
searh-algorithm. The system proposed by Dubiel et al.^ runs independently from any 
restriction on form layout and requires neither an identification number nor any 
prespecified line structure. The classification is done by searching counterparts of 
characteristic blocks of text lines of each reference pattern in filled form. The 
authors'® described three classifiers which focus on form identification. For the first 
two, the information based on a pyramidal image decomposition is used by the k- 
Nearest-Neighbor and the Multilayer Perceptron. The third uses the information 
extracted from the form content as a tree structure. 

This paper describes a system which allows to identify automatically different 
types of forms without any sign of reference. A method for the extraction of the 
main representative rectangular blocks of the physical structure document is 
presented. The required thresholds for this extraction are determined automatically 
and are adapted to the form type. In the phase of training, models are described by a 
vector of features that integrates elements of statistical nature (average, standard 
deviation). The difficulty lies in the fact that, for several samples of a given model, 
the obtained blocks are not necessarily stable. They can group together (phenomenon 
of the merging block ) or divide in several blocks (phenomenon of the fragmentation 
block ). Therefore, every model is going to appear according to several possible 
configurations of blocks. During the form learning phase, the probability of 
occurrence of every block is counted. During the phase of identification, we watch the 
blocks’ instability while introducing a coefficient of penalty based on this probability 
of occurrence for every block. The decision of affecting a form to a class is taken by 
calculating a distance between the unknown form and the profile of matching of every 
model, if one exists. Recently," we used the Mahalanobis distance which could not be 
used in the general case, because the vector of feature has a variable dimension. For 
this reason, we propose a modified expression of this distance. This modified distance 
is enriched by a balancing of the penalty affected to every block. The more rarely the 
concerned block appears, the more this penalty increases the distance. Thus the 
smallest distance calculated in this way, permits to affect to the unknown form the 
nearest class. 

This paper is organized as follows: In section 2, we describe the general 
organization of our system. Section 3 presents the automatic form segmentation. 
Section 4 describes the learning mechanism. Section 5 describes the form type 
identification procedure. Experimental results and conclusion are presented in 
section 6. 



2 General Structure of Our System 

The general structure of our system is illustrated in figure 1 . During the phase of 
learning, first of all we, define the filled items: the professor localizes the 
rectangular zones of insertion of handwritten data, and enters the attributes of the 
support of the handwritten data (number and type of support: rectangular boxes. 
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continuous or dotted reference lines, etc.). For this use, we have developed a graphical 
user interface (Figure 2). Secondly, a vectorial statistical model of every class is 
constructed automatically. This model takes into account the attributes of the main 
rectangular blocks which define the physical structure of the document. 




Fig. 1. General structure of our system 




Fig. 2. Learning of the first block of a form 
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3 Form Automatic Segmentation 

The process of the automatic segmentation into main rectangular blocks of text is 
described as follows: we begin by extracting all the white inscribed maximal 
rectangles by using the algorithm of rectangulation.’^ ’"^ We construct the distribution 
of these white rectangles versus two variables ; length of horizontal side, length of 
vertical side (Figure 3). We are going to exploit this distribution in order to determine 
the two threshold rectangles: one is vertical, the other one is horizontal. A threshold 
rectangle is the minimum boundary of the text block. So, these threshold rectangles 
are adapted automatically to the type of the form. The exploitation of the distribution 
is made as following: we note that in the region around the origin (small x, small y) 
the peaks are very elevated and the density is very strong ; these rectangles represent 
the inter-character separators and inter- word separators. The horizontally lengthened 
rectangles (big x, small y) are few and represent the horizontal inter-block spaces. The 
vertically lengthened rectangles (small x, big y) are also few. They represent the inter- 
blocks and inter-columns. The aim is to retain only inter-block and inter-column 
separator rectangles. For this, we construct a separator line in the plane of the 
distribution, in two steps: first of all, we calculate the length average of the horizontal 
side (resp. vertical) mj, (resp. m^) and the corresponding standard deviation Sj, 
(resp. Sv), for all white horizontal rectangles (resp. vertical). The broken line whose 
sides are parallel to the axes and of abscissa mi,-l-Sh/2 (resp. ordinate mv+Sy/2) forms 
the first separating line (Figure 5). Afterwards, we only keep the rectangles situated 
beyond this separating line. In the second step, we calculate the average m^h 
(resp. mcv) of the length (resp. of the width) of the remaining rectangles. The real 
separator line is the broken line, for which the sides are parallel to the axes and of 
abscissa mch(rep. of ordinate m<;v). The horizontal threshold rectangle (resp. vertical) 
is chosen as the nearest rectangle to the separating line in the authorized 
corresponding zone. Therefore, the set of the text separators is given by all white 
rectangles whose sizes are superior or equal to a threshold rectangle. Then, we 
construct the complement of the image of all the text separators. The minimal 
bounding rectangular blocks are then searched in the text blocks. 




Fig. 3. White rectangles distribution 
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Fig. 5. Second separator 



4 Form Type Learning 

4,1 Detection of the Phenomenon of Merging and Fragmentation 

In the general case, the disposition of blocks and the separator spaces are variable 
owing to the position or the textual information size variations introduced by the 
different writers. It is manifest when the handwritten writing overflows the data 
fields. This variability generates two phenomena that result in several configurations 
for one same type of form (Figure 6 ). These two phenomena are given by either the 
merging and the fragmentation of blocks or change of the size of one or several 
blocks independently of others. For the clarity of exposing our approach, we limit the 
discussion to the case of having two forms of the same class. Be C a class of a type 
form and F^,p2eC ; two filled-in forms of which physical structure is represented 
respectively by rectangular blocks set: El={bn,bi2,...,bin}, E2={b2i,b22,...,b2m} 
where bik represents a block of k label belonging to the F, form , n and m designate 
respectively the finished block numbers of the and F^ physical structure form. 

Every block e is characterized by a vector V of attributes: V={xik,yik,lik,hik} 
where , y represent the rectangle center coordinates defining the block 
k G Ei; designate respectively the length and height of the block bik. The 

matching of blocks of F^ with those of the F2 form is made according to a criterion 
of Euclidean distance between their center position attributes: 
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d{KAi) = \^xk (i) 

where k=l,...n and 1=1, ...m. To a block G corresponds a block G F 2 
if the following condition is satisfied: 

^(^1^ ’ ^2-t' ) = min +{y,^~ y 2, (2) 

An erroneous matching between blocks, could occur during a phenomenon of 
merging or fragmentation. Indeed a big block could be matched to several small 
corresponding blocks. In this case, there is a conflict, therefore, no bijective matching 
can be done. However, we must establish a correspondence between the big block of 
the picture of one sample and the small blocks of another one. 

We are going to define the 8 -neighborhood of a block, then we will associate to 
every block a vector of attributes that characterizes the relation with the 8 neighbors. 
We got inspiration from Allen’s*^ and Walischewski’s*^ works. Any block 
possesses 8 neighbors, the picture sides being sometimes considered as a neighbor's 
border, if needs be. A neighboring block can be in one of the eight directions given in 
Figure 7. Figure 8 shows the 13 positions of the horizontal side of the superior 
block. Figure 9 and Figure 10 show the restriction to 9 and 4 positions that we 
made respectively. In the same way, the respective positions of the 7 other neighbors 
can be easily deducted. 




Fig. 6. Merging and fragmentation phenomena 




Fig. 7. 8-neighborhood of a block 
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Fig. 8. The 13 relative Fig- 9-The 9 relative positions of pjg_ jq. The 4 relative 
positions the superior hlock'^ the inferior bloc positions of the 

Northwest block 

The attributes of the vector are divided in two types (Figure 11): the first is the 
separator distances between a block and its 8 neighbors, and the second type is the 
heights respectively (lengths) of the neighboring blocks according to the vertical 
direction respectively (horizontal). Both types number twelve each. Let’s investigate, 
the block merging of the block bi and its right neighbor b 2 . After merging, bi and b 2 
will be matched with the B block (Figure 12). Figure 13 illustrates attributes of a 
block in a Fj form (Fi or F 2 ). The principal cases of a block elongation and of its 
neighbor in the right direction situation, noted by the experience, are represented by 
Figure 14. The investigation of the previous cases showed in Figure 14 enabled us to 
propose the general formula in merging East case: 



I 2 > li + dDi + lDi/2 (3) 

In the slanting direction, the merging of the bi block will take place with the b 2 
block (Figure 15). While taking block b 3 as a reference, we get the two conditions of 
merging respectively in the two directions East and North : 

l 2 + dGB 2 >li +dGBi +dDHi and I 2 > b + dDH, + lDHi/2 

and 

h 2 + dBG 2 > hi + dBGi + dHDi and (h 2 > hi + dHDi + hHD,/2 



where the coefficient 1/2 comes from the fact that a block can not have a size 
change superior to 50% from a form to another. With the same reasoning, we can 
deduct the rules of merging of the bi block in the other directions. The determination 
of the fragmentation of a block bi of the form Fi in several blocks in the form F 2 , 
comes back to the detection of a merging in the opposite sense. Therefore the 
processing of the phenomenon «merging-fragmentation» comes back to applying the 
method of merging detection described before successively in both directions (of Fi 
toward F 2 then, of F 2 toward Fi). 
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Fig. 13. Merging on the right 
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. Case 1 



'Case 2 



lease 3 



'Case 4 



Fig. 14. Principal elongation’s of the block 



4,2 Form Models Construction 

From N forms belonging to the same class, each filled-in by a different writer 
without constraint, we construct a statistical model. Each of these forms is described 
by a set of descending blocks from the automatic form segmentation. The number of 
these blocks is not necessarily identical from a form to another because of the above 
mentioned problems concerning merging and fragmentation of blocks. One can notice 
that this model is not the reunion of all the configurations, but every block having 
appeared in a learning sample, at least, appears in the model. A block of the model 
will be characterized by a stability coefficient and a vector constructed by using 
statistical geometric quantities (average and standard deviation). Figure 16, 
summarizes the learning phase applied to a reduced set of 4 samples in order to form 
the model of one class. 
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Fig. 15. Merging of the b[ block with the h 2 to the Northeast 
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Fig. 16. Example of the training done on 4 forms 



The correspondence between blocks of different forms of a given class is 
established according to the following criteria: the Euclidean distance between centers 
of two matched blocks must be minimal and have the same behavior with its 
neighbors during merging or fragmentation, if needed. A coefficient of apparition of 
every block for one same class is calculated: 




where is the number of samples in the class containing the block and Nt is the 
total number of samples of the class under test. To each block that participates to form 

the model, we associate a feature vector , cr^ , cr^ , O'; , cr^j | 

I N, j 

where ^ x, , ^ (x, -x^Y , the expressions of the other 

i=\ 

elements can easily deduced, x„ and ym (resp. Im and hm)represent the mean value of 
the coordinates of the gravity center (resp. the lengths of horizontal and vertical sides) 
of blocks matched, and Oy (resp. Oi and Oh) are the standard deviahons of the 
coordinates of the gravity center (resp. the lengths of horizontal and vertical sides) of 
blocks matched. 
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5 Identification 

To be able to calculate the distance, one must only keep models that have a block 
number superior or equal to the one of the unknown form. 



5.1 Blocks Matching 

Each block of the unknown form must be matched to a block of the selected model, 
by a bijective way. This matcliing is done while minimizing Euclidean distance 
between the geometric size vector (position and size) of the unknown form and the 
average geometric sizes of the model. 

d[b, ,b]) = min k - f + U “ y.j f + “ Lj f + ~ K )' J (6) 

J 

where b. is the block of i-th label of the unknown fonn ; is the block of label i 

I y J J 

of k-th model. 



5.2 Mahalanohis Distance 

When the model presents a single configuration, the description vector always has 
the same dimension N. The probability to getting jointly the unknown form F and 
the Mk model is: 

Vx ob{F ,M = ProZ>(M^)-Pro3(F/M^) (7) 

While supposing that feature follow Gaussian law, the expression of the 
probability of getting the unknown form F knowing the Mk model is given as: 

where X is the features vector of the unknown form F ; Xk is average feature 
vector of the model k and is covariance matrices of the k model (N*N 
dimension). The distance of Mahalanohis only keeps the part of the formula that joins 
the unknown shape to the model : 

d,st(F,M , ) = [(V - X, )• E;' (V - ZJI" (9) 



When there is statistical independence of the variables intra-block, the covariance 
matrix Ej becomes diagonal because of the statistical independence of variables and 

the expression of the distance becomes: 
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5.3 Weighted Statistical Distance 

The expression of the Mahalanobis distance contains a snm of the relative terms of 
each block, dne to the inter-block independence. Using the probability to get a 
confignration C, knowing the model M^, increases the distance. Since blocks are 
treated simnltaneonsly on independent way, in the expression of the distance and in 
the constraction of models, it appears more natnral to ponder every term of the 
distance by a coefficient that varies in inverse sense of the stability coefficient ( i.e. of 
the probability of apparition of the block). The expression of the weighted statistical 
distance becomes: 



5.4 Decision: Affectation to a Class or Rejection 

The decision of affectation to a class is taken according to a donble criteria: i) the 
distance to the model representing the class mnst be as small as possible, ii) this 
distance mnst be small enongh to avoid rejection. 



6 Experimental Results and Conclusion 

The learning basis is made up of 50 classes. Each contains twenty forms which are 
filled by different writers. The recognition is tested using 4 new elements for each 
class. In addition. 4 unlearned class samples are used. All the elements of the 4 
unlearned classes were rejected. Figure 17 illustrates samples for 4 different classes. 
A recognition rate of 97% was obtained. 
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Abstract. The increase in the use of faxed documents calls for the 
need to handle them automatically and intelligently for efficient stor- 
age, retrieval and interpretation. A lot of work has been accomplished 
for page segmentation in high resolution document images. But conven- 
tional methods for page segmentation are not suitable for faxed document 
processing. The well-known difficulties in faxed document processing are 
concerned with low resolution images and non-standardized formats. In 
this paper, we propose an effective structure analysis method for low 
resolution fax cover pages, based on region segmentation and keyword 
recognition. The main advantages of the proposed method are its ca- 
pability of accommodating various types of fax cover pages and its fast 
processing speed. We divide fax cover pages into three regions - header, 
sender/recipient information and message - to easily identify the recipi- 
ent’s field. The recipient’s name is then extracted through the recognition 
of keyword. The proposed method was tested on 164 fax cover pages. The 
experimental results show that the proposed method works well on the 
various types of fax cover pages. 



1 Introduction 

The need for automatic faxed document management is rapidly growing as faxed 
document transmission increase in its volume. It is a matter of course that docu- 
ments transmitted through fax machines are internally encoded in a standard fax 
image format. It can be easily transformed into computer readable format. So, a 
faxed document image can be treated in the same way as many other document 
images. Many studies on document image processing have been accomplished 
and reported [1,2]. But the conventional methods for document image process- 
ing are not suitable for faxed document processing due to the low resolution and 
absence of standardized formats within faxed documents images. 

A fax cover page is usually accompanies the documents being transmitted. It 
carries the important information regarding sender, recipient, comments, date, 
fax and phone numbers, etc. For many fax-related applications such as the in- 
telligent fax server, fax-to-email and fax on demand, the recipient’s name needs 
to be correctly extracted and recognized. Figure 1 shows an application area of 
this research, called an automatic fax router. 



S.-W. Lee and Y. Nakano (Eds.): DAS’98, LNCS 1655, pp. 99—113, 1999. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 1999 
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Some related research has been reported in the literature. Li et al. [3] di- 
rectly recognized names and addresses on fax cover pages using a scheme which 
strongly couples text recognition and block segmentation. Akiyama [4] performs 
addressee recognition on documents written in Kanji characters using address 
indicators like the keyword “TO:” and a double underline. Ricker et al. [5] pri- 
marily described order forms in processing faxed documents. The existing meth- 
ods depend heavily on the performance of the character recognizer and are also 
restricted by the format characteristic of fax cover sheets such as the existence 
of field indicators like the double underline. But the difficulty in recognizing low 
resolution faxed characters demands more robust and efficient techniques. 

In this paper, we propose an improved method to extract the recipient’s 
name in low resolution faxed cover pages. The main advantages of the proposed 
methods are its capability of accommodating various types of fax cover pages 
and its fast processing speed. At first, the whole image is divided into three 
regions, which are defined as header, sender/recipient information and message. 
After the image has been divided, the recipient’s field is detected by seeking 
only through the sender/recipient information region, which contains the target. 
The keyword is extracted and recognized. Multi-layer backpropagation neural 
networks are used for character recognition. The recipient’s name is identified 
by comparing the result from character recognition with candidate names in the 
lexicon. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes in detail the pro- 
posed structure analysis method we adopted for low resolution fax cover pages. 
Section 3 shows experimental results and analysis for the fax cover pages we 
collected. Finally, section 4 gives a brief conclusion and directions for future 
work. 
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2 Proposed Structure Analysis Method 



The images of fax cover pages are inherently of low resolution and the quality 
is degraded. The approaches that depend heavily on character recognition are 
not expected to produce good results. In case of Hangul which is Korean, it is 
necessary to have a more powerful character recognizer. This is not a feasible 
suggestion in terms of overall system performance. So, we propose an efficient and 
fast structure analysis method for fax cover pages, based on region segmentation 
and keyword recognition. This method is able to reduce the dependency on the 
character recognition result. The whole schematic of the proposed method is 
shown in Figure 2. 




Recipient’s name 
recognition 



Fig. 2. Schematic of the proposed method 



In order to extract information from the fax cover pages, connected compo- 
nents should first be generated. A connected component is a region where black 
pixels are connected by 8-connectivity [6]. The bounding boxes of connected 
components are the basic feature used in this system. 
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2.1 Preprocessing 

Preprocessing is done in order to remove noise in images and restore degraded 
images [7,8,9]. In particular, skew correction is one of the most important tasks in 
preprocessing. Most existing structure analysis methods do not handle fax cover 
pages with skew. Applying a Hough transform to one point of the connected 
components, we designed a computationally efficient skew detection algorithm. 

The Hough transform is one of the most popular voting methods for skew 
detection, line detection, circle fitting problems, etc. [10]. A set of points in x-y 
axes is mapped into Hough space using the following equation. Figure 3 shows 
the graphical representation of the Hough transform. 

p = xsin9 + ycos9 (1) 




We represent the parameter space as an array of accumulators that stand 
for discrete parameter values. Each of the points in the image votes for several 
parameters, according to the transform equation. To find the parameters that 
characterize the line, we should detect peaks in the parameter space. 

Since the computation time of Hough transform is proportional to the num- 
ber of the input pixels, we use only the bottom-right point of the connected 
components to reduce its cost [11]. 

2.2 Type Classification of Fax Cover Pages 

In this section, we describe the method for classifying the fax cover pages. It is 
important to develop adequate and fast processing methods for the various types. 
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We classify fax cover pages into two types. Type I includes unstructured fax 
cover pages without tables and type II are structured ones with tables. Figure 4 
illustrates the types of fax cover pages discussed in this paper. Figure 4(a) shows 
examples of type I and (b) shows those of type II. The existence of a table is the 
key feature for type classification on the given fax cover pages. Existing methods 
do not handle fax cover pages with tables, but the proposed method overcomes 
this restriction. 

There are many objects in fax cover pages - text, table, isolated lines, im- 
ages, etc. The bounding box of connected components should be investigated 
for object classification [12]. Two thresholds, width-threshold (Tu,) and height- 
threshold (T/j), are used for object classification. In the process of object clas- 
sification, we need to check through the connected components in order to find 
out if there is any table object among them. When we investigated a large of 
fax cover pages in practice, there were seldom complex forms of table in them. 
It enabled us to use a simple algorithm for type classification of fax cover pages. 

Figure 5 shows the geometric definition of connected components. This defi- 
nition will be used in the remainder of this paper. The condition for extracting 
table candidates is given in Eq. (2). By investigating the connected components 
to see whether or not they satisfy Eq. (2), images or tables will be extracted as 
candidates. 



T ableC andidates(CC) 



True, if W > and H > Th 
False, otherwise. 



( 2 ) 



The most identifiable feature of tables in an image is the existence of lines. 
The ratio of black pixels to a connected component is also used for identification 
of tables. A table consists of inner and outer lines, as shown in Figure 6. The 
lines can be detected by histogram value of vertical and horizontal direction [13]. 
The lines may include noise that distorts their original shape, making it difficult 
to find them, so run-length smoothing and the number of continuous black pixels 
with appropriate threshold are used for accurate detection. 

The necessary features for the type classification of fax cover pages are as 
follows. 

— Histogram 

The histogram feature of a connected component is defined by projecting 
the black pixels of the skeleton into x- and y-axes and then accumulating 
the number of black pixels in each point of the x and y axes. This feature is 
used for detecting lines with similar length. 

w H 

x = Y,n,,y = Y,n, 

i=l j=l 



( 3 ) 
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Fig. 4. Examples of fax cover pages, a) Unstructured fax cover pages, b) Struc- 
tured fax cover pages. 
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X 




where W is the height of a connected component and If is the width of a 
connected component. 

— Density 

The density of a connected component is defined by the summation of all 
the black pixels within the connected component. 

M 

^ = E (4) 



where if a pixel point (i, j) is a black pixel, Cy = 1; otherwise, Cij = 0. 

— Ratio 

The ratio of a connected component is the number of black pixels to the 
area. 



i? = 



B 

H*W 



(5) 



If the ratio of black pixels to a connected component is larger than threshold, 
this connected component will be classified as an image. 

After a table has been extracted, the inner and outer lines of the table are 
removed. 
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2.3 Region Segmentation 

After identifying the type of fax cover pages, region segmentation is proceeded 
as a next step. Most fax cover pages are divided into three regions. We call the 
separated regions as header, sender/recipient information and message, as shown 
in Figure 7. 

The header usually contains a company logo or graphics. The sender/recipient 
information contains the information pertinent to fax transmission, and the mes- 
sage contains comments. The primary goal of region segmentation is to isolate 
the sender/recipient information region. In most document processing systems, 
the module with the longest time is the character recognition module. In addi- 
tion, it has an effect on the performance of keyword extraction and recognition in 
the next stage, in cases of where similar words exist. Therefore, the procedure of 
segmentation increases the overall system performance and helps to reduce the 
amount of data to be processed. Until the end of this paper, the sender/recipient 
information region will be referred to the SRI region. 

In most fax cover pages, a region separator takes the form of a long box or 
single bold line. Finding the region separator is not an easy task due to noise 
or distortion during fax transmission. First, run length smoothing is applied 
for restoration. The connected component(CC) is determined to be a region 
separator if it satisfies Eq. (6). 



Separator(CC) 



True, if H < Th and W > Tj,, 
False, otherwise. 



( 6 ) 



If we discern a number of components satisfying the above conditions during 
analysis, the components will later be discriminated. Usually, the first and the 
last component will be the candidates for the region separators. 
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Fig. 7. Region segmentation of a fax cover page 



2.4 Keyword Extraction and Recognition 

Most of the useful information appears in the SRI region after region segmen- 
tation. The SRI region contains various fields related to fax transmission such 
as sender’s name, recipient’s name, fax number, etc. To easily detect the type 
of fields, the connected components within each field are grouped with a block 
corresponding to its keyword, using Eq. 7 [13]. 



Merge{Cl, C2) 



True, if and Dy < Ty 

False, otherwise. 



( 7 ) 



where is the horizontal distance between two connected components, Dy 
is the vertical distance between connected components. 

There are two formats in unstructured fax cover pages as shown in Fig. 4(a), 
called one column and semi- two column. The format is determined using the dis- 
tance between connected components in process of grouping. Where some blocks 
are located closely together, not only the distance but also the relationship be- 
tween the blocks has to be investigated. Some blocks may contain two or more 
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text lines. We use left-alignment characteristic of keyword for the merging of 
blocks associated with the same keyword. The distance between the blocks asso- 
ciated with different keywords(Ud) is smaller than that of the blocks associated 
with the same keyword(I?s) as shown in Figure 8. 








To: TElt 












D, 


«4A 


■2 










-rom : neiH 


nil 






Pate : 98-9-4 3 .^ 9:33 



Fig. 8. The comparison of distances between text blocks 



As the result of grouping process, each block contains a keyword and contents 
related to that keyword as shown in Figure 9. A keyword can be easily extracted, 
provided that the keyword is always located on the left-most side of each block. 



Keyword recognition and identification are performed by combination of the 
small predefined keyword-lexicon with the character recognizer. Korean char- 
acters usually consist of three units, called chosung, jungsung and jongsung. 
Keyword matching entails finding word similarities by comparing the predefined 
keyword with the recognition results. The similarity is calculated by using the 
distance between units, which has been defined in advance. The HMM-based 
approaches have been reported for faxed word recognition [15]. But it does not 
suitable to korean language. So, the recognition of keywords is done by the 
Hangul character recognizer, based on multi-layer backpropagation neural net- 
work, which shows good performance on low resolution faxed characters [16]. 
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Contents 



The algorithm of the keyword matching is given below. 



Let the result of recognition be W and the similarity array be S[i] 
For all the predefined keywords in lexicon (W[i]) { 

Segment each keyword into three units 

Calculate euclidean distance(W,W[i]) between three units 

save the distance in S[i] 

} 

Find minimum in S[i] 



The characters within each block are connected and form a linked-list. If a 
keyword can not be recognized on the left-most side in a block, all the remain- 
ing characters in the block are skipped without recognition. This enables fast 
searching and recognition of keywords. Figure 10 shows the whole process of 
extracting the recipient’s field on fax cover page. 

2.5 Identification of the Recipient’s Name 

The recipient’s name on fax cover pages appears in the block including the 
recipient’s keyword. A field indicator like the colon is sometimes followed by 
the recipient’s keyword. Sometimes, a fax cover page without a colon may also 
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(c) (d) 

Fig. 10. Process of extracting the recipient’s field, a) Input image, b) Region 
segmentation, c) Grouping, d) Keyword recognition. 



exist; therefore it is necessary to check whether a field indicator exists or not. 
The existence of field indicator is determined using the average size of characters 
within the block and then the recipient’s name is recognized. 

There are various pieces of information in the recipient’s field like duties, 
department, etc. This system requires the extraction of only the name in the 
recipient’s field. This is carried out by using word similarity within a small lexicon 
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containing the names of personnel employed by the company or the institution, 
based on the properties of Korean names. A Korean name usually consists of 2-4 
Hangul characters, so the length of a word is first used for comparison to check 
whether it is a name candidate or not. An extracted word is verified by using a 
method similar to the keyword matching algorithm. 

As the recipient’s name cannot always be recognized correctly by the difficul- 
ties of low resolution faxed character recognition, postprocessing is required [17]. 
It is carried out by confusion matrix. 

3 Experimental Results and Analysis 

The proposed method was implemented with MS Visual C-I--I- 1.52 on a Pen- 
tium 166MHz machine. We collected 164 fax cover sheets which were scanned 
by facsimile in 2 modes (fine and normal) . The test data has resolutions of 200 
by 200 dpi in fine mode and 200 by 100 dpi in normal mode, respectively. The 
examples of test data were shown in Figure 4 in section 2. Table 1 and 2 show the 
experimental results of the proposed method on two different types of fax cover 
pages. In Table 2, F^, Fk and Fn mean the number of failure in region segmen- 
tation, failure in keyword recognition and failure in recipient’s name recognition 
respectively. 

The experimental results show that the proposed method appeared to work 
better on fax cover pages scanned in fine mode than on those scanned in normal 
mode. The result of error analysis allows us to infer that most of errors occurred 
in the process of keyword recognition or recipient’s name recognition. This result 
is mainly due to the difficulty of low resolution faxed character recognition. 



Table 1. Experimental results of the proposed method 
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Table 2. Error Analysis 
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4 Conclusion 

In this paper, we proposed an effective structure analysis method for low resolu- 
tion fax cover pages, based on region segmentation and keyword recognition. The 
major contribution of the proposed method is the reduction of the dependency 
on character recognition by using region segmentation and keyword verification 
based on distance measure. It can enable fast and correct recognition of the 
recipient’s name. 

Experimental results confirmed that the proposed method worked well on 
various types of fax cover pages. We also showed that the fax cover pages were 
correctly analyzed when the keyword recognition was poor. 

In the future, we will extend our research to handwritten fax cover page 
recognition. 
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Abstract. A novel method for recognizing character strings, based on a 
lexical search approach, is presented. In this method, a character string 
is recognized by searching for a sequence of segmented patterns that 
fits a string in a lexicon. A remarkable characteristic of this method is 
that character segmentation and character classification work as snbfunc- 
tions of the search. The lexical search approach enables the parameters 
of character classifier to adapt to each segmented pattern. As a result, 
it improves the recognition accuracy by omitting useless candidates of 
character classification and by changing the criterion of rejection dy- 
namically. Moreover, the processing time is drastically reduced by using 
minimum sets of categories for each segmented pattern. The validity of 
the developed method is shown by the experimental results using a lex- 
icon including 44,700 character strings. 



1 Introduction 

The importance of optical character readers (OCRs), which are used for form 
processing, mail sorting, etc., is increasing. Especially, the technology to read 
sets of words such as names and addresses has become more important. 

Many methods for recognizing words have been proposed. They are catego- 
rized into two groups: segmentation based methods and non-segmentation based 
methods. Non segmentation based methods such as HMM approaches or holistic 
approaches are powerful for words of Roman alphabets. However, they are not 
so successful for Chinese or Japanese characters so far in most cases. On the 
other hand, segmentation based methods perform rather good results for both. 

In general, a process of a conventional segmentation based method consists 
of three stages: character segmentation, character classification, and linguistic 
processing as shown in Fig. 1. At each stage a priori knowledge, such as ar- 
rangement of characters, shape of characters, and sequence of characters, is used. 
Collaboration of these stages can improve the accuracy of recognition, because 
different types of a priori knowledge are available in the final decision. For ex- 
ample, the method presented in [.3] uses character classification to select the best 
segmentation candidates. An example of collaboration of character classification 
and linguistic processing is presented in [6]. A method which uses the result of 
linguistic processing to select a sequence of patterns is presented in [2] . 



S.-W. Lee and Y. Nakano (Eds.): DAS’98, LNCS 1655, pp. 115—129, 1999. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 1999 
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Fig. 1. Data flow model of the conventional word recognition methods. 



The common strategy of these methods is the multiple hypothesis generation 
and testing. A stage sends multiple candidates to the following stages. The can- 
didates are tested and the best one is selected in the following stages. Therefore, 
a lexicon is available only at the end of the whole process in this kind of methods. 

In this paper, a new approach named ’’lexical search approach” is presented. 
It is such a top-down approach that the linguistic processing gives hypotheses 
of character categories to segmentation and classification. This approach has 
the potential to reduce the processing time and to improve recognition accuracy 
drastically. The approach is expected to be effective both for handwritten and 
machine printed strings. Similar ideas have been proposed [4] [7] for word recog- 
nition of Roman alphabets. We applied the method to the recognition of names 
of places in Japan. We think this paper describes the first attempt to apply 
such an idea to a language in which a large number of characters are used. An 
improved technique to cope with the enormousness of characters is presented in 
the following sections. In addition, experimental results that show advantages of 
the method are presented. 

2 Concept of Lexical Search Approach 

We call such an approach ’’lexical search approach” that linguistic processing 
referring to lexicon controls character segmentation and character classification. 
As shown in Fig. 2, the data flow of the approach is completely different from 
that of the conventional approach. Linguistic processing gives the character seg- 
mentation information about the position where the next pattern may appear. 
Character segmentation extracts candidate patterns according to the informa- 
tion. Then character classification tests each segmented pattern immediately and 
decide whether it is acceptable contextually. Here the parameters of the character 
classifier is adapted dynamically to each pattern referring to the lexicon. 

Accuracy and processing time of recognition can be improved by using the 
lexicon in the early stage of recognition. For example, suppose a lexicon includes 
the names of the counties in the world. In a conventional method, all candidate 
patterns should be classified into 26 categories (A to Z). However, if the first 
characters of a word is recognized as ” J” , then the following patterns should be 
classified only as ”A” or ”0”, because ’’JAPAN”, ” JAMAICA” , and ’’JORDAN” 
are the only words whose first characters are ” J” . The number of categories can 
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Fig. 2. Data flow models of the developed method. 

be reduced from 26 to 2, and accuracy and speed can be improved. It is also 
possible to change the classification algorithm and parameters according to the 
set of possible categories for the following patterns. 

Figure 3 illustrates the relationship among an input image, candidate pat- 
terns, and a lexicon. A name of a city in Japan, ’’UlSitJ”, is used as an example 
of an input image. The character-strings recognition is a process finding corre- 
spondence of patterns and characters in a word (as shown by gray arrows). 

Some features of the proposed method are shown here. The candidate pat- 
terns are represented in terms of a graph named ’’segmentation hypothesis 
graph”. Each arc represents a candidate pattern. Nodes represent boundaries 
of candidate patterns. As most Japanese characters consist of more than one 
connected components, many candidate patterns can be generated as shown. 

Lexicon is represented as a Trie [1] named ’’lexicon tree” in our method, as 
illustrated in the figure. This kind of data structure is necessary to cope with 
the big lexicon where a large number of character categories are used. A path 
from the root to one of the leaves represents a word. In this example, ’’flPrti”, 
”)UeilT”, ’DIRitT”, ’’fltoTilT” etc. are included in the lexicon. 

3 Character-String Recognition Method Based on Lexical 
Search Approach 

3.1 Overview 

Our goal is recognition of phrases which represent names of places in Japan. 
Each of the phrases consists of a few words. Each of the words is a sequence of 
three or four Japanese characters in general. Because Japanese words are short, 
we devised a method to recognize a phrase as one character string. 

The developed character-string recognition method has three sub-functions: 
pre-segmentation, word matching and selection of candidate words (Fig. 4). Pre- 
segmentation is a technique commonly used in the conventional segmentation 
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Fig. 3. Relationship among input image, candidate patterns and lexicon. 
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based methods [2] [3]. In the pre-segmentation, a character string is cut into 
candidate patterns so that correctly segmented patterns are included in the can- 
didates. Word matching is the body of this method. It is a process to search for 
a sequence of candidate patterns that fits a word in the lexicon. The selection 
of a candidate pattern is a sub-function of word matching. It selects candidate 
pattern(s) that can follow the previous one in the sequence. The character clas- 
sification is also a sub- function of the word matching. It evaluates how candidate 
patterns fit characters in words. The word matching process outputs the result 
in terms of a search tree. Then the best candidate word is selected from the 
search tree. 




Fig. 4. Function tree of the developed method. 



Note that the segmentation process is divided into the pre-segmentation and 
the selection of the candidate pattern. In the explanation of concept of the lexical 
search approach, the whole segmentation is done under the control of linguistic 
processing. However, to reduce processing time, we adopted the pre-segmentation 
method in this implementation. 



3.2 Word Matching 

There are many combinations of candidate patterns and characters in the lexicon. 
In the word matching, a simple breadth-first search algorithm is applied to search 
for a sequence of patterns that fits a word. A search tree generated from the 
example shown in Fig. 3 is illustrated in Fig. 5. Each node except the root node 
corresponds to a combination of a candidate pattern and a character in the 
lexicon. A recognized word is represented as a path from the root to one of the 
leaves. In this example, the word ”11^1(1” is recognized. 

A more detailed data structure of the tree equivalent to Fig. 5 is shown in 
Fig. 6(a). Each data record of the nodes has three pointers. The first one is the 
pointer to the upper node. If the upper node is the root, it points to NULL. The 
second one is the pointer to the node in the lexicon tree. The pointers A, B, C, 
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Fig. 5. Search tree. Each node corresponds to a combination of a candidate 
pattern and a character. A path from the root node to a leaf node corresponds 
to a recognized word. 

and D store the addresses of nodes in the lexicon tree shown in Fig. 6(b). The 
third one is the pointer to the candidate pattern. The pointers al, bl, cl, c2, 
and dl store the addresses of the candidate pattern data (Fig. 6(c)). 

An example of the search process is shown in Fig. 7. The process is divided 
into 5 steps ((a)-(e)). In the left box of each step, the search tree under processing 
is illustrated. The gray arrows indicate the focused nodes from which child nodes 
are being generated. In the middle box, the lexicon tree is illustrated. The gray 
arrows indicate the characters corresponding to the focused nodes. In the right 
box, the segmentation hypothesis graph is illustrated. The thick arcs indicate 
the candidate patterns that can follow the patterns corresponding to the focused 
nodes. 

At the beginning, as shown in Fig. 7(a), the combinations of the first char- 
acters of each word and the candidate patterns are tested by character classi- 
fication. If acceptable combinations are found, nodes for the combinations are 
generated. In this example, patterns that look like ”A” and ”hf’ respectively 
are found in the candidate patterns. 

Next, the nodes generated in step (a) are focused on in (b) and (c). Combina- 
tions of following candidate patterns and following characters in the lexicon are 
tested. If acceptable combinations are found, child nodes for them are generated 
(c). 

The descendant nodes are generated recursively in the same way as (d) and 
(e). If a node being focused on corresponds to a leaf in the lexicon tree, then the 
node is regarded as a leaf and no more child nodes are generated under it (e). 

Note that it is not necessary to focus on only the leftmost patterns in the 
input image at the beginning of the search as shown in (a). If the search starts 
only from the leftmost patterns, the processing time can be reduced. However, 
OCR sometimes should find where the target word starts in the text line. In real 
applications, noise may be included in the text line by error of line segmentation. 
Unexpected words may exist besides words in the lexicon. The developed method 
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Fig. 6. Data structure of search tree, (a) Search tree, (b) Lexicon tree, (c) Seg- 
mentation hypothesis graph. 
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Search tree Lexicon tree Segmentation hypothesis 

(a) qraph 





(c) 




(e) 

Fig. 7. Example of a search process. 
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can handle such cases only by checking all candidate patterns at the beginning 
of the search. Once the first characters of the words are found, the child nodes 
can be generated in the same way as explained above and the target words can 
be recognized. 

3.3 Lexicon Tree 

The data structure of the lexicon tree is illustrated in Fig. 8. It is a kind of 
Trie. A path from the root to a leaf represents a word in the lexicon. Each data 
record of a node in the lexicon tree consists of a character code, a pointer to 
the reference patterns and a pointer to the child node pointer table. The child 
node pointer table is a table of variable size that stores the pointers to the data 
records of child nodes. If a node is a leaf, the pointer to the child node pointer 
table points to NULL. The pointer to reference patterns point to the reference 
patterns used for the character classification. The reference patterns are used 
when the parent node is focused on in the word matching. 



root node 



child node 
pointer table 



character code 

pointer to reference patterns 

i 

j pointer to child node 
/ /pointer table 



NULL 
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-irA- 



■U 
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\ \ 
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reference 
patterns of 
"/V" 



Fig. 8. Data structure of lexicon tree. 



The style of the lexicon tree affects the processing time. A plain lexicon 
tree, which is equivalent to a list of words as in Fig. 9 (a), also can be used 
for the developed method. However, the nodes of the same characters and the 
same parent nodes can be merged as in (b) and the tree can be shrunk, and the 
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processing time can be reduced. If the tree is not shrunk, classification of the 
same pattern into the same set of categories is repeated, while such repetition is 
avoided with a shrunk lexicon tree. In the case that there are many words in the 
lexicon, the processing time using plain lexicon tree may be longer even than 
the conventional method . 




inn [^] 121 — ffl 




Fig. 9. Types of the lexicon trees, (a) Plain lexicon tree, (b) Shrunk lexicon tree. 



A part of a real lexicon tree representing names of cities, counties, and towns 
in Japan is shown in Fig. 10. 



3.4 Character Classification 

A simple minimum distance method is used in the character classification in 
the developed method. The similarity is used instead of a distance. The feature 
vector represents the distribution of the contour direction of an input pattern. 
The categories of the reference patterns are selected referring the lexicon tree. 
For example, in the step (c) in Fig. 7, 5 categories (’’D”, ”®’, and 

” , are selected. 

Special criteria for rejection are applied. Here, the two conditions to accept 
the i th category are shown below: 



S, > 5 (1) 

Si > max{Si : 1 > j > N} — e (2) 

where 

Si : similarity of i th category 
N : number of categories 
S : absolute threshold (constant) 

£: : relative threshold (constant) 

Condition (1) is used with the intention of selecting the categories whose 
reference patterns are similar enough to the input patterns. Condition (2) is used 
with the intention of avoiding the categories that give much smaller similarity 
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towns in Japan. It consists of 44,700 phrases in total. 



than others. When more than one categories fulfill the two conditions, all of 
the categories are accepted. Therefore, if a category gives higher similarity, the 
condition of rejection becomes severer. This is a good characteristic because a 
category with lower similarity may cause an error of final recognition result in 
such a case. 

The two parameters, <5 and e , have a significant effect on the processing time 
and the accuracy of recognition. If <5 is larger or e is smaller, the processing time 
will become shorter and the error ratio of character string recognition will become 
lower. If S is smaller or e is larger, the acceptance ratio of total recognition will 
be higher. 

The selection of reference patterns by the lexicon can increase the processing 
speed. More than 4,000 characters are used in the names of the places in Japan. 
To recognize them by conventional method, all candidate patterns should be 
classified into the all categories. On the other hand, less categories are needed 
in the developed method, because the number of characters each of which can 
appear as the first character of a city name or a county name is only 422. If the 
category of the first character is fixed, only one or two categories can follow it 
in most cases. The processing time of the developed method is thus estimated 
to be 1/100 of that of the conventional method in the best case. 
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3.5 Selection of Candidate Words 

After the word matching process, the best candidate word is looked for in the 
search tree. First, the nodes that corresponds to leaves of the lexicon tree are 
selected. Then candidate words are found by tracing the search tree back using 
the pointers to upper nodes. Finally, the best candidate word is selected. In the 
developed method, a heuristic method is used for this selection. The word whose 
summation of similarity is the largest is selected as the best one. 



4 Experimental Evaluation 

4.1 Experimental Design 

To evaluate the validity of the developed method, the accuracy, i.e. acceptance 
ratio and error ratio, and the processing time are tested. The acceptance ratio is 
the ratio of accepted images to the test images. If the character-string recognition 
program does not give any candidate words, the image is regarded as rejected; 
otherwise it is accepted. The error ratio is the ratio of errors to the accepted 
images. If the first candidate word is wrong, the result is regarded as an error. 

The processing time of developed method is the time spent in the word 
matching including selection of patterns and character classification (see Fig. 4). 
The processing time of the pre-segmentation and the selection of candidate word 
is so small, comparing with the character classification, that it is ignored. A 
workstation with a 160 MHz RISC processor is used for the experiment. 

Another character-string recognition program is used to compare the valid- 
ity of the new method with the conventional method. The program uses the 
pre-segmentation program same as the new method. The same set of reference 
patterns is used in the character classification. The processing time of the clas- 
sification is measured for the comparison to the new method. It classifies all 
candidate patterns into all categories in the lexicon. The classification is acceler- 
ated by a pre-classifier that roughly classify the input patterns before the main 
classification. Several sequence of candidate patterns are selected by dynamic 
programing [2] and then interpreted by post-processing [6]. 



4.2 Lexicon 

The lexicon is designed to recognize the names of cities, counties, and towns 
in Japan. An expression of a Japanese address usually starts with a prefecture 
name followed by a city name or a county name, and then by the town name. 
Thus a set of combined words, each of which consists of a city name or a county 
name, and a town name, are used as the lexicon. If a combined word is longer 
than five characters, only five characters from the head are used. 

The lexicon consists of 44,700 combined words. 1,915 kinds of characters 
appear in it. There are totally 76,167 nodes in the shrunk lexicon tree (as shown 
Table. 1). 
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Table 1. Numbers of nodes in the shrunk lexicon tree used in the experiment 



layer Example 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


number of nodes 


422 


1,120 


1,806 


29,154 


43,664 



4.3 Test Images 

As a set of test samples, 1,616 binary images of machine printed character strings 
(Figs. 11 and 12 ) are used. A test image consists of several line images. Line 
segmentation is done previously. A word in the lexicon is included somewhere 
in the segmented line images of each test image. Note that if the character- 
string recognition program find a false candidate word at a wrong position, it is 
regarded as an error. 



SffiSf 3 5 2i 

S I W if jlTfiWilciE 3 - 1 0 - 1 7 . 

(a) 

0 86 

(b) 

Fig. 11. Accepted test images. (S = 0.63, e= 0.05) 











540-1 


6-23-1 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 12. Rejected test images (S = 0.63, er= 0.05) 



4.4 Experimental Results 

The processing times and accuracy of recognition of the developed method are 
listed in Table 2. The processing time of the developed method is much shorter 
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than that of the the conventional method. If the plain lexicon tree is used, the 
processing time is very long, as expected. If the search starts only at the leftmost 
patterns of the character strings, the processing time becomes much faster while 
the acceptance ratio becomes lower. The error ratio of the new method is smaller 
than the conventional method. Most of the errors of the conventional method 
come from reading wrong positions. 



Table 2. Numbers of nodes in the shrunk lexicon tree used in the experiment 





conventional 

method 


developed method 


plain lexicon | shrunk lexicon 


search starting at 
every position 


search starting at the 
head of the text line 


average 

processing time 


0.74 sec 


12.3 sec 


0.12 sec 


0.01 sec 


acceptance ratio 


72.4% 


76.59” 




32.6% 


error ratio 


2.8% 


0.6% 


0.6% 



The correlations between the recognition accuracy and parameters of charac- 
ter classification is shown in Table. 3. As expected, the acceptance ratio increases 
when £: is large and <5 is small. 



Table 3. Accuracy of recognition, (acceptance ratio (%) / error ratio (%)) 





5=0.550 


0.600 


0.625 


0.650 


0.675 


0.700 


0.750 


e=0.01 


85.7/ 9.7 


81.9/1.5 


78.1/0.3 


73.4/0.2 


67.0/0.3 


57.7/0.2 


32.1/1.2 


0.02 


87.1/10.9 


82.5/1.4 


78.9/0.4 


74.2/0.3 


67.7/0.4 


58.2/0.3 


32.3/1.2 


0.03 


88.1/12.0 


83.1/1.7 


79.6/0.5 


74.9/0.3 


68.2/0.4 


58.7/0.3 


32.5/1.2 


0.05 


87.8/12.9 


83.3/2.2 


79.9/0.5 


75.3/0.3 


68.5/0.5 


58.9/0.3 


32.6/1.1 


0.07 


86.9/13.9 


83.4/2.5 


79.8/0.6 


75.2/0.4 


68.5/0.4 


59.1/0.4 


32.6/1.1 



Examples of test images are shown in Figs. 11 and 12. The results of line 
segmentation are shown by the doted rectangles. There is no target word in 
the first line of Fig. 11(a) and there are noises and a pre-print (that means 
’’address”) on the left of the target word. The name of prefecture is on the left 
of the target word in Fig. 11(b). The proposed method could find the target 
words even in such cases. Figure 12(a) is a rejected example because of failure of 
pre-segmentation. In this case, characters are touching at so many points that 
correct boundaries cannot be found. Figure 12(b) is a example of rejected test 
image because of low similarity. Some strokes are lacking because of the low 
quality of printing, so the similarity of the pattern is low. 
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5 Conclusion 

The developed method based on the lexical search approach is completely dif- 
ferent from conventional methods. In the method, character segmentation and 
character classification work as sub-functions of word matching. Similar ideas 
were recently proposed, but we believe this is the first attempt to apply the 
idea to a language in which a large number of characters are used. This method 
enables the character classifier to adapt the context, and it has a potential to 
improve processing speed and accuracy. 

Experimental results show the validity of the method. The search using Trie 
improves the processing time. The mechanism to change the rejection criterion 
of character classification worked as expected. On the other hand, the method 
is sometimes not so robust, because the search process can not skip characters 
that give low similarity or misspelled characters. A simple breadth first search 
can not handle enormous combinations of patterns and characters if such skip 
is allowed. 

The algorithm is simple and many kinds of extension are possible. Any kinds 
of character classifier can be adopted to this approach. A sophisticated search 
algorithm instead of a breadth- first search may improve the performance. Other 
data structures than the Trie can be used for the approach. 
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Abstract. The purpose of this paper is the segmentation of touching 
handwritten Japanese characters to enable each segmented character to 
be recognized. Though segmentation methods cooperating with recog- 
nition for the simple characters are known, they are not applicable to 
complicated characters such as kanji. To estimate the ability of segmen- 
tation itself, our method does not use any results of character recognition 
but segments touching characters using some specific features of char- 
acter patterns. Linear components in patterns are extracted as features 
and a segmentation method based on them is proposed. A database, 
which contains character pattern and ground truth is constructed. In the 
database the ground truth data describe the correct areas of touching 
points judged by plural human subjects. As a result of the segmentation 
experiments, about 64% of touching patterns can be segmented at appro- 
priate points. This correct segmentation rate is automatically calculated 
consulting the ground truths. 



1 Introduction 

The demands for the recognition of freely handwritten J apanese characters have 
become stronger, so as to recognize addresses of letters, manuscripts, memos 
and so on. In these applications, touching handwritten characters become big 
problems. 

In European languages, words are commonly written in cursive style, so there 
are character recognition methods (called holistic approach) which identify a 
pattern as a word without segmenting touching characters. 

On the other hand, in Japanese, there is no space between words and the 
number of combinations of neighboring characters is too big, so that the recog- 
nition of touching handwritten characters may be almost impossible if they are 
not segmented. 

For handwritten alphanumeric characters, methods using over-segmen- 
tation and multiple hypotheses cooperating with recognition have been 
reported [1]. For cursive handwritten English word recognition, a method that 
uses recognition results and lexicon matching has also been reported [3]. For 
printed word recognition, a segmentation method that uses character sizes has 
been reported. 



S.-W. Lee and Y. Nakano (Eds.): DAS’98, LNCS 1655, pp. 130—139, 1999. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 1999 
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In the recognition of handwritten J apanese address characters a method co- 
operating segmentation, recognition and lexical matching was reported [5]. But 
the methods coping with touching characters have not been studied deeply. 

In this paper, the authors propose a segmentation method that does not use 
any recognition results, but only uses specific features of patterns. The reason 
is in that the recognition performance of handwritten kanji characters is not 
thought high enough to verify the multiple hypotheses. 

Using a newly built document database with ground truth data of touching 
areas, a series of the segmentation experiments was done. The correct segmen- 
tation rate was automatically assessed. 



1.1 Specific Features of Handwritten Japanese Character Scripts 

Handwritten Japanese character scripts have the specific features as shown in 
Figure 1. 

a: Both vertical (top to bottom) and horizontal (left to right) writing directions 
exist. 

b: Curved pattern characters (mainly hiragana and Arabic numerals) and linear 
pattern characters (kanji and katakana) are used, 
c: Character sizes are not uniform. 

cl: Character sizes of numerals are much smaller than kanji 
c2: Kanji characters are usually bigger than hiragana characters 
d: Kanji characters are complicated and constituted of many strokes. 

In this paper, we deal with not general handwritten Japanese characters but 
only handwritten Japanese address characters. 

The segmentation methods [2] [3] [4] using “Contour following analysis”, 
“Character size” , “Peripheral distribution” , which are proposed for the recogni- 
tion of English handwritten address characters, are not appropriate, because of 
the specific features of Japanese characters stated above. 



ii 



^3 







E 




vertical writing horizontal writing 



difference of character sizes 



Fig. 1. Examples of handwritten Japanese character script 
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1.2 Proposed Method 

As stated in the condition b in the previous section, there are kanji, hiragana, 
katakana and alphanumerical characters in handwritten Japanese scripts. If we 
restrict ourselves on the addresses on the mails, however, most of the characters 
are kanji. Kanji are mainly constructed with linear components. Thus most of 
touching characters are found between kanji. In the many touching cases, the 
last stroke of the preceding character extends too long and touches to the one 
of strokes of the next character. 

In this paper, we assume that a kanji touches with another kanji. Under 
the assumption, a method to estimate linear components and segment touching 
patterns is proposed. 

2 Database 

A Japanese address character database is supplied by Postal Administrator Lab- 
oratory for the research encouragement. Since it is not clear how many touching 
patterns are included in the database, another database fitted to the purpose of 
the research is needed. 

By the reason, the database stated in the section 2.1 is prepared and used in 
this research. 

2.1 The Database for Segmentation Experiments 

Data collected for segmentation experiments consist of 8,000 images written 
by 10 subjects with bail-point pens and fiber-tipped pens in both vertical and 
horizontal styles. At the collection, the subjects were not instructed to write 
touching characters intentionally. By forcing the subjects write patterns into 
rather smaller regions, however, the touching characters were generated in nat- 
ural manners. 

After digitizing the 8,000 images with the resolution of 200 dpi, each of them 
was examined by human subjects if it includes touching characters. Thus a col- 
lection consisting of 2,487 touching patterns selected from the 8,000 images was 
constructed. (All collected images can be recognized and segmented by human 
subject.) 

2.2 Ground Truth Database 

In the researches reported so far, some promising ideas have been proposed, but 
the experimental verifications have been shown in a few examples. In this sense, 
the assessments to guarantee the results seem to have been lacking. 

In this paper, results are not tested in any character recognition system. So 
the progresses in character recognition rate can not evaluate the propriety of 
segmentations. 

In this paper, ground truth data judged by human subjects have been made 
in order to assess the results of the proposed method automatically. 
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To make the ground truth database, each original scanned pattern was dis- 
played on the computer screens and four subjects were forced to pick the touching 
areas using the mouses. The point clicked as the touching one was converted to 
a small square region including the point. The results given by four subjects 
were merged and an area corresponding to the touching point was generated by 
a majority logic. 

2.3 Possibilities of Recognition by Segmentation 

A touching pattern can not be recognized in a usual Japanese character recogni- 
tion system, because such a usual system is designed only to recognize each seg- 
mented character. If a touching pattern is segmented correctly, each segmented 
pattern may be considered as recognizable. 

But not all the segmented patterns can be recognized even if the correct 
segmentation is done. The reason may be in that touching characters might be 
deformed heavily so as not to be identified after the segmentations. Besides, the 
recognition method may not be complete. 

As a result, the correct segmentation rate will not completely agree with 
the recognition rate improvement. It is expected, however, that many correctly 
segmented patterns have high possibility to be recognized correctly, thus a higher 
recognition rate may be induced. 



3 Segmentation Using Straight Line Components 

In the steps explained below, the segmentation lines in the patterns are esti- 
mated. 

As the precondition, the patterns to be segmented should be extracted from 
preprocessing stage. By extracting conected regions from an address image, some 
of them are judged to have too large widths or heights. They can be the touching 
regions of the two components belonging to the different characters. Each of such 
conected regions is supplied to the segmentation unit. 

3.1 Estimation of the Linewidths and Pattern Normalization 

Addresses in mails are written with various character sizes and with various 
kinds of pens. To make the proposed method robust, it is necessary to normalize 
the linewidths of patterns. 

In the Figure 2, to estimate the linewidth of a pattern, the length in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to every contour point independently in every small block is 
estimated. Then the frequency distribution along the stroke is calculated. From 
the maximum point of the frequency distribution the linewidth of every small 
block is estimated. 

For patterns having too large linewidth, the proposed method may search 
many surplus linear components from the patterns. To avoid surplus searches, 
patterns having a large linewidth are preprocessed by thinning. 
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The thinning method is not the usual “thinning” which converts patterns to 
those having one pixel linewidth. Our method normalizes the patterns having too 
large linewidths to those having the standard width. In the following algorithm, 
two formulae are examined independently in vertical and horizontal directions. 
In the algorithm 

m, n: the estimated and standard linewidths of a character, 

X: abscissa, Y: ordinate, O: input image, N: normalized image, 

O (x, y), N (x, y): current coordinates in images. 

Value of the pixel: 1 for black pixel, 0 for white pixel. 

Algorithm 



Vertical thinning 



if 0(x,y+u)=l for u={-(m-n),. . . ,(m-n)} 
N (x, y)=l, 
else N (x, y)=0. 



Horizontal thinning 



if 0(x+u,y)=l for u 
N (x, 

else N (x. 



={-(m-n),...,(m-n)} 

y)=i, 

y)=o. 




length 





Fig. 2. Estimation of the linewidth of a written character 



3.2 Extraction of Linear Components 

Since the touching patterns to be segmented are mainly constructed of linear 
components, extraction of linear components is necessary. In this paper, we es- 
timate linear components from Freeman-code strings extracted from contours of 
patterns. 

As is well known. Freeman-code has only eight values of resolution of the di- 
rections that are rather poor. So, we adopt the following condition C to extract 
linear components in more subtle directions. After extractions of linear compo- 
nents, the extracted linear components are quantized into the eight directions. 
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If the following five conditions are satisfied for a part of the contour, it is 

extracted as a candidate of a linear component. 

Algorithm 

A: If same Freeman-code continues for more than a threshold, the continuation 
is estimated as a linear component. 

B: If some other codes contained in the sequence of the same code and their 
number is less than a threshold, the continuation including the other codes 
is estimated as a linear component. 

C: When A and B do not produce a string of a linear segment, averaging op- 
eration is tested. If the averaged value of some continuous codes is close to 
the value of the mode of the codes, the continuation is estimated as a linear 
component. 

D: If the length of a linear components estimated by A, B and C is smaller than 
a threshold, the result is rejected. 

E: Linear components are extended along the estimated direction. If the pix- 
els on the extension line have the value “1 ”, they are added to the linear 
components. 



3.3 Generation of Simplified Patterns and Estimation of Potential 
Segmentation Areas 

From a hypothesis that the potential segmentation areas in complicated pat- 
terns are to be estimated by a macroscopic viewpoint, simplified patterns are 
generated. 

The simplified pattern is generated by overlapping the extracted linear com- 
ponents, thickening the overlapped area and dilating it. By using simplified pat- 
terns, many surplus segmentation lines are suppressed. 

The segmentation areas are estimated by extracting crossing points of linear 
component from the simplified patterns. 

If the area around the crossing point has more pixels in the overlapped area 
than a threshold, the square region around the crossing point with a prescribed 
edge is estimated as a potential segmentation area. 

An example is shown in Figure 3, where the leftmost shows the original image, 
the center the simplified pattern and the rightmost the potential segmentation 
areas. 



3.4 Estimation of Segmentation Lines 

In the step explained below, segmentation lines in potential segmentation area 
estimated in section 3.3 is extracted. 

A potential segmentation area is searched by the scanning line to the direc- 
tion of character writing. The uppermost (leftmost) point and lowermost (right- 
most) point is determined along the every scanning line. Tentative segmentation 
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Fig. 3. Estimation of potential segmentation areas 




lines are estimated by linking the uppermost (leftmost) and lowermost (right- 
most) points. So the number of the tentative segmentation is the number of the 
combination of those two points. 

If a tentative segmentation line estimated above does not satisfy the following 
conditions, it is rejected. 

1. The tentative segmentation line segments a conected region. 

2. The numbers in pixels of the segmented areas exceed a threshold. 

The shortest tentative segmentation line along the all estimated lines is decided 
as the segmentation line. 





Fig. 4. Example of estimation of segmentation lines 



3.5 Reduction of the Surplus Segmentation Lines and Segmentation 

By the algorithm explained so far, potential lines for the segmentation are ex- 
tracted. But many surplus segmentation lines are included in them. Since the 
combination of the image fragments after the segmentation is fed to the character 
recognition unit, the number of the combination should be minimum from the 
viewpoint of the recognition time. Therefore, surplus segmentation lines should 
be reduced. 
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The surplus segmentation lines are reduced by scoring. Each estimated seg- 
mentation line is scored by the following formula. 

{S{Pixels in segmented area)) x (Pixels in original area) 

There are two reasons for adopting the scoring formula. 

1. The larger continuous area is, the more probable it is to be segmented. 

2. The closer a segmentation line to the center of a continuous area is, the more 
feasible it is. 

Each segmentation result is assessed by the comparison with the ground truth 
data. 



Table 1. The distribution of all estimated correct segmentation lines on score 
rank 



number of reduced segmentation lines 
number of all segmentation lines 



score rank 


p 


correct segmentation rate 


3 


16.3% 


25.1% 


5 


25.8% 


40.9% 


7 


33.1% 


48.0% 


9 


38.2% 


51.9% 


CX3 


100% 


64.3% 



4 Experimental Results 

4.1 Automatic Assessment 

Automatic assessing system is constructed using the ground truth database 
stated in section 2.2. In the system, if a part of estimated segmentation lines 
is included in a ground truth data, the segmentation line is judged as the ap- 
propriate segmentation line. If any part of the line is not included in the ground 
truth area, the segmentation line is estimated as inappropriate. 

4.2 Experiment and Assessment 

Table 1 shows the comparison of the elimination rate of candidates and the 
correct segmentation rate as the function of candidate number. Between the 
result marked as “oo” and that marked as “9”, it can be seen that by using 
the scoring the number of segmentation lines is reduced by 61.8% at the cost 
of 12.4% decrease of the detection rate. From the observation, the reduction 
method is considered to be effective. 

It may be doubtful, however, that the automatic assessing system works 
exactly or not. To evaluate the correctness of the results, all segmentation results 
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are also judged by human subjects. The results are shown in Table 2. In Table 2, 
each result is judged by the following rules. If it seems correct, label it “correct” . 
If it seems incorrect, but the segmented patterns seem to be recognizable, label 
it “recognizable” . If no segmentation lines are detected, but the original image 
seems recognizable, label it “failed but recognizable”. If no segmentation lines 
are detected or only surplus segmentation lines are detected (false alarm), label 
it “failure”. 

Namely, the former three cases are labeled as the segmentations are proper 
and the last case is labeled as the segmentations are false. Though there is a 
little difference in four subject answers, “correct segmentation” is about 60% 
which is very close to the automatic assessed result. 



Table 2. Human assessment for segmentation results 



subject 1 subject2 subjects subjectd 
correct 66.4% 63.0% 60.3% 53.0% 

recognizable 13.3(79.7)% 13.2(76.2)% 19.8(80.1)% 20.6(73.6)% 

failed but recognizable 4.1(83.8)% 7.5(83.6)% 4.0(84.1)% 5.1(78.7)% 

failure 16.2% 16.4% 15.9% 21.3% 

(The percentage in the parentheses denotes the sum.) 



5 Concluding Remarks 

About a half of the tested data of the database was segmented correctly by 
the proposed system. The automatic assessing system judges correct answers 
strictly. Since the assessing is too strict, some segmentation lines close to the 
ground truth areas are classified as failures even if they may be able to segment 
the touching patterns so as to enable each segmented character to be recognized. 
To evaluate the possibility, we made four subjects assess the suitability of the 
results. From the results about 80% of the touching patterns are segmented 
properly. 

Though the correct segmentation rate does not completely agree with recog- 
nition rate improvement as stated in section 2.3, it is highly possible that the 
recognition system rate will be improved. 

61.8% of the surplus estimated segmentation lines are reduced by the pro- 
posed scoring method at the cost of 12.4% correct segmentation rate reduction 
as shown in Table 1. 

Using the proposed method, many touching handwritten Japanese characters 
are segmented, without so many surplus segmentations, so as to enable each 
segmented character be recognized. 
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Abstract. This paper proposes a method for cursive handwritten word 
recognition. In the traditional research, many cursive handwritten word 
recognition systems used a single method for character recognition. In 
this research, we propose a method integrating multiple character classi- 
fier to improve word recognition rate combining the results of them. As 
a result of the experiment using two classifiers, word recognition rate is 
improved than from those using a single character classifier. 



1 Introduction 

In a traditional method of word recognition, strings that are combined from the 
results of character recognition for patterns formed by segmenting a word image 
are matched to each entry of a lexicon. Thus, to improve a word recognition 
rate, it is most important to improve character recognition rate because it is 
most important for correct classes to be at higher rank. But it is difficult to 
improve the recognition rate of a classifier because usually the performance of 
the classifier reaches to its highest potential. 

To improve word recognition rate fixing a single character classifier, increas- 
ing the number of candidates obtained from the classifier may be thought as ef- 
fective. But if candidates from character recognition increase, wrong candidates 
will increase as well as the correct ones. There is possibility that the increase of 
wrong candidates has a bad influence on a word recognition rate. 

On the other hand, in recognition of printed English characters and hand- 
written numerals, it is reported that recognition rate is improved by integrating 
multiple recognition methods [1] [2]. In this research, we propose a method to 
integrate multiple classifiers at the character recognition stage in the word recog- 
nition system. To evaluate the effectiveness of the proposed method, we test the 
integration of two character classifiers, i.e., the pattern matching based on di- 
rectional feature patterns [5] and HMM (Hidden Markov Models) [7]. 

Recently, a similar approach is proposed by Sinha et al. [3] and discusses 
the optimal combination by a statistical method. Our paper proposes a more 
practical combination method. 
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2 Approach 

The system used in this research is based on Yamada’s research [4]. As illus- 
trated in Figure 1, this paper proposes a method using multiple classifiers at 
the character recognition stage and integrating the results. A newly developed 
character classifier using HMM is used as well as the one used in the previous 
paper [4]. 



input word 




result 



Fig. 1. Flowchart of the proposed system 



2.1 Preprocessing 

An input word is binarized and normalized in the inclination. Then the contour 
is extracted for further analysis. 

2.2 Segmentation 

Candidates of segmentation points are estimated on the left and the right ends 
of character-like shapes by a contour analysis. Since there is possibility that 
the simple curve line linking two candidates is a ligature, a middle point of the 
estimated ligature is added as a candidate of segmentation point. 

2.3 Combination and Multiple Hypotheses 

Neighboring pattern fragments segmented as candidates are combined to make 
a hypothesis of a character pattern. Combination of pattern fragments is limited 
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by the number of fragments and the total length of contour. Combined patterns 
are assembled into a group. 

A group is a set of pattern fragments which are combined around a major 
pattern which is not a ligature. Example of major patterns are painted black in 
Figure 2. Figure 3 shows an example of groups generated from pattern fragments 
shown in Figure 2. 

Each combined pattern is given a number, which is called a pattern number. 
The pattern number will be used at the word recognition stage. These numbers 
basically show which major fragment is used as the kernel of the combination. 



t I t t r 

1 2 3 4 5 

Fig. 2. Segmented pat- 
tern fragments (a pattern 
painted black shows a 
major) 




group A group B 



Fig. 3. Example of groups (The rectangles show 
the range of combination in each group) 



2.4 Character Recognition 

Two character classifiers are used in this paper. They are the pattern match- 
ing based on directional feature patterns [5] and HMM [7]. The details of two 
classifiers will be stated in chapters 4 and 5. 

Each method outputs three candidates for a combination hypothesis and 
the results for all hypotheses generated from a same group are merged. If the 
classes for the different patterns in a group coincide, the result having the largest 
similarity is adopted. 

Word recognition stage uses the result obtained by integrating two methods 
and does not distinguish uppercase and lowercase characters. So, the outputs 
from both character classifiers are case insensitive. 

2.5 Word Recognition 

Word recognition uses the results of character recognition. A set of segmenta- 
tion points having the smallest penalty is calculated to each word in a lexicon. 
Figure 4 shows an example but many results are not shown for the simplicity. 
In Figure 4, each rectangle shows a combination of patterns. For example the 
string (5, C) in a rectangle shows that “C” is the fifth rank for the combination 
hypothesis. The combination is given a penalty calculated as the average of the 
rank of each rectangle. 
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For the word in the example of Figure 4, the penalty of “ALTA” is (2 + 2 + 
1 + l)/4 = 1.5 combining (2, A)(2, L)(l, T)(l, A) and lower than the penalties 
of all other words in the lexicon. Thus “ALTA” is the first rank in the word 
recognition. In the same way, ten candidates are outputted and sorted in the 
ascending order of penalties. 
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Fig. 4. Example of word recognition 



3 Character Classifier Using the Pattern Matching Based 
on Directional Feature Patterns 

The pattern matching based on directional feature patterns (abbreviated as the 
pattern matching hereafter) is known as an effective method in handwritten kanji 
recognition [5]. 

The size of the input pattern sent to the recognition unit is normalized 
to 64 X 64 pixels. At the same time, the inclination of the input pattern is 
corrected. The normalized pattern is partitioned into 8x8 blocks. Four pat- 
terns emphasizing in four directions (vertical, horizontal, left slant, right slant) 
at every block are formed (Figure 5). Pattern matching using these four pat- 
terns is executed. A similarity for a pattern is the average of similarities on four 
directional patterns. The similarities are calculated with templates of all classes 
and the several similarities from the top are selected. 

Three candidates are outputted in the descending order of similarities for each 
segmented pattern. Candidates for patterns generated from the same group are 
merged and sorted in the descending order of similarities. 
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Fig. 5. Patterns at the top row is an original. Those are at the second row are 
emphasized in four direction (vertical, horizontal, left slant and right slant) 



3.1 Templates 

Templates used in matching are made from averaging features of learning sam- 
ples. Some characters have variant shapes, so multiple templates are generated 
for such a character class by a clustering technique. Total number of templates 
for 52 alphabets (uppercase and lowercase characters) is 426. In the outputs of 
recognition uppercase and lowercase are not distinguished in the output, so the 
number of different classes is 26. 

4 Character Recognition Using Hidden Markov Models 

In this research, same as the pattern matching method explained in the previous 
chapter, each input pattern is normalized to 64 x 64 pixels and the inclination 
is corrected. 

4.1 HMM 

Though 2~dimensional HMM methods are proposed and tested for character 
recognition [6] [12], we adopted 1-dimensional HMM, which has become mature 
in speech recognition [7]. 

The elements of HMM consist of several states and arcs of state transi- 
tion shown in Figure 6. Each arc has state transition probability and output 
probability where A = {oy}: set of probabilities of transition from Si to Sj, 
B = {bij{k)}: set of probabilities of outputting symbol k when state is transited 
from Si to Sj, tt = {iri}: set of initial state probability. For convenience, we use 
the compact notation A = to indicate the complete parameter set of 

the model. 

Given the observation sequence O = O 1 O 2 ■ ■ ■ Ot and HMM A, we can com- 
pute P{0 I A), the probability of the observation sequence outputted from the 
HMM A. 
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b44(k) 



^45 
b45(k) 




Fig. 6. Hidden Markov Model 



4.2 Learning of HMM 

Given the parameters of HMM A = (H, B, tt) and the observation sequences 
O = • • • , we can estimate the parameters which maximize 

K 

P(0|A) = n^(0^"MA), 

fc=l 

where K is the number of different symbols [7]. 

Using this learning method, we construct an HMM to each character class. 
Thus, 52 HMMs are constructed corresponding to A-Z and a-z. The sample 
number used in learning is 12,050. 

4.3 Recognition 

Using HMMs constructed by the learning, recognition is executed. Given the 
observation sequence obtained from an unknown character pattern, probability 
of outputting this sequence at each HMM is calculated. The recognition result is 
a set the classes corresponding to high probabilities outputted from the HMMs. 

When the result of character recognition is outputted, uppercase letters are 
substituted to the corresponding lowercase letters to make the result case insen- 
sitive. Same as the pattern matching, three candidates for a group are outputted 
by sorting the results in descending order of probabilities. 

4.4 Feature Extraction 

In this research, we adopt 1-dimensional HMM using a symbol string extracted 
from thin rectangles obtained by slicing a character pattern. Features used in 
the research are shown in Figure 7. 

By scanning the normalized pattern vertically up to down four 
features /i,/ 2 ,/ 3,/4 are extracted. Here fi is the first y coordinate of black 
pixel and /2 is the run length of black pixels starting from /i. Similarly /a is 
the second y coordinate of black pixel and fi is the run length of black pixels 
starting from /a. Next, down to up, similar operation extracts other four fea- 
tures / 5 ,/ 6 ,/ 7 ,/s- The eight-dimensional vector whose elements are obtained 
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as above is used as the feature vector. Since the operation is repeated on each 
pixel on the abscissa, 64 vectors are generated. When any black pixel does not 
exist in the searching, the coordinate is set to (maximum + 1 = 64) or (mini- 
mum - 1 = -1) and the length is set to 0. 






f2 






A 








h 















Fig. 7. Feature extraction of HMM 



4.5 Vector Quantization 

A feature vector is converted into a symbol using vector quantization [7]. 

We compare a feature vector with the codebook which is the set of vectors 
generated in advance and represent the vector by the index of the codebook 
vector whose distance is minimal. 

The codebook itself is generated by clustering feature vectors from a learning 
sample set. Size of codebook is 128. In this manner, a character sample is changed 
into a symbol sequence. 



5 Character Recognition Rate 

Table 1 shows character recognition rate using the pattern matching and HMM. 
The size of the test set is 2,744. These samples are segmented manually from 
the test set used for word recognition. Uppercase and lowercase letters are not 
distinguished. The result of the HMM classifier is on the learning pattern set, 
or, in other words, HMMs are generated from the test set. 



6 Character Recognition Integrating Two Classifiers 

Results obtained by the pattern matching classifier and HMM classifier are in- 
tegrated. In this integration, it must be noted that two classifiers use different 
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Table 1. Character recognition rate using the pattern matching and HMM 





size of 
test set 


recognition 

rate 


cumulative 
recognition rate 


2,744 


2 


3 


the pattern matching 




56.6% 


71.9% 


78.1% 


HMM 




66.0% 


83.7% 


90.9% 



measures: the pattern matching uses similarity and HMM uses probability. As 
the result, the measures cannot be used in the integration, but only the orders 
in a result of recognition can be used. 

The method of integration is as follows. Assume that an array combi[i] is the 
table of results (orders) after integration of two classifiers, pattern[j] that of the 
pattern matching and hmm[k] that of HMM. (Here, i,j,k denotes the size of 
array, i = j + k.) 

An element of the array combi shows the order after integration which rep- 
resents penalty for each candidate class. 

1 . Substitute each element of pattern into an odd number element of combi in 
turn: combi[2m — 1] = pattern[m] (m = 1, 2, • • • , j). 

2. Substitute each element of hmm into an even number element of combi in 
turn: combi[2n] = hmm[n] {n = 1, 2, • • • , fc). 

3. If either array ends before the last element comes, the rests of opposite array 
are added to the bottom. 

In the present status, the pattern matching has better performance, so it is 
given the higher priority. 

Next, it is tested whether the same characters are duplicated in combi. The 
candidate having the higher penalty is deleted in the case that candidates have 
the same character class and the same pattern number. In these cases, it is 
considered that these candidates have high reliability because both classifiers 
support them. To reflect this conjecture, the remained candidate (a candidate 
having low penalty) is promoted. The promotion is done by interchanging the 
candidate with the one rank higher candidate. But, the interchange is not done 
in the case that the one rank higher candidate has already been promoted. 

7 Result of Word Recognition 

To improve word recognition rate fixing a single character classifier, increasing 
the number of candidates obtained from the classifier may be thought as effective. 
To test this conjecture, an experiment is executed by changing the number of 
the candidates at the result of the recognition stage. 

Table 2 shows the change of word recognition rate when the number of can- 
didates obtained from the pattern matching classifier is increased. It can be seen 
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from the result that even if candidates from character recognition increase, word 
recognition rate is not improved but sometimes deteriorated. The reason may be 
as follows. The increase of the candidates may sometimes increase “imposters” 
and deteriorate the word recognition. 

Table 3 shows word recognition rate using the pattern matching, HMM and 
integration of two classifiers. For the pattern matching and HMM classifiers, 
output number of the character recognition stage is set to 3, by the consideration 
on Table 2. 

In Table 2 and 3, the size of the test set is 175 and the lexicon size is 115. 



Table 2. A variation of word recognition rate depending on candidates of char- 
acter recognition using the pattern matching 





test set 
size 


recognition 

rate 


cumulative 
recognition rate 


175 


5 


10 


three candidates 




62.9% 


88.6% 


93.7% 


five candidates 




61.7% 


85.7% 


92.0% 



Table 3. Word recognition rate of single classifiers and integration 





test set 
size 


recognition 

rate 


cumulative 
recognition rate 


175 


5 


10 


the pattern matching 




62.9% 


88.6% 


93.7% 


HMM 




57.1% 


86.3% 


90.3% 


integrating two classifiers 




79.4% 


92.6% 


95.4% 



8 Discussion 

From a result mentioned in the previous chapter using the proposed method, 
it is shown that word recognition rate is improved by integrating two character 
classifiers in comparison with word recognition rate using a single usage of either 
classifier. 

The recognition time using two classifiers is sum of two classifiers if the recog- 
nition is executed successively. Using parallel operation, however, the recognition 
time does not increase. But the cost of two OCR’s in speed or space is the neg- 
ative aspect of the method. 

It must be noted that the recognition rate by HMM is on the learning set. To 
test the ability of the HMM on the test set, another codebook is learned from the 
other sample set. Table 4 shows the result using the codebook. The improvement 
the integration is not so good, but cumulative recognition rate within best ten 
candidates is improved. 
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The reason of the poor recognition performance of HMM for the test set may 
be the lack of learning amount. By enhancing the learning, word recognition rate 
for the test set is experimentally be improved. 



Table 4. Word recognition rate with integrating the pattern matching and HMM 
using patterns for the test set 



recognition 

rate 


cumulative 
recognition rate 


5 


10 


62.9% 


87.4% 


94.2% 



9 Conclusion 

This paper proposes a method using multiple classifiers in cursive handwritten 
word recognition method cooperating with segmentation, character recognition 
and word recognition. An experimental system is developed using the pattern 
matching based on directional feature patterns and HMM as character classifiers 
and a series of experiments is executed on cursive handwritten words included in 
CEDAR databases. Setting a lexicon size 115, 175 cursive handwritten words are 
recognized. Though first rank recognition rate using only the pattern matching 
is 62.9% and that using only HMM is 57.1%, the first rank recognition rate 
is improved to 79.4% by integrating two classifiers. This result shows that the 
proposed method is effective. In the future, it is planned to improve character 
recognition rate using HMM and verify the effect by integrating more than two 
character recognition classifiers. 
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Abstract. Segmentation of touching characters in mathematical formn- 
las needs a different method from the one for text lines, because these 
characters may occur in horizontal, vertical or diagonal directions. Our 
segmentation method is based on the projection profiles of a given binary 
image and minimal points of the blurred image obtained by applying the 
Gaussian kernel to the original image. 



1 Introduction 

Formula recoguitiou is of interest iu digitization of scientific documents. We have 
proposed two types of methods for formula recognition [1,2]. This paper describes 
the extension of our methods for formulas which contain touching characters. A 
number of segmentation methods of touching characters in text lines have been 
proposed in the literatures. These methods can be applied for character strings 
printed in only one direction; horizontal or vertical (e.g., in Japanese documents). 
In mathematical formulas, characters or symbols are placed in horizontal, vertical 
or diagonal directions. This fact means we need a new segmentation method for 
the touching character problem in formulas. 

It is common to use features based on a vertical projection in the character 
segmentation of text lines. The horizontal and vertical projection profiles are 
also useful to estimate positions for character segmentation in formulas. How- 
ever most characters or symbols in formulas are printed in slanted form, there 
are many cases where touching characters can be separated adequately only by 
a slant line not a horizontal or vertical line. This line can be estimated from 
minimal points of the blurred image obtained by applying the Gaussian kernel 
to the binary image. These points are located at the valley between blurred blob 
components which correspond to each character. 

Since the decision whether a given blob is touching characters or not is very 
difficult, we use a simple criterion that if a classifier rejects the blob, we con- 
sider the blob consists of two characters. Then both of horizontal and vertical 
segmentation are tried, and the classification for each separated component is 
carried out again. Finally, the average scores for both of the components are 
compared between two segmentations, and the one which have the higher score 
is adopted. In this paper, the type of touching characters we examine and the 
segmentation algorithm are described in next Section 2. Experimental results 
and performance issues are discussed in Section 3. 
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2 Segmentation 

In our formula recognition system, before structure analysis of a formula, each 
blob of symbol or character components as a single connected component is 
classified. At this step, if the score of classifier is less than a priori value, then we 
assume the blob consists of touching characters. As shown in the Fig.l, typical 
occurrences of touching characters are grouped into three groups; horizontal, 
vertical or diagonal adjacency. Although the relative positions of horizontal and 
diagonal touching characters are different, they can be separated horizontally. 
Then, from now on, we will examine a segmentation method which separates 
touching characters in horizontal and vertical directions. 




Horizontally adjacent Diagonally adjacent Vertically adjacent 



Fig. 1. Typical occurrences of touching characters 



Fig. 2 shows a binary image of blob with its horizontal and vertical projection 
HP and VP defined as the functions mapping a vertical or horizontal position to 
the number of blob pixels in the horizontal or vertical direction correspondingly 
at that position. In the literature [3], it is reported that the ratio of the second 
difference, VP{x — 1) — 2 * VP{x) + VP{x + 1) to the value VP{x) is useful 
for estimation of breakpoint of touching characters in normal text. We also have 
found that this criterion is valid for formulas. 

Our criteria for the breakpoint are as follows. 

(1) Horizontal segmentation 

“In the middle part (80%) of the blob, the horizontal breakpoint is the position 
where the value oiVP is lowest and the second difference is positive” . 

(2) Vertical segmentation 

The vertical breakpoint can be estimated similarly. But in our observation of 
touching characters in formulas, vertical touching characters often occur when a 
horizontally elongated symbol (e.g., horizontal bar of a fraction or horizontal line 
segment of symbol ^ etc.) and characters are printed closely. For these cases, 
it is also suitable to estimate the breakpoint by rapid change of the value HP. 
The criterion for the vertical breakpoint is the following. 
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Fig. 2. Horizontal and vertical projection profiles. The gray lines show estimated 
breakpoints 



“In the middle part (80%) of the blob, the vertical breakpoint is the position 
where the ratio HP{y) / HP{y + 1) is less than 0i or greater than 02- If there is 
no such point, the breakpoint is estimated in the same way as in the case of the 
horizontal segmentation” . 

In the above criteria, the reason we examine only the some extent of middle 
part of a blob is to exclude the possibility that the blob may be segmented into 
extremely a large component and a small one. 

The blob of touching characters in a text printed with the Roman font can be 
separated by a vertical line at a breakpoint. However in formulas, most characters 
are printed with italic font, therefore there are many cases touching characters 
can not be separated by the vertical line. A proper line which separate a merged 
blob into two components can be estimated by the valley between them corre- 
sponding to each character in the gray-scale image of the given blob. Fig. 3 shows 
the blurred blob of Fig. 2 obtained by applying the Gaussian kernel as a point 
spread function to the original binary image. 



g{x,y) 



1 -^1+P 

P. 

V^TTCr^ 



( 1 ) 



Some advantages in character segmentation problem using gray-scale image 
are stated in the literatures [4,5]. In the literature [4], small value of a is used 
to approximate stroke lines of a character, but large one is used to outline its 
shape and position in the literature [5]. We also adopt a large value of a which 
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Fig. 3. Blurred blob of Fig. 2. Pixels marked with “x” show horizontal minimal 
points 



corresponds to the number of pixels larger than the width of strokes and smaller 
than the size of characters. In order to estimate the cutting line, we calculate the 
minimal points in the gray-scale image horizontally and vertically. In Fig. 3, pixels 
marked with “x” show the horizontal minimal points. This figure shows that 
minimal points of the blurred blob locate in the valley between two characters 
and can be used to estimate a cutting line. Fig. 4 shows the horizontal cutting 
line at the breakpoint obtained by using the method of least square from the 
minimal points near it. 

The both of components segmented by the cutting lines are fed to the clas- 
sifier and their average scores are calculated in horizontal and vertical segmen- 
tation. Then the segmentation having the higher average score is adopted. 

3 Experiments and Remarks 

The method described so far was implemented in the C Language and incorpo- 
rated into our formula recognition system [2]. Some experiments were carried 
out for formulas scanned from some kinds of printed journals. Fig. 5 shows the 
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Fig. 4. Estimation of a cutting line in horizontal segmentation 



recognition results for inputed images which contain horizontal, vertical and di- 
agonal touching characters. In our system, the decision whether a given blob 
should be segmented or not depends on the score of the first stage classifier 
for every connected components in formulas. In Fig. 5, every score for blobs of 
touching characters is less than a predetermined value and segmentations for 
them were tried. Finally, each segmented component has higher score than the 
original blob, and all the formulas in Fig. 5 are recognized correctly. Our method 
of segmentation is very simple and can be executed very fast. We are currently 
investigating how to segment touching characters where more than three char- 
acters are merged. 
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Fig. 5. Experimental results 
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Abstract. This paper presents ^t/t/rexxScript - a system for handwritten 
postal address recognition for US mail. Key aspects of Address?>cnpi 
technology, snch as system control flow, cnrsive handwriting 
recognition, and postal database are described. Special attention is paid 
to the powerfnl cliaracter recognizer and the intensive nsage of context, 
which becomes available during the recognition process. The algorithm 
of confidence level calculation is presented. Laboratory test results on a 
blind test set of 50.000 images of live liand-written mail pieces 
demonstrate a 64% finalization rate for error rates below USPS 
restrictions. 



1 Introduction 

Mail sorting is one of the most valuable applications of document analysis and 
handwriting recognition. About 36 million of handwritten envelopes are processed 
daily by the United States Postal Service (USPS). The USPS uses the Remote 
Computer Reader (RCR) developed by Lockheed Martin Postal Systems to process 
handwritten and machine print mail pieces. Current recognition system deployed 
throughout the United States last year provides about 25% read rate [1]. Lockheed 
Martin Postal Systems continues to improve the RCR system. Within this work they 
have successfully integrated the Parascript Address?>crvpi product into the RCR. 
Subsequent tests have demonstrated a significant increase in the RCR read rate. USPS 
has contracted with Lockheed Martin Postal Systems to deploy the new RCR version 
with the integrated A (itirexxScript product throughout the United States. 

For mail-sorting purposes all information presented in the destination address 
block of each mail piece is encoded by a string of digits (up to eleven digits) called 
Delivery Point Sequence Code (DPS). The first five digits are referred to as the ZIP 
Code. A ZIP Add-On Code is a four-digit number that follows the five-digit ZIP 
Code. The five-digit ZIP Code divides the U.S. into major geographical areas. The 
ZIP Add-On Code identifies a small geograpliical delivery area that is serviceable by 
a single carrier. The last two digits of the DPS uniquely identify each carrier delivery 
point. The Five-digit ZIP Code is usually written on an envelope. The ZIP Add-on 
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Code may be extracted from the USPS Delivery Point File for a given ZIP Code, 
street number and street name. The last two digits of the DPS generally represent the 
last two digits of a street number. 

The interpretation of hand-written addresses is a difficult problem of document 
analysis and handwriting recognition. Addresses may be written in different styles: 
city, state, and ZIP Code may occupy one, two, or three lines; the ZIP Code may 
contain five or nine digits; the last line of an address block may contain other 
information (e.g. “Attn.”, “USA” etc.); street address may occupy one or two lines. 
There are several different address structures: street, PO Box, rural route addressing, 
etc. Very often an address is written in cursive so the handprint recognition 
technology alone can not meet the needs of address interpretation. Figure 1 shows 
examples of an address block. 




b) 



S 6 



Fig. 1. Examples of address block images. 



AddressScxxpt is a system intended for the recognition of handwritten U.S. postal 
addresses. Significant increase in the finalization rate compared to the published 
result [1] is achieved due to the following major factors: 

Powerful recognition engine. Our Script Recognizer combines the Holistic Word 
Recognizer (HWR) intended for cursive recognition and the Analytical Word 
Recognizer (AWR) intended primarily for recognition of numbers and hand-printed 
words. AWR was tested on hand-written numerals contained in the CEDAR 
database [2] and achieved a 99.54% recognition rate, which is the highest rate ever 
reported on this database. 

Extensive use of the context, which becomes available during the recognition. The 
idea was to adapt the system to an address being recognized. For example, street 
address block parsing is performed after ZIP Code recognition since the ZIP Code 
recognition results provide additional information, which can be used for street 
address parsing. This information includes the percentage of each address type (street, 
PO Box, rural route), minimum and maximum street number length for ZIP Code, etc. 

Reliable determination of the recognition answer correctness. Neural network is 
used to calculate the confidence level for a particular answer. The neural network 
takes the information collected at all stages of the previous recognition process as 
input and outputs the probability of the answer correctness. 
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2 AddressScrv^t Recognition Technology 

It is necessary to have a powerful recognition engine to deal with real-life 
handwriting. The core of the AddressScn^i technology is a Script Recognizer 
(Figure 2). It is a combination of two recognizers: Holistic Word Recognizer [2] and 
Analytical Word Recognizer [3]. 




Fig. 2. The structure of the Script Recognizer. 



2.1 Holistic Word Recognizer 

The strength of the HWR is the ability to recognize cursive handwriting. It can also 
recognize hand printed information or a combination of handwriting and hand print. 

The input to the HWR is an image of a whole word or a phrase written in one 
string, and a lexicon. The output is a list of probable answers with their respective 
similarity scores. 

The recognition approach can be classified as a holistic one. This means that a 
word is recognized as a whole without segmentation to the character level. 
Recognition consists of two stages: a) feature extraction and feature ordering in a 
linear sequence, b) matching the feature representation of an input phrase to all 
lexicon entry representations. 

The set of features reflects the importance of vertical extremums, which are the 
most stable elements of writing. It includes eight features to describe maximums (and 
corresponding eight features for minimums): arc, arc with a right (left) free end, cusp, 
three long cusps (upper, upper-right, upper-left), loop. Also we use cross, dot, dash, 
right (left) arrow, and several features to describe holes of different shapes (the 
feature set is described in detail in [2]). Every feature has a height attribute 
determined by the vertical location of the feature relative to the guidelines (the body 
of the word). We introduce a measure of similarity between different types (and 
different heights) of features. This provides a high flexibility in the matching process 
necessary for the recognition of sloppy handwriting. 

Each lexicon entry representation is generated dynamically via concatenation of 
predefined letter representations. Letters are described by a linear sequence of 
features. Each letter can have several feature representations (four on the average), so 
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each lexicon entry has a lot of feature representations. The length of the sequence may 
vary from one feature per letter up to ten features. 

Dynamic programming based on a string edit distance is used to match an input 
word representation with all lexicon entry representations. 



2.2 Analytical Word Recognizer 

The Analytical Word Recognizer is primarily intended for the recognition of numbers 
and hand-printed words. AWR has two stages: segmentation and recognition. At the 
segmentation stage a graph describing the shape of an input word is built. Then the 
graph is segmented into separate symbols. Obviously, it is not always possible to find 
the correct segmentation variant without recognition. Therefore, we use a multi- 
variant segmentation approach. A thorough analysis of the segmentation variants 
before recognition allows consideration of less than two variants per symbol on the 
average. After that the recognizer determines the best alternative. 

Table 1. Recognition rate on goodbs data of the CEDAR database for different error rates. 



Error rate 


Recognition rate 


0.0 


93.80 


0.05 


96.24 


0.10 


98.14 


0.20 


99.18 


Without Reject 


99.54 



Table 1 shows AWR test results on handwritten numerals from the CEDAR 
database. These data were collected from live mail in the U.S. [4]. The directory 
goodbs, containing 2213 samples, is widely used to compare different recognition 
systems. We did not use these samples for training. AWR obtained 99.54% 
recognition rate, which is the highest rate ever reported on this database (Table 2). 

Table 2. Published systems (recognition rate without reject). 



T.M. Ha, H. Bunke [5] 


99.09 


D.S. Lee, S.N. Srihari [6] 


98.87 


S. Knerr, S. Sperduti [7] 


97.6 



Three classifiers inside AWR perform the symbol recognition stage: graph-based 
character classifier (GRC) [3] and two neural network classifiers based on different 
features. 
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2,3 Graph-Based Character Classifier 

GRC recognizes input symbols involving an algorithm of matching input symbol 
graphs with previously defined symbol prototypes. The symbol prototype consists of 
the symbol graph and the description of its elements (geometrical characteristics of 
edges, mutual position of edges and nodes, etc.). An obligatory subgraph is defined in 
each prototype graph. For each element of the obligatory subgraph a match should be 
found in the input graph. 

Each input symbol graph may contain elements that have their analogs in the 
prototype and the extra elements. The input symbol graph is transformed according to 
prototype rules to reduce extra elements. The transformations are fulfilled until a one- 
to-one match is achieved between the input graph and the prototype graph or its 
obligatory subgraph. 



1:23 



Fig. 3. Examples of symbol prototypes 






t»- =) 







Fig. 4. The sequence of transformations of an input character graph during the matching 
process. 

The estimate of a match between a transformed input graph and the prototype 
graph is based on the descriptions of the prototype elements and allows certain 
differences between an original input graph and a prototype. 



2.4 Neural Network Classifier 

The Neural Network (NN) classifier is intended for recognition of a segment, which is 
expected to be one character or a few characters written as a whole. 

Neural networks are used at the segmentation stage, for character recognition, and 
for the calculation of the final confidence level for an answer. AddressScxvpt uses six 
neural networks: 2 - for digit classification, 2 - for letter classification, 1 - to 
discriminate between letters and digits, 1 - for confidence level calculation. Here we 
will discuss the neural network classifiers used for character recognition. To improve 
the recognition performance AddressScxvpl uses several NN classifiers to recognize 
the same character. These NN classifiers use different feature representations of the 
image as input. Then, the output of the NN classifiers is analyzed, and vector of 
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probability estimations for each class is calculated. The combination of classifiers 
based on different features reduces the classification error rate because such 
classifiers rarely produce same errors on the same image. 

Our work on NN classifiers has its origin from the NN classifier initially developed 
by I. Lossev, N. Bagotskaya and coworkers from Paragraph International. 

Feature Extraction. We use two main types of features for the character 
classification. 

The first type of features is Fourier descriptors. First, we represent the image as a 
two dimensional curve. It can be either the contour or the skeleton of an image. Then, 
the curve is smoothed, and the descriptors are calculated as Fourier coefficients of 
the x(t) and y(t) - parameterized representation of the curve. We use a different 
number of coefficients (20-30) depending on the recognition task. 

To build the second type of features we split the normalized box of a symbol 
into 3x3 evenly distributed cells. For each point of the image border within a cell the 
tangent vector is calculated. Then, vectors are projected on four directions (vertical, 
horizontal, and two diagonals) and the sums of absolute values of projections over the 
points of the border form four features corresponding to the cell. So, the total number 
of features in this case is 36. 



Structure of the Neural Network. We use Radial Basis Function (RBF) neural 
network with one RBF layer for classification: 



out.=i~Y\ 



1 - exp< - 



(a;;a,(x-cJ(x-c,)) 



( 1 ) 



where: X - input vector of features, O t/T - output weight of class i , jV.- number of 
RBF neurons for class i , - weight matrix of j -th neuron of class i , 0.^ - center 

of j -th neuron of class i , and - radius of j -th neuron of class i . 

We chose this structure of the neural network based upon the following 
considerations: The coefficients of this neural network have a clear ‘physical’ 
meaning. Vector C, corresponding to the neuron can be treated as a vector of features 



of some ‘center’ image of the neuron and can be easily visualized. ‘Radius’ r-j of the 

neuron shows how ‘far’ the image can be from the ‘center’ to still be classified as 
belonging to the class i. Eigen vectors and corresponding eigen values of the 

matrix show the ‘directions’ and corresponding ‘distances’ of admissible 

deviations of the image of the same class from the ‘center’. So, this neural network is 
not a ‘black box’, and in some cases one can understand how and why one or another 
result of the classification is produced. We developed special tools for the 
visualization of the NN. 

The proposed structure of the neural network allows us to choose reasonable initial 
values to the NN coefficients before learning (See more detailed description in the 
next section). As one can see, the outputs for each class are independent. So, the 
corresponding parts of the NN can be learned separately. Also, it simplifies the 
process of tuning of the NN for a new application. Thus, if you need to add one more 
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character class to existing NN it is enough to learn only part of the NN corresponding 
to the new class. For example, it is necessary to add ‘#’ class to a digit classifier to 
recognize an apartment number on an envelope successfully. 

In some cases, we use modifications of the described structure of NN classifier. 
For example, matrices can be unary or diagonal. Such NN classifiers are used 

when the constraints on the speed of recognition and the memory used by the 
classifier are more important than the performance of the classification. 

Initial Classification. Our experience shows that the choice of initial values of NN 
coefficients is very important to achieve high performance of the NN classifier. We 
call this process initial classification. The aim of initial classification is to build 
neurons ( Cy , r-j , A^-j ) which produce reasonable output on most of the samples in the 

learning set. We tried several algorithms of initial classification, but now only two of 
them are used. Both algorithms consist of two stages. 

At the first stage each sample of the class is considered as a candidate to be a 
neuron ‘center’ and corresponding neuron coefficients (C , r , A ) are chosen. Let us 
call samples of the same class native samples of the center candidate and the rest 
samples the alien ones. The value of C is always set to the feature vector of the 
sample. In the first algorithm (isotropic classification), the matrix A is unary and r 
is equal to the distance to the nearest alien sample. In the second algorithm 
(ellipsoidal classification), r is unit but the matrix A is chosen so that the axes of 
the ellipsoid ( A^ A(x — c), X — c) = 1 have maximal length provided that all alien 
samples were situated outside the ellipsoid. 

At the second stage, we choose initial neurons among the built candidates. Each 
neuron candidate has a set of ‘covered’ native samples (those being inside the 

ellipsoid/ sphere (A^A(x — c),x — c) = r). The target of the procedure is to 
choose the candidates which ‘cover’ the maximal number of native samples. Thus, the 
problem of the selection of the best center candidates is reduced to the mathematical 
problem of the selection of the best cover of the set by a predefined number of subsets 
from a given set of subsets. We use well-known ‘greedy’ heuristics to find the 
approximate solution of the problem. 

The final performances of NN classifiers built using ellipsoidal classification are 
close to that of classifiers, based on the isotropic classification. However, ellipsoidal 
classification is favorable to build neurons corresponding to the rare ways of symbol 
writing. 

Neural Network Learning. We use a gradient relaxation method to learn our NN 
classifiers. We split the set of samples used for NN learning into a ‘train’ set, used for 
gradient relaxation, and ‘test’ set, used to monitor the performance of the classifier 
during learning. After each epoch of gradient relaxation, the classifier is tested on the 
‘test’ set. If during some predefined number of epochs, the state of the classifier 
remains worse than that in the best state, learning is completed. Using the ‘test’ set 
eliminates over-learning of the classifier on the ‘train’ set with the corresponding loss 
of the generalization ability. 
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3 System Control Flow 

The input of the AddressScn^i system is a binary image of an envelope (or an address 
block). The output is an answer and a confidence level for ZIPS Code and for the ZIP 
Add-On Code. Additional output information includes an answer, a confidence level, 
and field location coordinates for each recognized field: city, state, street number, 
street name, etc. The overall AddressScx'vpi. system control flow is shown in Figure 5. 




Fig. 5. Overall Control Flow 



3.1 Postal Database 

Postal database used hy AddressScrv^i system is generated from the USPS City-State 
and Delivery Point files. Original text files were compacted, and their size was 
reduced from 15 GB to 670 MB. 

The database is queried with a ZIP Code to retrieve all (City, State) pairs; with a 
ZIP Code and a street number to retrieve all street names and apartment numbers; 
with a ZIP Code to retrieve all PO Box and rural route numbers. 

Aliases of cities (Los Angeles - LA), states (California - CA - Cal), street names, 
suffixes (Road - Rd), pre- and post-directions (North - N), PO Box and rural route 
names are stored in the database. The database also contains pre-calculated 
information about the presence of PO Box, street and high-rise type of addresses in 
the given ZIP Code, street and PO Box number minimal and maximal values, 
presence of alphanumeric street numbers and names, etc. This information is used to 
improve street address block parsing, and to restrict the context for street address 
recognition. 
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3.2 City-State-ZIP Block Processing 

Our City-State-ZIP block-processing algorithm is described in detail in [8]. 
Segmentation and parsing module accepts lines of an address block as input. Up to 
three bottom lines are processed. First, each line is divided into connected 
components. Next, the algorithm combines all connected components into clusters 
according to the size, location, and distance between neighbouring components. 
Clusters are classified as a word, group of characters, separate character (letter or 
digit), separate letter, separate digit, comma, dash, or noise. We use a neural network, 
which discriminates between letters and digits at this stage. The parsing algorithm 
takes a list of clusters as input and provides a list of hypotheses for the city, state, ZIP 
Code, and 4-digit ZIP Add-On Code. Up to four hypotheses are generated and scored 
depending on the image complexity. If it is impossible to separate city from state 
unambiguously, the algorithm composes a long word which includes both city name 
and state name candidates to reduce the number of segmentation variants. Such a 
word is recognized with a combined lexicon that consists of city-state pairs. 

The correct hypothesis is among the candidates in 91% of the cases. If the correct 
hypothesis is in the list, it ranks first in 90% of the cases and ranks second in 7% of 
the cases. Frequently, there is no need to process all segmentation variants. 
Hypotheses with higher parsing scores are processed first. If the confidence level of a 
recognized ZIP code is high enough for some hypothesis, the procedure is terminated; 
otherwise the next segmentation hypothesis is investigated. 

The recognition process starts with the ZIP Code. A lexicon of about 42000 ZIP 
Codes is obtained from the postal database. The algorithm produces a list of ZIP Code 
candidates (up to 30 answers). 

Next, the recognition of city is performed. The postal database is queried by each 
ZIP Code in the list to obtain a list of city names. Retrieved city names along with 
their aliases form a lexicon (for example, “MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS”, “MTN 
HEIGHTS”, “MOUNTAIN HGTS”, and “MT HEIGHTS”). State names and their 
aliases are also added to the lexicon. After the recognition, the aliases are converted to 
the standard city name. If the best answer is a state name, the city is considered to be 
on the previous line. In this case additional parsing hypothesis with city name on the 
previous line is generated and processed. 

After recognition, the city and ZIP Code answer lists are cross-validated using the 
postal database. A score is calculated as a weighted sum of the city and ZIP Code 
scores for each valid (city, ZIP Code) pair. The score of the best pair represents the 
final score of the parsing hypothesis. 

The processing of the City-State-ZIP parsing hypotheses is terminated if the score 
is high enough; otherwise the next hypothesis is processed. The hypothesis with the 
highest score produces the final result of the City-State-ZIP block recognition. 



3.3 Generation of ZIP Code List for Street Address Processing 

Street address processing is based on the results of City-State-ZIP block recognition. 
The algorithm chooses several ZIP Code hypotheses to build a lexicon for street name 
recognition. The list of ZIP Codes, which is used for further processing includes: 
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• Several top choices of the ZIP Code obtained after the cross-validation with city 
recognition results. 

• The best ZIP Code hypothesis obtained as a result of the ZIP Code field 
recognition (before the cross-validation with city recognition results) if its score is 
significantly higher than the score of the best cross-validated ZIP Code. 

• When the ZIP Code has been changed (translated) a writer may still use the old 
ZIP Code to address a letter. Information concerning ZIP Code translations is 
stored in the database. There may be several new ZIP Codes instead of the original 
one. If a ZIP Code in the list is marked as translated, we add a corresponding new 
ZIP Code to the list. 

Up to 5 Zip Codes can be used to build a lexicon for street name recognition. 



3,4 Street Address Processing 

The street address segmentation and parsing module takes the list of address block 
lines as input. Up to two lines above the top line of the best City-State-ZIP hypothesis 
are processed. The street address parsing is based upon the same principles as City- 
State-ZIP block parsing. The difference is that it uses the postal database information 
about the presence of PO Boxes, street addresses, and apartments in the list of ZIP 
Codes, as well as minimal and maximal length of street, apartment and PO Box 
numbers. The parsing algorithm generates up to four segmentation hypotheses 
depending on the image complexity. The hypotheses can be one of the following 
types: PO Box or rural route. Street address, and Street address with apartment. 

PO Box or rural route hypotheses consist of name and number components. Street 
address hypotheses consist of street number and street name components. Hypotheses 
of a street address with apartment have an additional apartment number component. 

The recognition of street numbers, apartment numbers and PO Box / rural route 
numbers is performed by the Analytical Word Recognizer. Minimal and maximal 
possible answer values for given ZIP Codes are retrieved from the postal database and 
used during the recognition. The recognition of street name and PO Box / rural route 
names is performed by the Script Recognizer and it is lexicon based. 

The recognition of PO Box / rural route hypothesis starts with the name 
component. In this case HWR uses 3 separate lexicons: PO Box names, apartment 
abbreviations, and rural route names. After the recognition, the best answer is 
considered. If it came from the lexicon for apartment abbreviations the hypothesis is 
converted to a street address with an apartment number, otherwise the numeric 
component is processed. 

After the numeric component recognition, the postal database lookup is performed 
and valid PO Box / rural route answers compose the answer list. The scores of the 
answers are calculated as a weighted sum of scores of the name and the number. 

The processing of street address and street address with apartment number 
hypotheses starts from the recognition of the street number component. Next, the 
lexicon of street names is generated. To create the street name lexicon, the postal 
database is queried with ZIP Code and street number. Depending on the street number 
confidence level, the postal database is queried either with all street number answers 
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or with the best answer only. The database contains street names in a standard form 
with abbreviated suffixes, pre- and post-directions (for example, “W OAK DR”). A 
writer may use non-abbreviated forms, omit or mix up some parts of a street name. 
Therefore we add to the lexicon: 

• Street names with non-abbreviated suffix, pre- and post-directions (“W OAK 
DRIVE”, “WEST OAK DR”, “WEST OAK DRIVE”) 

• Street names without suffix or directions (“W OAK”, “WEST OAK”, “OAK DR”, 
“OAK DRIVE”) 

• Street names with substituted suffixes (only frequent replacements such as: Avenue 
- Street, Drive - Street - “W OAK STREET”, “WEST OAK STREET”) 

• Reversed pre- and post-directions (“OAK DR W”, “OAK DRIVE W”, “OAK DR 
WEST”, “OAK DRIVE WEST”) 

Penalties are applied to a score of an answer if the recognition answer is one of the 
following: street name without suffix, with substituted suffix, with reversed pre- or 
post-direction. After the recognition, the street aliases are converted to the standard 
street name. 

Next, the apartment number component is processed. 

After the recognition of all components, the postal database lookup is performed, 
and recognition results are cross-validated using the weighted sum of component 
scores. The hypothesis with the highest score produces the final result of address 
recognition. 

If a writer specifies a 9-digit ZIP Code, 4-digit ZIP Add-On Code is recognized 
and cross-validated with the ZIP Add-On Code retrieved from the database using the 
street address recognition results. In real life a writer often applies a wrong ZIP Add- 
On Code. To handle this situation we perform cross-validation only if a ZIP Add-On 
Code is found both in the street address answer list and in the digit ZIP Add-On Code 
answer list. Otherwise, 4-digit ZIP Add-On Code written on the envelope is ignored. 



4 The System Adaptability 

In this system we tried to use the context, which becomes available during the 
recognition in the most efficient way. The idea was to adapt the system to the address 
being recognized. What does this mean? There are two possible sources of 
information. First, when we generated our Postal Database we accumulated various 
data available for every ZIPS Code. This information includes: 

• Percentage of each address type: PO Box, street address, street address with 
secondary information (apartments), rural route, etc. It is used for street address 
block parsing to generate (or not to generate) some doubtful parsing variants. 

• Minimal and maximal street number and PO Box number. They are used for street 
address block parsing and for street number (PO Box number) recognition (both at 
segmentation and recognition stages). 

• Presence of an alphanumeric street number, street name, or PO Box number. This 
information should be taken into account to avoid mistakes in street address block 
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parsing. At this stage we use a special neural network, which has been trained to 
discriminate between letters and digits. In the case of an alphanumeric street 
number, street name, or PO Box number it is necessary to be careful about 
interpreting the neural network results. 

• This information is also used to apply appropriate neural networks for the 
recognition. 

• Percentage of street names with and without pre-directions, post-directions. It is 
used for street address block parsing. 

Second, we accumulate information concerning peculiarities of a given address at 
each recognition stage and then we try to use it in subsequent stages. Let us consider 
two examples: 

• Street suffix absence. The analysis is conducted during the street address block 
parsing and the information is passed to the monitor program. It influences the 
lexicon for street name recognition. There are three possible solutions depending 
on this information: to include street names with and without suffix in the lexicon, 
to include only street names with a suffix, to include only street names without a 
suffix. 

• An apartment number written on a separate line. Sometimes people write a street 
address in two lines with apartment number written on the second line. It is 
difficult to parse this street address correctly because it looks like a PO Box 
address (a name, and after that a number). In this case, recognition can help to 
detect the parsing mistake. We add apartment names (apartment, apt. suite, #, etc.) 
into the lexicon for PO Box name and rural route name reading. If after PO Box 
name recognition the best answer is one of the apartment names, the street address 
parsing is called again with the corresponding information. 



5 Confidence Level Calculation 

It is important to get a reliable estimate of answer correctness. Current restrictions of 
the USPS on error rate are as follows: five-digit ZIP Code error rate should be less 
than 1%, and ZIP Add-On Code error rate should be less than 2%. The error rate is 
calculated as a ratio between the number of accepted wrong answers and the total 
number of accepted answers. 

We need a specific reject procedure to achieve the highest possible accept rate 
provided that the error rate is lower than a priori defined value. It is not convenient to 
have an output of the reject procedure in the form of ‘accepted’ or ‘rejected’ because 
it demands that the reject procedure be tuned to each specific error rate. To solve this 
problem, the recognizer outputs a confidence value associated with each recognition 
answer. If it is necessary to provide a certain error rate, one should choose an 
appropriate threshold and consider the answers with the confidence levels higher and 
lower than the threshold as accepted and rejected respectively. 

We use the neural network described above to calculate the confidence level of an 
answer. The neural network takes the information collected at all stages of the 
previous recognition process as input. It includes: 
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• The confidence of address block location 

• The confidence of city-state-ZIP block and street address block parsing 

• The confidence of recognition of each specific field (city, ZIPS, ZIP Add-On Code, 
street number, street name, etc.) 

• The confidence of ZIPS calculated after cross-validation of city field and ZIPS 
field recognition results 

• The confidence of the whole street address block calculated after cross-validation 
between street number and street name recognition results (or PO Box number and 
PO Box name, etc.) 

• The difference in scores between the final answer and the best answer from all the 
other segmentation variants for the street address block 

• Street address type (PO Box, rural route, street address, street address with 
secondary information) 

The length of the input vector is 14. Output is the only value - probability of the 
answer correctness. Sample set size is 75,000 input vectors (generated in the process 
of recognition). It is divided in two parts: 65,000 - training samples, 10,000 - 
verification samples (see neural net learning details above). The confidence level of 
each specific field is an output from the Script Recognizer. The procedure of its 
calculation is described in [9]. 



6 Performance 

The AddressScnp. software has been implemented in the C programming language 
and developed under the Microsoft Windows NT environment. The size of the 
executable code is less than 4 MB. The size of the running code fits 32 MB. 
The average processing time of one envelope is less than 750 ms on a 
Pentium II - 300 MHz. 



Table 3. Performance of the AddressScript system at various confidence level thresholds. 



Finalization rate 


Five-digit ZIP 
error 


ZIP Add-On 
error 


DPS error 


64.0 


0.8 


2.0 


0.2 


61.8 


0.7 


1.5 


0.2 


56.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.1 


51.0 


0.4 


0.5 


0.1 



The laboratory testing of the system was conducted on a blind test set of 50,000 
images of live hand-written mail pieces (Table 3). The system has achieved a 64% 
finalization rate (finalization rate may be lower under real life operation). This result 
compares favorably with 25% finalization rate reported in [1]. Finalization rate means 
the percentage of accepted images (all the other images should be sent to an operator 
for manual treatment). The error rate is calculated as the number of errors among 
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finalized images divided by the total number of finalized images. It is caleulated 
separately for the five-digit ZIP Code, ZIP Add-On Code, and the last 2 digits of the 
DPS Code. The reason is that the costs of these errors are different. The most 
expensive is five-digit ZIP Code error because in this case the letter will be sent far 
from the correct destination. ZIP Add-On Code error is cheaper than five-digit ZIP 
Code error and the cheapest is a DPS error. If several errors occur simultaneously, 
only the most expensive one is taken into account. Current USPS error rate 
restrictions are: less than 1% for ZIP5 errors, and less than 2% for ZIP Add-On Code 
errors. 



7 Conclusions 

We have described AddressScx\\)\. - a system for handwritten postal address 
recognition for US mail. The average processing time of one envelope is less than 750 
ms on a Pentium II - 300 MHz. The system has achieved a 64% finalization rate 
while being tested on a blind test set of 50,000 images of live hand-written mail 
pieces. The corresponding Five-digit ZIP error rate is 0.8%, ZIP Add-On error 
is 2.0%, and DPS error is 0.2%. These error rates are below current USPS 
requirements. 

Significant increase in finalization rate compared to the published result [1] is 
achieved due to the following major factors: 

• Powerful recognition engine, based on the combination of the Holistic Word 
Recognizer intended for cursive recognition and Analytical Word Recognizer 
intended primarily for number recognition and hand-printed word recognition. 

• Extensive use of the context, which becomes available during the recognition. 

• Reliable estimation of answer correctness based on the information collected at all 
stages of the previous recognition process. 

New RCR systems with the integrated AddressScxi^i product were deployed in 
more than forty USPS sites throughout the United States by the end of August 1998. 
It is scheduled to deploy more than 160 new RCR systems by the end of 1998. 
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Abstract. In collaboration with financial institutions and utility com- 
panies, we have carried out substantial research on document analysis 
and handwriting recognition. This paper describes our prototype which 
can differentiate between cheques and remittance slips, between English 
and French cheques, and recognize their contents. A new technique of 
sorting handwritten cheques and financial documents will be described. 
It is based on the detection of the structural properties printed on such 
documents. Handwritten numeric amounts are recognized by a multiple- 
expert system. These systems have been applied to read handwritten 
cheques and numerous financial documents with a great variety of back- 
grounds, colours, and designs in real-life environments. Their perfor- 
mance will be presented and analyzed. 



1 Introduction 

Document analysis and recognition technologies play a very important role in 
information processing. Each day, billions of business and financial documents 
have to be processed by computer, e.g. bank cheques and utility bills, school 
and property tax forms, driver license renewals, income tax returns, drawings 
and maps, credit card payment slips, and a great variety of subscription and 
remittance forms. According to recent surveys and our visits to several data- 
processing centres of banks and utility companies, over 55 billion cheques (at a 
cost of 25 billion dollars) are processed annually in North America where the 
amounts are mostly keyed in manually. Hence economically there is an urge 
to fully automate the process of entering handwritten data into the computer. 
However, it is a great challenge due to immense variations of handwriting, colour, 
and designs [l]-[6]. 

Current research on amount recognition has been mainly devoted to bank 
cheque processing [7]-[8]. Our study reveals that in real-life applications, a bank 
cheque to be processed is usually accompanied with one or more financial doc- 
uments from the customer that also contain the amount information, either in 
machine printed or in handwritten format, or in both, which is relevant to the 
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Fig. 1. Sample financial document 



amount information on the cheque. To read the amounts from a bank cheque 
and its associated financial documents and verify whether they are consistent 
or not is an important and necessary process for most banks and utility com- 
panies. Therefore, it is very important to have an automatic system which can 
sort or identify cheques and different documents, and extract and recognize the 
interested data from them. 

In this paper, we first present a novel approach to sort cheques and financial 
documents and extract data from them. Then, the issues related to amount 
recognition will be addressed. 

2 Sorting Cheques and Financial Documents and 
Extracting Items 

Most existing document processing methods [9]-[10] are based on the analysis 
of the line features which constitute the layout structures of the documents. 
Regarding the processing of financial documents, however, some financial docu- 
ments may be constituted mainly of other kinds of geometrical components such 
as the regions in different shades, and contain fewer or no lines. Fig. 1 shows a 
VISA slip used in Canada, in which the rectangle regions and triangle pointer 
are the geometrical components for the description of the document. 

As a result, those methods based only on the analysis of the line features 
cannot be applied to process financial documents, directly. The financial docu- 
ment processing method should be able to distinguish straight lines and edges 
of rectangular regions, and to use the geometrical features other than straight 
lines for the identification of documents. On the other hand, our study indicates 
that in practice, there are less than one hundred types of financial documents 
used by a utility company or bank, which means that a model-driven matching 
technique can be employed. Based on the above analysis, a novel approach has 
been developed for the processing of financial documents, which can be described 
in four parts, i.e. geometrical feature extraction, model representation, sorting 
of documents, and item extraction, respectively. 
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2.1 Extraction of Geometrical Features 

The geometrical feature components are extracted from an input document im- 
age based on edge analysis since some financial documents such as bank cheques 
may contain very complicated background pictures. It is reasonable to assume 
that the skew angle of the scanned input document is within a given range, there- 
fore we can define horizontal lines, vertical lines, and lines in other orientations. 
Lines other than horizontal or vertical are mainly used for the construction of 
the triangles and polygons. Hence, the extracted geometrical feature components 
include horizontal line segments, vertical line segments, triangles, rectangles and 
polygons. 

The extracted geometrical feature components can be represented as set 
G = where N is the total number of geometrical feature components, Ci 

indicates the ith geometrical feature component and is described as follows: 



where GTi takes one of values 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 each of which indicates that the 
type of component is horizontal line segment, vertical line segment, triangle, 
rectangle and polygon, respectively. GPi is the representative point of Gi. When 
the component is a horizontal line or vertical line segment, GPi is the mid point 
between the two end points of the segment. Otherwise, the x and y coordinates 
of GPi are taken as the average x and y coordinates of the corner points of the 
triangle, rectangle, or polygon. 

GSi in formula (1) is a set of points, i.e. 



When the component is a horizontal or vertical line segment, rii equals 2 
and Pq and Pi are the two end points of the segments, respectively. In the other 
cases, rii equals 3 for a triangle component, 4 for a rectangle component, and the 
total number of the corner points for a polygonal component. Pk and P(fe+i)%nii 
where 0 < k < rii, are connected to each other through their common edge, 
and Pq,Pi, ...,P„^_i are ordered counter-clockwise. 

2.2 Model Representation 

Model representation is used for training a new type of financial documents. In 
our approach, the sample document used for training a financial document can 
be either a blank sample document or a one filled with a customer’s handwriting. 
From our experience, the extra horizontal or vertical lines may be introduced 
when people write courtesy or legal amounts. Therefore, if a filled document 
is used for training the system, an inference may be required to discard those 
horizontal or vertical line segments. The model for the description of a financial 
document is mainly based on the above set G of geometrical feature components, 
and will be used for sorting documents and extracting items, respectively. 



C, = {GT,,GP,,GS,} 



( 1 ) 



GS, = {Po,Pl,...,Pn,-l}. 



( 2 ) 
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Model Description for Sorting Documents In order to apply a model- 
driven technique to find the match between a model and input document, the 
dominant geometrical feature componentf s) is defined and determined from the 
geometrical feature component set G of a training document. In the stage of sort- 
ing documents, when a model is compared with the set of geometrical feature 
components of an input document, the system first tries to find a match between 
the dominant geometrical feature component(s) of model and a geometrical fea- 
ture component (s) of the input document. If it is successful, the system will 
proceed to further match their corresponding geometrical feature components. 
The model-driven matching method is described in the next subsection. 

Several rules have been developed for the determination of dominant geo- 
metrical feature component(s) from set G of a training document. If there is a 
rectangle in G, of which the long edges are long enough (determined based on the 
width and height of the training document image), the rectangle can be chosen 
as the dominant geometrical feature component. If there is a line segment either 
in horizontal or in vertical, whose length is long enough, it can be chosen as the 
dominant geometrical feature component. If there is a polygon and the length 
of its longest edge is exceeds a threshold, the polygon can also be chosen as the 
dominant geometrical feature component. 

When a rectangle is determined as the dominant geometrical feature com- 
ponent, the representative point GP of the rectangle is chosen as the original 
coordinate point of an image plane coordinate system, called model-image plane 
coordinate system. If the long edges are horizontal, the edge direction from left 
to right of the long edges is defined as the x-axis direction of the model-image 
plane coordinate system, otherwise, the direction from up to down of the long 
edges is chosen as the y-axis direction of the coordinate system. 

Similarly, a model-image plane coordinate system can be constituted when 
the dominant geometrical feature component is a horizontal line segment, vertical 
line segment or polygon. 

If the system is unable to determine a dominant geometrical feature com- 
ponent based on the rules described above, an interactive learning process may 
be required to ask for the labels of two geometrical feature components, which 
will be used as the dominant geometrical feature components of the model. The 
representative point of one geometrical feature component will be chosen as the 
original coordinate point of the model-image plane coordinate system and the di- 
rection from this point to the representative point of another geometrical feature 
component as the x-axis or y-axis direction of the coordinate system, depending 
on the angle between this direction and that of the x-axis of the document image. 

After the dominant geometrical feature components of the model have been 
determined and the model- image plane coordinate system is built, the coordi- 
nates of the representative point GP and the points of set GS of each geometri- 
cal feature component are transformed into the coordinates in the model-image 
plane coordinate system. 
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Fig. 2. Searching and bounding regions 



Model Description for Item Extraction The second part of model represen- 
tation is to determine some zones from the training document for the extraction 
of interested items. As we mentioned before, some financial documents exist 
neither in table nor in form. Therefore, for these documents, in general, it is im- 
possible to determine the zones for the items automatically, and the knowledge 
about the positions of interested items is required. Hence, an interactive learning 
process is needed to incorporate this knowledge. 

In our system, after the first part of a model is built, the training system 
will prompt the original document image, and ask for determining the searching 
and bounding regions[fl], respectively, by selecting four points for each zone 
using the mouse. The physical meanings of the concepts of searching region and 
bounding region are: for each item, all its strokes should have their parts inside 
its corresponding searching region, and the probability of the parts of these 
strokes going outside of the bounding region of this item should be very low. 
Fig. 2 shows an example of the determined searching and bounding regions for 
the numeric amount on the VISA slip. 

If more items are to be extracted from the document, their corresponding 
searching and bounding regions are defined and determined in the same way 
described above. Besides, the knowledge that whether the handwriting of a item 
may touch or cross some printed lines or not (for non-table or non- form docu- 
ments, for example) can also be learned when building model description for the 
extraction of the item. 

The coordinates of the selected points for the searching and bounding regions 
of each item are also transformed into their corresponding coordinates in the 
model-image plane coordinate system. 

2.3 Sorting Financial Documents 

As mentioned before, in practice, extra geometrical feature components such 
as horizontal or vertical lines may be introduced when people write courtesy or 
legal amounts on financial documents. Therefore, when the extracted geometrical 
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feature component set G of an input document image Iq is compared with the 
geometrical feature component set Gm of its corresponding model, Gm may only 
match a subset of G because the extra geometrical feature components of G, if 
there are some, should not find any matches from Gm- This is also one of the 
main reasons the model-driven technique is adopted in our approach. 

Suppose 

C, = {GT„ GP„ GS,} where GS, = ..., Pit,} 

and 

C, = {GT„GP,,GS,} where GS, = {P^^\ P^^\ Pif_,} 

are two geometrical feature components. Assume that d{Pi,P 2 ) is the distance 
between two points on an image plane and, Oi{P) represents the corner of corner 
point P of a triangle, rectangle(a(P) = 90° in such case), or polygon. G^ and G^ 
are said to be in shape matching if the followings are true: 

1. GT, = GTj 

2 . Ui = Uj 

3. One of the following conditions is true: 

a. I d{P^\p'^'>) - d{P^^\p[^'^) \< thd, if GT, = GTj = 0 or 1; 

(I ^(m+l)%n3 ) l< 

(I '^(^(m+fe)%ni) “ ot{Pm) \< tha) for m = 0, 1, ...,rii - 1, when GTi = GTj 
= 2, 3, or 4, where k is a specific integer such that 0 < k < Ui, thd and tha 
are the given distance and corner thresholds, respectively. 

Gi and Cj are said to be in shape matching under coordinate transformation 
T if they are in shape matching and, for the above same integer k, the following 
two conditions are also true: 

4. d{GPi,T{GPj)) < thp 

,T{Pm)) < thp, m = 0,1, — 1, where thp is a position 

distance threshold. 

Suppose a model has only one dominant geometrical feature component G*. 
A geometrical feature component G is a candidate geometrical feature component 
of G* if they are in shape matching. When a model has two dominant geometrical 
feature components G^ and G|, geometrical feature components G\ and G 2 
are called the candidate pair of geometrical feature components of G\ and GJ, 
if G* and C\ are in shape matching and, G| and G 2 are in shape matching, 
respectively, and the distance between the representative points of G* and GJ is 
almost the same as the distance between the representative points of C\ and G 2 . 

Suppose that Gm = {^Gm,i}^Q where Gm,i — {GPm,i:GPm,i^GSm,i} 
is the set of geometrical feature components associated with the mth model, 
where 0 < m < M and G = {Gi}^“^ where Ct = {GTi,GPi,GSi} is the set 
of geometrical feature components extracted from the input document. Assume 
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that ^ , j = 0, • • • , 4, indicates the numbers of horizontal line segments, vertical 
line segments, triangles, rectangles, and polygons contained in Gm, respectively, 
and j = 0, • • • , 4, the numbers of the horizontal line segments, vertical line 
segments, triangles, rectangles, and polygons contained in G, respectively. 

Since the extra geometrical feature components, introduced when people 
write the courtesy or legal amounts on financial documents, can only be hori- 
zontal or vertical line segments, therefore, if Gm is the model of G, the following 
conditions should be true: 

a. iV® < 

b. N^'> = iV(2), atW = at(4). 

The above conditions can greatly reduce the number of models chosen for match- 
ing an input document, and can therefore speed up the sorting algorithm. 

Based on the above assumptions and descriptions, the algorithm of sorting 
financial documents can be summarized below. 

Sorting Algorithm 

Match = -1; 
m = 0; 

while (m < M ) do 

if < AW) a A = A(2)) A {N^'^ = A(3)) A (a1^^ = 

A(4)) 

begin 

a. Find a candidate geometrical feature component of the dominant ge- 
ometrical feature component of Gm, or a candidate pair of geometrical feature 
components if Gm has two dominant geometrical feature components; 

b. If no more dominant geometrical feature component existsfor no can- 
didate pair of geometrical feature components), goto f; 

c. Constitute a coordinate transformation Tm from the model-image 
plane of Gm to the document image plane based on the correspondence between 
the dominant geometrical feature component(s) of Gm o^nd the candidate geo- 
metrical feature component ( pair ) ; 

d. For each geometrical feature component of Gm, fin-d its corresponding 
geometrical feature component such that they are in shape matching under Tm- 
If it is unsuccessful for a geometrical feature component of Gm, goto f; 

e. Match = m (successful), break; 
i. m = m -h 1; 

end; 

else 

m = m -h 1; 

If the above algorithm assigns m to Match, which is positive, the document 
image is identified as type m. 
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Fig. 3. Extracted digit amount item 



2.4 Model Driven Item Extraction 

Once Gm is identified as the model of the input document image Iq, the points 
selected for the searching and bounding regions of the model document Gm 
are transformed into, using transformation T^, the points on document im- 
age Ig, which constitute the searching and bounding regions for extracting 
item(s) from Iq- Then, the item extraction method presented in [11] is applied 
to extract an item image, which consists of the following steps: 

1. Estimate the grey distributions of handwritten strokes by selecting some 
pixel points on handwritten strokes from the searching region; 

2. Trace the connected components of handwritten strokes within the bounding 
region based on the estimated grey distributions of handwritten strokes, and 
by selecting initial tracing points from the searching region. 

3. Separate strokes from connected table or form lines if necessary. 

Fig. 3 shows the extracted item of numeric amount for the VISA slip shown 
in Fig. 1 



2.5 System of Sorting Financial Documents 

Based on the proposed approach, techniques and algorithms, an automatic sys- 
tem has been developed for sorting Canadian bank cheques and more than twenty 
types of financial documents such as phone bills, MasterCard payment remit- 
tance forms, VISA payment remittance forms. Cable TV payment remittance 
forms, and so on, and extracting of the desired handwriting information from 
them. Fig. 4 illustrates some sample documents that can be processed by our 
system. Since Canadian bank cheques are printed in a variety of sizes and styles 
and, we have also developed an effective method [11] of processing Canadian 
bank cheques, in which the knowledge about the layout structures of Canadian 
bank cheques has been incorporated, therefore, in our system, the identification 
of Canadian bank cheques and the extraction of items from them are still based 
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Fig. 4. Sample financial document images 



on the cheque processing method described in [11]. Our system has been used 
for the sorting of more than ten thousands of Canadian bank cheques and more 
than eight hundred other financial documents, and reached over 98.5% correct 
identification rate with 100% reliability. 



3 Courtesy Amount Recognition (CAR) 

For handwritten U.S. bank cheques the top courtesy amount recognition (CAR) 
systems typically achieve 60-75 percent raw recognition i.e., with error-detection 
capability switched off. 

What can be done to improve this 25-40 percent recognition failure? 

The most significant improvements today are achieved by combining CAR 
with legal amount recognition (LAR). The top commercial systems claim raw 
recognition of 80%. The drawback of these systems is that, instead of the 3 
or 4 cheques per second processed by a CAR engine, a CAR-LAR engine has 
difficulty processing more than one cheque per second. In practice, 10 or more 
high-priced CAR-LAR engines are needed to keep up with a single high-speed 
scanner (1000 documents per minute). 

Although the cost is high, overall recognition performance appears to be 
improved by combining CAR and LAR, and it is unreasonable to believe that 
a CAR system alone can be as reliable as a combined system. Nevertheless, 
CAR performance needs to be maximized, so let us consider some of the factors 
limiting that performance. 

Scan resolution. A significant limiting factor on CAR performance is the 
scan resolution. Due to the restricted amount of space provided for the amount 
on North American personal cheques, the characters are often written quite 
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small, especially the cents portion. Since it is difficult for people to write small 
characters legibly, it is desirable for the scanner to capture as much detail as 
possible. Commercial systems typically capture images at a maximum resolution 
of 200 dots per inch (DPI). Historically this has been done to conserve storage 
space and processing time, however, it is questionable whether this low resolution 
can any longer be justified given vastly improved storage costs and hardware 
speeds. 

Image binarization. Traditional CAR systems have been developed to op- 
erate on binarized cheque images. Often, important information that makes it 
easier to distinguish the target ink from the cheque background is lost when the 
image is binarized. However, today’s high-speed scanners can provide a grey- 
level image as well as a binary image. CAR-LAR systems that make use of grey 
scans are currently pushing recognition percentages into the low eighties. 

Segmentation algorithms. Algorithms for grouping together components 
of broken characters, and for handling characters that touch other characters 
are problematic. When combined with LAR, a CAR system typically generates 
multiple segmentation hypotheses for corroboration with legal amount hypothe- 
ses. Since current systems cannot always detect spurious segmentations, it is 
desirable to avoid generating them. The cents portion of the amount on North 
American cheques is particularly difficult to segment due to the wide range of 
formats of varying complexity in which it can be written. 

Garbage detection. This property of a recognition system is important for 
ranking segmentation hypotheses. The bulk of garbage detection is performed by 
the character classifier. Typical classifiers perform very well on the dialect of data 
they have been trained to recognize, but when required to detect invalid data, 
for example mis-segmented characters, they become significantly less reliable. 
This unreliability leads to ‘garbage’ being accepted as valid data. 

3.1 CENPARMI CAR System 

A CAR system developed at CENPARMI has been tested on a blind set of 400 
real Canadian personal cheques provided by Bell Quebec with results shown in 
Table 1. Cheques were scanned at 300 DPI, 8-bit grey level. Location, extraction 
and recognition are fully automatic. The performances from other sources cannot 
be compared directly since there is no common test set , however the results may 
be taken as indicative. Talks with Canadian cheque processing companies using 
top commercial systems indicate that performances at the 1% error level on 
Canadian cheques are below 50% and sometimes below 40%. To the best of our 
knowledge, all error rates quoted are for the entire test set, not just the cheques 
accepted by the particular system. 

The CENPARMI performance indicates strong garbage detection capability 
since a 1% error rate is achieved at a cost of losing just 10% of the raw recognition 
rate. This capability will be elaborated on in a later section. 

Although the CENPARMI system has the advantages of higher resolution 
and grey-level image capture, the raw recognition rate is only 72%. Raw recog- 
nition on training data is currently over 75%, but the types of recognition failures 
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indicate a need to focus more attention on segmentation, target zone extraction, 
and background removal in that order. One of the more frequently occurring 
segmentation challenges not yet solved by the system is ‘touching fraction lines,’ 
i.e., cents expressed fractionally where the fraction line touches other characters. 
This occurs in 5-10 percent of personal cheques. Capture of the cents portion 
from the legal amount is expected to help here also. 



Table 1. Courtesy amount recognition. 



System 


% Correct 


% error 


Source/Date 


CENPARMI 


72 


raw 


1998 




62 


1 






56 


0.5 






51 


0.25 




Lucent 


44 


1 


Advertisement, 1998 


ParaScript 


47 


1 


Dzuba et al [12], 1997 


Mitek 


55 


1 


Houle et al [17], 1996 



3.2 Digit Recognition 

The results in Tables 2, 3, and 4 indicate that today’s CENPARMI digit recogni- 
tion system, while far from perfect, has surpassed by a significant margin systems 
from well known sources on three standard test sets. Performance is reported at 
two error levels, the ‘raw’ level where no inputs are rejected, and the 0.1% error 
level where the system is permitted to reject uncertain decisions. Some systems 
do not report a raw performance, therefore their highest reported recognition 
rate is quoted here. Quotes for some systems are perhaps out of date, however 
newer results from these sources have not appeared in the literature. 

The CENPARMI digit recognizer consists of multiple neural networks trained 
by back propagation on about 450,000 digit images. Training takes about 2 to 3 
months on a single processor, but is normally shared between processors to 
reduce the time to a few weeks. For the record, no data from any of the three 
test sets has been used in any way to train the system. CENPARMI speeds are 
based on 300 MHz processor speed. 

A point of interest is that the CENPARMI system alone appears to perform 
as well as the combined digit recognition engines of two industry leaders, AEG 
and Mitek. In a paper by Houle et al [17] the recognition rate at 0.1% error rate 
for the combined engine was 94-95 percent on a large private test set. 
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Table 2. Digit recognition. Test set = NIST TDl. Size = 58,646 digit images. 



System 


0% rej 


0.10% err 


Date 


digits/sec 


IBM [14] 


96.51 


< 50 


1992 


87 


AEG [14] 


96.57 


< 50 


1992 


34 


AT&T [14] 


96.84 


68 


1992 


5 


Ha et al [16] 


97.10 


- 


1997 


6 


Mitek [13] 


98.6 


90 


1993 


16 


Hewlett Packard [18] 


98.60 


- 


1996 


- 


CENPARMI 


99.07 


94.45 


1998 


56 



Table 3. Digit recognition. Test set = CEDAR GOODBS. Size = 2213 digit 
images. 



System 


0% rej 


0.10% err 


Date 


digits/sec 


Kittler et al [19] 


98.19 


- 


1998 


- 


CEDAR [20] 


98.87 


- 


1993 


- 


Ha et al [16] 


99.09 


- 


1997 


- 


CENPARMI 


99.77 


99.14 


1998 


54 



Table 4. Digit recognition. Test set = Concordia. Size = 2000 digit images. 



System 


0% rej 


0.10% err 


Date 


digits/sec 


Lee [21] 


97.10 


- 


1996 


- 


Oh et al [22] 


97.4 


- 


1997 


- 


AEG [15] 


98.30 


- 


1993 


- 


AEG-CENPARMI 1 [15] 


98.50 




1993 


- 


AEG-CENPARMI 2 [15] 


- 


97.55 


1993 


- 


CENPARMI 


98.85 


97.65 


1998 


58 
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3.3 Garbage Detection 

Experiments were done at CENPARMI to study and obtain some measure of 
garbage detection capability of the digit classifier of the CAR system. Although 
garbage detection is important for evaluating segmentation, it is rarely men- 
tioned in OCR literature except in passing. It has never to our knowledge been 
quantified. 

Motivated by a desire to have a benchmark for garbage detection in order 
to measure progress, a ‘standard garbage test set’ for digit recognizers was con- 
structed from materials in the NIST database SDI9. All of the isolated letters 
from the NIST test set were used, but only from classes not often expected to 
resemble digits. 

The resulting test set (dubbed TDIG for Test Data 1 Garbage) contains 
13,561 images from classes in the string ‘ACEFKLMNPQRVWXacdeflrjkmn- 
prtvwx’. Inevitably, some of these images resemble digits quite closely, but the 
great majority do not. Ideally, a test set for a digit classifier would consist of 
data from the domain of mis-segmented digits, yet TDIG comes from a domain 
not radically different from mis-segmented digits. The great advantages of this 
test set are that it is part of a readily available NIST database and that it is 
relatively easy to construct. 

The performances of two CENPARMI digit classifiers on the NIST digit test 
set are compared in Table 5. It will be observed that while the raw recognition 
rate of the 1998 classifier appears to be significantly higher than that of the 1997 
classifier, there is not a corresponding improvement at the 0.1% error level. One 
might be led to conclude that garbage detection capability has not improved 
significantly. As we will see, this conclusion is not supported by garbage detection 
benchmarking tests. 

The procedure used to benchmark garbage detection capability of a classifier 
was to measure its error rate on TDIG at a rejection threshold determined from 
the classifier’s performance on the digit test set (TDl). In this case the threshold 
that gave 0.1% error on TDl was used for testing the classifier on TDIG. Table 6 
gives the performance for each classifier on TDIG. An error occurs whenever a 
classifier fails to reject a garbage image and instead classifies it as a digit. 

Table 6 ^ can be taken as a positive indication of progress in garbage detection 
since the TDIG error rate of the new classifier is considerably reduced from the 
old one. 

4 Concluding Remarks 

This paper presents a new system developed at GENPARMI for sorting and rec- 
ognizing a great variety of cheques and financial documents. Both the method- 
ologies and the system configuration have been described, and the performances 
of the major functions on real-life data have been presented. 

^ The performance reported for the same test in two conference proceedings (DAS98, 
ICMI99 [23]) was incorrect due to a regrettable error in recording experimental 
results. 
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Table 5. Digit recognition. Test set = NIST TDl. Size = 58,646 digit images. 



System 


0% rej 


0.10% err 


1997 

1998 


98.90 

99.07 


94.18 

94.45 



Table 6. Garbage detection on TDIG (13,561 images) at 0.1% error on TDl. 



System 


rej 


err 


1997 

1998 


86.90 

90.26 


13.10 

9.74 
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Abstract. In this paper we present a reading system for amounts ex- 
tracted from bank and postal checks. We focus our description on the 
legal amount recognition and the combination of the recognition results 
for the legal and the courtesy amounts. For these tasks we developed 
and applied several new techniques. In our work we deal with German 
check amounts. The automated reading of German legal amounts is a 
great challenge since the literal words the legal amount is constructed 
of are completely connected. Our system was tested on a database with 
real checks from the Swiss postal services. 



1 Introduction 

Automated reading of amounts extracted from postal or bank checks can be 
divided into three tasks: courtesy amount recognition, legal amount recognition, 
and subsequent combination of the results of the two recognizers. The combina- 
tion results in either the recognized amount or a rejection of the check. Since digit 
and digit string recognition can be performed faster and with higher recognition 
rates than the reading of handwritten words, the courtesy amount recognizer 
has become dominant in check reading. The first check reading systems even 
rely on the recognized courtesy amount only, and ignore the legal amount. In 
later systems, some of which are still under development, legal amounts are also 
recognized. Their recognition results are used to verify the hypotheses generated 
by the courtesy amount recognizer, which helps improving the system’s reliabil- 
ity and performance significantly. The recognition of the legal amount is either 
driven by the results of the courtesy amount recognizer [1], or performed inde- 
pendently [2] . For a good overview of the state-of-the-art in automatic bankcheck 
processing see the two special issues of the Int. Journal of Pattern Recognition 
and Artificial Intelligence [3] published on this subject. 

This paper presents a system for reading handwritten bankcheck amounts. 
In the description of the main components we focus on some key ideas and new 
approaches that have been explored. In our work we are dealing with German 
amounts. Here recognition is very challenging due to the nature of writing Ger- 
man numbers by words. In contrast to many other languages, such as English 
and French, the literal words in German that form the legal amount are sepa- 
rated by very small gaps only, or they are completely connected by ligatures. 



S.-W. Lee and Y. Nakano (Eds.): DAS’98, LNCS 1655, pp. 188—200, 1999. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 1999 
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Fig. 1. Two samples of typical German numbers represented by words where 
the literal words are separated by very small gaps only (left: neunundsiebzig 
(seventy nine)), or completely connected by ligatures (right: siebenhundert (seven 
hundred)). With the dotted lines the hypothetical segmentation positions are 
marked. 



These ligatures and the gaps are not different from those between the characters 
in a word (Fig. 1). Therefore a recognition approach for the legal amount based 
on its segmentation into literal words and their subsequent independent recog- 
nition is not possible. The legal amount has to be recognized as a whole which 
leads to a very large vocabulary. 

The paper is structured as follows: Section 2 describes the recognition module 
for the legal amount. We applied a Hidden Markov Model (HMM) based recog- 
nition approach, since HMMs are well suited for reading a word without seg- 
menting it into smaller components. For our work this approach was adapted for 
a segmentation-free recognition of the whole worded amount (consisting of sev- 
eral literal words) by hierarchically building models from simpler literal words. 
Our HMM-based word recognizer differs from other HMM-based word classifiers 
described in literature mainly in the type of features extracted from the input 
pattern. We propose to use the pure bitmap instead of a description of structural 
or topological elements [1,4,5]. In Section 3 the courtesy amount recognizer is 
presented, where a combined segmentation-based and segmentation-free recogni- 
tion approach has been implemented. The combination of the recognition results 
for the courtesy amount and the legal amount is the topic of Section 4. We first 
describe a method for a systematic translation of recognized legal amounts into 
digit strings. The strategy of the subsequent combination is based on compar- 
ing the ranked lists of the single recognizers and searching for an agreement 
within the two lists. For checks where no agreement can be found, we propose 
a new approach to detecting, analyzing and correcting the potential errors of 
our legal- or courtesy amount recognizer. This means the mismatching subwords 
and digits are first localized and extracted from the input image. Then a sec- 
ond classifier is applied to those subwords that have been identified as potential 
errors. Experimental results are described in Section 5. Our system was tested 
on a database with 1500 real check amounts from Swiss postal services. As the 
focus of our work is on recognition rather than preprocessing and segmentation, 
these amounts were manually extracted from checks. Conclusions are presented 
in Section 6. 
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Fig. 2. In the feature extraction step a sliding window is further devided into 
squares (4x4 pixels) whose number of black pixels are counted. 



2 Legal Amount Recognition 

The process of legal amount recognition is generally divided into segmentation 
and recognition [2,7]: In the segmentation step the legal amount is split into its 
literal words; in most languages (English, French, Italian, German, for example) 
there are 20 to 30 such different literal words^ the legal amounts are constructed 
of by concatenation [1,6,2]. In the recognition step the extracted words are clas- 
sified. In earlier works in cursive script recognition the techniques applied for the 
recognition of handwritten words were based on further segmenting the words 
into individual characters and classifying them. Alternatively, in the last few 
years Hidden Markov Models (HMMs), widely used in the field of continuous 
speech recognition for a long time, have been qualifying as an excellent tool 
also for cursive script recognition. The words are recognized as a whole with- 
out any explicit segmentation into characters. Segmentation and recognition are 
performed jointly and therefore the extremely difficult and error prone segmen- 
tation task can be avoided [8]. Sequences of features are implicitly associated 
with the characters of a word by the HMM. 

In the HMM-based legal amount recognizer presented in this section, four dif- 
ferent tasks need to be solved, namely, preprocessing, feature extraction, train- 
ing, and recognition. They will be described in the following subsections. 



2.1 Preprocessing and Feature Extraction 

In an HMM framework each pattern to be recognized has to be described by a 
sequence of feature vectors. A common approach to this kind of representation 
is to scan the image from left to right and to compute at regular positions a 
feature vector from a vertical strip, called sliding window [4] or frame [8]. In most 
recognition systems for cursive handwriting, high-level features, i.e. character 
fragments, such as lines, curves, or dots are used [1,4]. In contrast, we explore 
in our work the use of bitmap-based features, similar to an approach presented 
in [8]. I.e. the positions of the pixels set within a sliding window are the only 
information we extract. For that purpose the sliding window (in our work 216 x 8 
pixels) is further split into small subwindows (4x4 pixels). For each subwindow 
the number of black pixels are counted (Fig. 2). This results in vectors with 108 



^ Analyzing the grammar of German numerals we found 26 different literal words. 
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skew correction 
slant correction 
size normalization 



A eX 



Fig. 3. The normalization steps in the preprocessing step of the legal amount 



letter models literal word models amount models 




Fig. 4. Graphical illustration of the model building process. The dotted lines 
are references from the literal word HMMs to the letter HMMs, and from the 
(amount) word HMMs to the literal word HMMs, respectively. 



feature values each. In our work these feature vectors are subsequently reduced 
by a principal axis transformation to dimension 18. 

Working with this simple kind of features no sophisticated structural and 
topological analysis of the pattern has to be implemented. However, these fea- 
tures require a good normalization in the preprocessing step to eliminate writing 
variability as much as possible. 

In the preprocessing step we apply several algorithms to reduce the effects of 
typical variations in handwriting, namely, the correction of skewness, slant and 
size differences (Fig. 3). The corrections are done by estimating the difference 
of the input word to a standard form and performing the inverse geometric 
transformation. For further details see [9]. 



2.2 HMM Model Structure, Training and Recognition 

In order to model a legal amount by an HMM, we first define a (linear) HMM for 
each letter appearing in our words. Then a HMM for each of the literal words is 
built by concatenating the appropriate letter models. These HMMs are further 
combined in a hierarchical network, based on the grammar that describes the 
set of syntactically correct words. Each path in this network represents a valid 
legal amount. A graphical illustration of this model building process for the 
legal amounts is shown in Fig. 4. Notice that the letter HMMs are the smallest 
components and there exists only one HMM per letter regardless of the number 
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experiment 1 


recognition rate 


experiment 2 


recognition rate 


system [BIP] [1] 


90.2% 


system [BRS] [5] 


98.4% 


our system 


96.1% 


our system 


98.8% 



Table 1. Comparison of our system with two others HMM-based recognition 
systems based on structural features. 



of occurrences of the letter in a literal word. The literal word models and the 
amount models are concatenations of these letter models, which are dynamically 
expanded during recognition. 

The parameters of the letter HMMs are obtained in the training phase via 
the standard Baum- Welch algorithm [10]. The classification of a legal amount is 
performed by means of a modified Viterbi algorithm [10]. It consists in finding 
the best path in our HMM-network of all valid amounts. Due to the large vo- 
cabulary of all valid legal amounts - the vocabulary is further increased because 
there are very often more than one valid verbal representation for a numeral 
- an exhaustive search would be too slow. So we use a beam search strategy 
where paths are dynamically pruned during recognition. This classification al- 
gorithm will not necessarily deliver the best path, but only a suboptimal one. 
However, the search space can be kept reasonably small, allowing a fast search. 
Both training and recognition of our legal amount recognizer are based on the 
ISADORA system [5]. The ISADORA system provides flexible HMM-based pat- 
tern analysis tools and the possibility to build hierarchically structured models 
from simpler constituents, as described in the previous paragraph. Besides cur- 
sive script recognition, ISADORA has been applied in many other fields, for 
example, automatic speech recognition and the diagnosis of sensor data from 
moving vehicles. 

In some preliminary tests we examined the quality of the features used in our 
system, comparing our recognizer with two different systems based on structural 
features [1,5]. In the first experiment (see Table 1) a database of IS’OOO German 
literal words collected from 500 different writers was used. This database was 
divided into five disjoint sets, each consisting of 2 ’600 words. Each of these sets 
was once used as a test set, while with the others the HMMs were trained. On 
this database we compared our system with the one presented in [1]. 

In the second experiment we worked with a smaller database containing 3000 
English words from 5 different writers. This database was collected by the au- 
thors of [5] from so-called “cooperative writers”. Each person wrote the 150 
words of the vocabulary four times. The four data sets of this database were 
also cyclically used as test and training sets, similarly to the previous experi- 
ment. 

In both experiments under exactely the same conditions (training/test sets) 
our system achieved similar or better results (see Table 1). 
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3 Courtesy Amount Recognition 

For courtesy amount reading we adapted a system that was developed (in an- 
other project) for the recognition of digit strings. For a detailed description of 
this system see [11]. In our check reading system the digit recognition subsystem 
was trained with 50 ’000 digits collected from Swiss postal data. (These digits are 
not part of the database used in the experiments described in Section 5.) Work- 
ing with this recognizer our courtesy amounts had to be restricted to amounts 
without cent portions. For the reading of Swiss postal checks this was a minor 
restriction since a cent part does not very often appear on Swiss postal checks. 

4 Combination of Legal and Courtesy Amounts 

In our system the courtesy and the legal amounts are recognized separately, 
without using any knowledge of each other. In the combination module the 
ranked lists of the recognized legal amount and courtesy amount are compared, 
considering the top L and C ranks of each recognizer, respectively, where L 
and C are system parameters. If the top ranks match, i.e., if there is an amount 
common to the top L ranks of the legal amount and the top C ranks of the 
courtesy amount recognizer, the check is accepted, with this common amount 
as its result, otherwise it is rejected. Due to the fact that typical confusions of 
digits generally do not correspond with typical confusions of words, this seems 
to be a quite promising approach. Since recognition rates for handwritten words 
are still rather low, though, this yields quite high rejection rates. In the following 
we describe an approach to lowering the rejection rate without increasing the 
error rate. 



4.1 Amount Translation 

Before we can compare the recognized legal and courtesy amounts in the combi- 
nation step, the legal amounts have to be translated into digit strings. A prob- 
lem that occurs in the processing of German amounts at this step is that the 
order of the numeral words does not need to correspond to the digit order. 
Therefore the translation cannot be done by simply replacing words from left to 
right by digits or blanks, as in English (for example seventy nine', seventy ^ 7, 
nine ^ 9). In German, in the legal amount neunundsiebzig (seventy nine, 79) 
the order of the numeral words that correspond to the digits 7 and 9 (i.e. siebzig 
and neun) is reversed. For this translation step we proposed in [12] a systematic 
and flexible approach, using the technique of syntax-directed translation (SDT). 
It can easily be adapted to other languages and is especially useful for languages 
where the ordering problem described above occurs, and many different word 
representations correspond to the same digit amount. 

Our implementation of SDT delivers not only a translation of each recognized 
legal amount into its corresponding digit string, but also the information for each 
digit to which word of the legal amount it corresponds. For the example given 
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CLi 1 \f\XA (acL5_4 1" 


'I 


dreihundert (300) 


200 


(a) 




25 i? 


zweitausendfunf hundertsechzig { 2560 ) 


2590 



(b) 

Fig. 5. Two examples of localized mismatching parts. 



above, we not only get the digit string 19 as translation of the legal amount 
neunundsiehzig (seventy nine), but also the information that the hrst word neun 
(nine) corresponds to the second digit of the translated legal amount, i.e. 9, and 
the second word siebzig (seventy) to the first digit 7, respectively. 

4.2 Localization of Mismatching Parts 

In case of a disagreement between the courtesy amount and the translated legal 
amount this additional translation information is used to detect the cause of the 
missing correspondence. First, the two digit strings of the courtesy amount and 
translated legal amount are compared digit by digit. For each mismatching digit 
in the translated legal amount, the corresponding word in the legal amount is 
determined. The information needed for this step is provided by the SDT in the 
translation step. The start and end position of the corresponding word in the 
image are obtained from the HMM as a byproduct of the recognition process 
(for further details see [13]). 

Two examples of located mismatching parts are shown in Fig 5. In exam- 
ple (a), the correct recognition result for the legal and courtesy amount recog- 
nizer is dreihundert and 300, respectively. However, the first digit in the courtesy 
amount was misrecognized as 2. As indicated in example (a), the system has 
correctly located the mismatching subunits. In example (b), the correct legal 
amount of zweitausendfunfhundertneunzig {2590) was misrecognized as zwei- 
tausendfiinfhundertsechzig {2560). The mismatching subword neunzig (ninety) 
and the digit 9 are correctly detected and marked. 

4.3 Correction of Recognition Errors 

The marked words represent potential recognition errors. We call them potential 
errors because we are not completely sure that the disagreement was produced by 
a recognition error in the legal amount. Actually, there are three different causes 
that could have led to the disagreement. Either the subword was misclassified, 
or the corresponding digit, or both of them. Instead of rejecting a check when 
the legal and courtesy amount do not completely match, we use the images of 
mismatching subunits for a further post-processing where we try to correct the 
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Fig. 6. The general system architecture enhanced by modules for error local- 
ization and correction. In the example the legal amount was recognized as 
zweiundsiebzig (seventy two) instead of nertnundsiebzig (seventy nine). The cour- 
tesy amount was correctly recognized as 79. Therefore the first word neun (nine) 
recognized as zwei (two) is a potential error and analyzed by the error correction 
module. 
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potential errors. Since digit recognition is performed with higher reliability, we 
focus in our work primarily on the correction of mismatching subwords. In Fig. 6 
our enhanced system architecture shown. 

In the module correction attempt in Fig. 6 we analyze the recognition results 
once more, in order to make a decision whether it is worth trying to correct the 
detected potential errors or not. This means that we want to predict whether we 
can expect an agreement between the two amounts after a more sophisticated, 
second classification of the non-matching part of the legal amount. In other 
words, we try to identify those checks where correction attempts are likely to 
succeed. In particular, we eliminate and reject checks where several errors in the 
legal amount were localized, since the time needed for correction will increase 
proportionally to the number of errors detected. Furthermore, chances that all 
errors can be corrected decrease with each additional potential error. We also 
check the confidence of the corresponding digit delivered by the courtesy amount 
recognizer. If it has a low value the disagreement might be caused by an error of 
the digit recognizer. Therefore we probably won’t be able to correct the error by 
further investigating the legal amount. Even worse, we risk causing an additional 
error, namely, changing the correct word such that it corresponds with the wrong 
digit. 

If a legal amount is declared as a candidate for an error correction attempt, 
its marked subword is cut out of the image and inspected by a second, more 
sophisticated classifier. The second classifier deals only with a single word at a 
time, without any knowledge of the whole legal amount, the courtesy amount, or 
the expected result. If this re-estimation delivers another result for the subword, 
so that the newly generated legal amount now agrees with the courtesy amount, 
we assume that there was an error that has now been corrected. Therefore the 
check is finally accepted; otherwise it is rejected. 

There are many causes that could have led to the first misclassification of the 
subword by the legal amount recognizer. In each processing step (preprocessing, 
feature extraction, classification) errors can happen. In our system, the second 
classifier starts with another preprocessing of the extracted subword. Actually, 
the considered subword has already been completely preprocessed in the context 
of the whole legal amount. However in a second round of preprocessing we might 
get some better results, for example, for the detection of the reference lines or 
the correction of skew and slant, since we do it on a local level. In Fig. 7 an 
example is given. For the legal amount achtundvierzig (forty eight) the lower 
baseline could not be placed properly, since the first subword acht (eight) was 
written skewed relative to the other two subwords und (and) and vierzig (forty). 
This problem might have caused the wrong classification of this subword as zwei 
(two). In the error localization step the word was declared as a potential error 
and the system decided to perform an error correction attempt. After another 
(local) preprocessing step with skewness correction the baseline was placed in a 
better position and the word was finally correctly recognized as acht (eight). 
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(a) 


(b) 



Fig. 7. The lower baseline for the legal amount was not correctly detected for all 
subwords (a) which might have led to the recognition error for the first subword 
acht (eight) that was recognized as zwei (two). After a local preprocessing (b) 
with another correction of skewness the baseline was detected properly and the 
subword was correctly recognized as acht. 



rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


10 


courtesy amount 


79.3% 


83.9% 


85.7% 


86.7% 


87.1% 


87.7% 


legal amount 


71.9% 


81.3% 


84.4% 


86.5% 


87.5% 


88.8% 



Table 2. Recognition rates (with zero rejection) of the legal and courtesy amount 
recognizers on the database used in this work. 



5 Experimental Results 

For our experiments a test database containing 1500 manually extracted legal 
and courtesy amounts from real Swiss postal checks was built. In the manual 
segmentation also the currency characters (for example, Franken, Fr. or SFr.), 
the cents portion (which is quite rare on Swiss Postal checks), and additional 
symbols, such as horizontal lines that delimit the amount, were removed. 

On this database the individual recognizers for the legal and the courtesy 
amount achieved the recognition rates presented in Table 2. 

We first tested our system with the simple combination strategy described at 
the beginning of Section 4, where the first L and C ranks are considered. In Fig. 8 
(a) the rejection and the error rate for a system with L = C is presented. For 
L = C = 1 (i.e. only the first ranks are considered), our system accepts 58.1% of 
all checks with an error rate of 0.2%. With more risk, expressed by higher values 
for L and C, the rejection rate drops while the error rate increases significantly. 

If the values for L and C are different, the case where only the first rank of 
the courtesy amount [C = 1) and the best n ranks of the legal amount {L = n) 
are considered is of special interest (Fig. 8 (b)). Here the rejection rate decreases 
with a higher value for L similar to the previous case, but the error rate does 
not increase so quickly. 

In the two experiments described in the following, we tested the influence 
of the correction method described in Sections 4.2 and 4.3 on the acceptance 
and error rates of our system. The difference between the two experiments is 
the number of ranks of the recognized legal amount (L) that were considered in 
the combination module. From the results of the courtesy amount recognizer we 
considered in both experiments only the top rank ((7 = 1). 



error rate (x 10) / rejection rate 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 8. Recognition rate with different system parameters for the number of 
ranks considered; (a) L = C = x, (b) C = 1, L = x. 



In the first experiment, only the results on the top rank (L = (7 = 1) of each 
classifier were considered when combining the results (Table 3 (a)). Compared 
to the system without error correction the acceptance was improved by 7.3% 
without adding any additional error. In this experiment 251 out of 628 checks 
underwent correction; 108 of them (43 %) were accepted after reclassification of 
the localized potential error. 

In the second experiment, the top 2 ranks of the legal amount recognizer 
and the top rank of the courtesy amount recognizer were considered in the 
combination (Table 3 (b)). With this combination strategy the error rate of 
the original system was 0.4%. With error correction the improvement in the 
acceptance rate was 3.2%. Also in this experiment no additional errors were 
produced, but the improvement was not as high as in the previous experiment. 

6 Conclusions 

In this paper we presented some key ideas of a check reading system that is 
currently under development. We focused on the reading of legal amounts and 
post-processing of the recognition results. For the legal amount recognition we 
proposed an approach based on Hidden Markov Models. In our system HMMs 
turned out as an excellent tool, since for German check amounts a segmentation 
of the legal amount into basic words and their subsequent recognition is very 
difficult, if not impossible. But also for other languages, where the gaps between 
subwords are also hard to detect, HMMs’ holistic recognition approach is very 
suitable. In contrast to many other works in this field we didn’t use structural 
features for the description of our words, but the pure bitmap. The bitmap 
features can be extracted very easily. However, a good normalization by means 
of preprocessing is required. 
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Experiment 1: L = C = 1 




accepted 


rejected 


error rate 


potential errors 
examined corrected 


original system 


58.1% 


41.9% 


0.2% 


with error corr. 


65.4% 


34.6% 


0.2% 


251 108 



(a) 



Experiment 2:L = 2/C = 1 




accepted 


rejected 


error rate 


potential errors 
examined corrected 


original system 


65.6% 


34.4% 


0.4% 


with error corr. 


68.8% 


31.2% 


0.4% 


162 47 



(b) 



Table 3. Rejection and error rate of the system with the new error detection 
and correction module 



For the subtask of translating the legal amount into a digit string, which 
is needed for the combination of the recognition results, we presented a new, 
systematic technique based on syntax-directed translation. This method is very 
flexible and can easily be changed and extended. In our system the translation 
provides not only the digit string as the translation of the legal amount, but 
also the corresponding subwords within the legal amount for each digit. This 
information can be used to localize potential recognition errors in the post- 
processing of mismatching recognition results. 

We finally proposed a new approach for the analysis and correction of de- 
tected potential errors. Depending on the combination strategy the rejection rate 
of the system could be decreased by 17.4%, from 41.9% to 34.6%, or by 9.3%, 
from 34.4% to 31.2%, respectively, without increasing the error rate. To achieve 
these improvements only 251 and 162 subwords out of 1500 legal amounts with 
approximately three subwords each had to be re-estimated in the first and sec- 
ond experiment, respectively. Therefore the overall system throughput doesn’t 
decrease significantly, although the second classifier has a more complex design, 
and works slower. The proposed architecture for error localization and correction 
is very general, and can be easily adapted to other check reading systems. 
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Abstract. A fast word extraction technique from Japanese document 
images is described. It classifies each character image not into characters 
but into categories consisting of similarly shaped characters. Morpho- 
logical analysis is performed on the sequence of the categories to obtain 
word candidates. Detailed classification is performed on character images 
that cannot be identified as single characters. Multi-template method- 
ology and hierarchical classification is combined to make the classifier 
accurate and fast with low dimensional vectors. As a result of the exper- 
iments for the learning samples, the accuracy of classihcation was 99.3% 
and the speed was eight times faster than traditional Japanese OCRs. 
As experimental results for the test samples made from forty newspaper 
articles, the classihcation speed is still eight times faster. The morpho- 
logical analysis greatly decreased character candidates with the fact that 
85% of characters were identihed as single characters on the newspaper 
article images. 



1 Introduction 

Information retrieval from large document image collections is becoming real- 
istic. Fast and accurate word extraction, not character extraction, is required 
to construct retrieval index. This requirement has led people to develop word 
recognition techniques. Chen et al. showed a word spotting technique that uti- 
lizes upper and lower contour shape of word images [I]. Reiner et al. showed 
that if characters are classified into a small number of categories based on the 
characters’ geometric size and position, the category sequence can be identified 
as a single word or a few word candidates [2]. However, these word extraction 
techniques cannot be directly applied to Japanese text because there is no word 
separation. Speed and accuracy of Japanese OCRs are not sufficient to be prac- 
tically used because Japanese has more than 3,000 characters, in common use, 
including similarly shaped ones. In many studies, such as [3], a word dictionary 
and morphological analysis are used in post-processing of Japanese OCRs. They 
improve the accuracy but increase the computational cost. A few studies suggest 
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that linguistic information can be used not only for improvement of accuracy 
but also for reduction of computational cost. Umeda showed that, for 91% of 
Japanese words, a character in a word can be chosen correctly from eight can- 
didates if the other characters of the word are known [4]. Kigo showed that 
anticipation of possible characters from previously recognized ones reduces the 
computational cost of OCR [5]. These studies suggest that each character image 
is to be matched not against all of the Japanese characters but smaller number 
of characters hypothesized from linguistic information. 

Being inspired by the techniques shown above, we propose a fast Japanese 
word extraction technique that is suitable for constructing a word index in docu- 
ment image retrieval systems which handle a large number of document images. 
The processing model is briefly illustrated in flg.l, being compared with the 
traditional word extraction process model using an OCR. 




Fig. 1. processing model 



Japanese OCRs usually adopt multi-stage classification in order to reduce 
computational cost. In this classification model, first, each character image is 
segmented and is sent to the first stage classifier. The first stage classifier picks 
up candidate characters which are similar to the target character image by fea- 
ture matching with low dimensional feature vectors. This first stage classifica- 
tion is denoted as rough classification. The consecutive stage classifiers reduce 
the number of the candidates by feature matching against the candidates with 
higher dimensional vectors or by applying classification techniques whose compu- 
tational cost is very high. The last stage classifier picks up the best one from the 
candidates. In this model, even though it uses low-dimensional feature vectors, 
the rough classification has to perform the feature matching against all charac- 
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ters in the character set. This process requires much computational cost because 
the character set usually consists of more than 3,000 characters. Word extraction 
is done by applying morphological analysis to the recognized characters. 

Our model consists of three steps: classification of character images into sim- 
ilarly shaped character categories (denoted as SCCs), morphological analysis 
(denoted as MA) of the SCO sequence, and the detailed classification of the 
images that cannot be identified as single characters. On the first step, each 
segmented character image is classified into SCCs. On the second step, the MA 
is performed on the sequence of SCCs. Entries in the word dictionary of the MA 
are replaced by corresponding SCC representative characters beforehand. Since 
the MA finds sequences of words that are linguistically correct, the number of 
the character candidates for SCCs should be reduced. On the third step, char- 
acter images that cannot be identified as single characters through the first two 
steps are classified into one of its candidate characters with higher dimensional 
feature vectors. The feature vector is matched against the candidates’ represen- 
tative vectors and the best-matched character is chosen. Word candidates which 
do not correspond to the identified characters are eliminated. Finally, the process 
outputs word sequence extracted from the text image. 

This model has some clear advantages from the viewpoint of computational 
cost. First, classification into SCCs does not require high dimensional feature 
vectors because similarly shaped characters are merged into SCCs already. Sec- 
ond, the number of character candidates for each of the obtained SCCs can be 
reduced by the MA. Since computational cost of the MA is much lower than im- 
age processing, this also contributes to reduce the computational cost. Third, for 
characters which are identified as single characters, not only distance calculation 
but also calculation of the feature vectors can be skipped in the detailed classifi- 
cation, both of which are mandatory for every character image in the traditional 
OCR processing model. 

In the following sections, we describe this technique in more detail. In sec- 
tion 2, construction of the classifier is described. In section 3, the MA and the 
detailed classification are described. Experimental results are shown in section 
4 and we discuss to make this technique more robust in section 5. 



2 Construction of Classifier 

2.1 Construction of Similarly- Shaped Character Categories 

SCCs are constructed by clustering of the character representative vectors. Each 
character representative vector is calculated as an average vector of its learning 
samples. We performed an agglomerative hierarchical clustering first on the rep- 
resentative vectors and then performed an iterative optimization of the clusters 
based on the criteria of minimum sum-of-squared-error [6]. 

The agglomerative hierarchical clustering is a popular clustering technique. 
Initially, the process starts with clusters, each of which includes one sample to be 
clustered. The cluster center is identical to the sample. In our case, the samples 
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to be clustered are representative vectors of characters. Then, among all possible 
pairs of the clusters, one which has the smallest distance is merged. The center 
of the merged cluster is calculated as an average vector of the merged samples. 
This process repeats until the number of clusters becomes the desired one. There 
are several calculation methods for distance between clusters. We used Euclidean 
distance between cluster centers. 

The iterative optimization is performed by moving samples so that the sum of 
squared distances between each sample and its cluster center is reduced. In each 
iteration, the process picks up an arbitrary sample and calculates the variance of 
the sum of squared distances when it is moved to another cluster. If the process 
finds some moves can reduce the sum of squared distances, it moves the sample 
picked up to a cluster that gives the smallest sum. This process repeats until no 
move can reduce the sum of squared distances. 

Fig. 2 shows a part of the constructed SCCs used in our experiments. For 
each constructed SCC, its representative vector is set with an average vector of 
all learning samples of the characters merged into the SCC. 
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Fig. 2. a part of SCCs. Each horizontal character sequence forms an SCC. 



In our experiments, we used peripheral feature vector [7] in the construction 
of the SCCs and the classification. The feature vector has 64 dimensions. Since 
similarly shaped characters are merged into the SCCs, we assume that this low 
dimensional feature vector sufficiently works for the classification into SCCs. 
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2.2 Dividing Categories 

Since SCCs form wider sample distribution area in the feature space than the 
characters do, misclassification is more likely to occur in feature vectors locating 
closely to the boundary of the distribution area. To avoid this type of misclassi- 
fication, we introduced a ’’multi-template method”. The objective of the method 
is to improve the accuracy of the minimum distance classifier by providing mul- 
tiple representative vectors for a category having a wide sample distribution. 
Fig. 3 shows effect of the method in the two-dimensional feature space. You can 
see that misclassification caused by wide sample distributions can be improved 
by providing multiple representative vectors. 




In order to obtain multiple representative vectors, we adopt a technique pro- 
posed by Omachi et al. [8]. It divides categories having a high possibility of 
misclassification using principal component analysis (denoted as PC A). It ap- 
proximates the boundary of the distribution area with a multi-dimensional el- 
lipse whose axis directions are principal component vectors and axis lengths 
are proportional to the principal component eigen values. First, extreme sam- 
ples are calculated, which are hypothesized samples located on the cross points 
of the ellipse and their axes. They are calculated with Eq. 1, where m is the 
representative vector of the category, and \ are the i — th unit principal 
component vector and principal component eigen value respectively, and a is a 
constant value that represents how large we assume the distribution area. Since 
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it is guaranteed from the definition of PCA that there is no covariance among 
the axes, if we assume the normal distribution of the samples projected on an 
axis, a = 3.5 means more than 99.99% of the samples must exist between the 
extreme samples. In Fig. 4, the meaning of the equation is illustrated. 

Pi = ■m±a^/X'i^^ ( 1 ) 




By examining possibility of misclassification of these extreme samples, the 
category division process is performed. Its detailed algorithm is as follows: 

1. For each category, calculate principal components (denoted as PCs), that 
is, eigen value and eigen vectors of the covariance matrix obtained from the 
samples in the category. Keep upper k PCs. 

2. Calculate extreme samples for each of the PCs with the Eq. 1. 

3. Perform minimum distance classification on all the extreme samples. 

4. If an extreme sample is misclassified, keep its corresponding PC as misclas- 
sified PC. If no sample is misclassified, end the process. 

5. Select a PC that has the largest eigen value from the misclassified ones. 

6. Divide the category using k-mean clustering algorithm. Choose samples that 
are the nearest to the two extreme samples as initial cluster centers for the 
clustering. Perform PCA on each divided category (denoted as DSCC) and 
calculate its extreme samples. Go back to step 3. 

The reason upper k PCs are kept at the step 1 is that the misclassification 
is more likely to occur for their extreme samples because upper PCs are located 
further from the center of ellipse than the others. The reason the k-mean clus- 
tering algorithm is used is that it tends to gather samples into groups, each of 
which includes samples near the initial cluster centers. This tendency is useful 
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because the category to be divided should separate along the direction of the PC 
vector. In the case where the category to be divided has been already divided, 
all samples of the corresponding SCC are gathered and are clustered again. In 
this case, in addition to initial cluster centers picked up at the step 6 in the 
algorithm, the representative vectors of the already divided DSCCs are used as 
initial cluster centers for k-mean clustering algorithm. 



2.3 Reclustering the Divided Categories 

The category division process gives good accuracy but the computational cost 
increases because some SCCs have multiple representative vectors. In order to 
reduce the number of the distance calculations, we introduced a hierarchical 
classification technique called ” er-component method” proposed by Ito et al. [9]. 
Its basic idea is as follows. Clustering is performed on the DSCCs again and 
their representative vectors are calculated as an average vector of all samples in 
the reclustered DSCCs (denoted as RSCCs). After the reclustering, minimum 
distance classification into the RSCCs is performed on all learning samples. If 
misclassification occurs for a sample, the DSCC to which the sample belongs is 
added to the RSCC to which the sample is misclassified. In this way, we have a 
hierarchical classification dictionary consisting of the RSCCs and the DSCCs. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the dictionary construction process and the classification 
process. In the figure, a SCC consisting of ” p ” and ” gg ” is divided into three 
DSCCs and another SCC consisting of and ”[13” is divided into 

two. These DSCCs are reclustered into two RSCCs. The solid lines between 
the DSCCs and the RSCCs mean that the DSCCs are merged into the RSCCs 
through the clustering, and the dashed lines mean that the DSCCs are added to 
the RSCCs since some samples are misclassified. 

The classification is performed as follows. First, minimum distance classi- 
fication of the target character image into the RSCCs is performed and then 
minimum distance classification into one of the DSCCs in the best-matched 
RSCC is performed again. Finally, the classifier outputs the SCC correspondent 
to the best-matched DSCC. 

3 Morphological Analysis and Detailed Classification 

JUMAN [10], Japanese morphological analysis software, is used in our experi- 
mental system. It is based on the minimum cost algorithm. The algorithm exam- 
ines possible word sequences within allowed cost and outputs all the obtained 
sequences. The cost is defined for each part of speech (denoted as POS) and 
every possible connection between the POSs. In order to use JUMAN in our 
experimental system, we replaced all word entries in the MA dictionary with 
their correspondent SCC representative characters. An arbitrary character in 
each SCC is chosen for its representative character. A new field is added to the 
entry to preserve the correspondent actual words. The text unit to be processed 
by the MA is a part of text separated by the beginning and the end of the text. 
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and punctuation marks. These punctuation marks are obviously word separation 
marks and they are easily extracted from images with their size and position. 
After the analysis of the text unit, we get multiple word paths for the SCC 
sequence. Then, the system collects character candidates for each SCC repre- 
sentative character from the word candidates. Fig. 6 shows an example of the 
MA result. A sequence of the SCC representative characters is obtained in the 
classification. The morphological analysis is performed on the SCC sequence. In 
the result of the MA, the first column shows word positions in the text, the sec- 
ond column shows segmented SCC sequences as words, the third column shows 
actual words, and the fourth and fifth column show their POSs. 

For the SCCs that cannot be identified as single characters, for example, the 
third and the fourth characters of the sample text in fig. 6, the detailed classifi- 
cation is performed. This classifier is also implemented as a minimum distance 
classifier. We used CDCD {Contour Direction Code Distribution) feature. The 
feature consists of contour strengths in four directions, horizontal, vertical and 
two diagonal directions in each sub-image generated by dividing the character 
image into eight by eight. Thus, it forms a 256-dimensional feature vector. With 
the result of the detailed classification, word candidates including incorrect char- 
acters are eliminated. After the elimination, the process outputs a word sequence 
with the minimum cost calculated in the MA in the remaining sequences. 

4 Experimental Results 

We made a character set consisting of 3,454 characters in the JIS (Japan Indus- 
trial Standard) 1st level character set. We generated gray scale images scanned 
from paper printed in eight fonts to make the learning samples. Each gray im- 
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see 

sequence 

result of the 
MA 




Fig. 6. an example of the word extraction 



age and its blurred one are binarized with different thresholding values. Total 
number of the learning samples is 924,077, and each character has 268 samples 
on average. We constructed 1,000 and 2,000 SCCs to see their difference. For 
each of them, we performed the category division process with setting 3.5 for 
the constant a in the Eq.l and 3 for fc, the number of PCs to be kept. The 
reclustering process was performed with different numbers of RSCCs. Sample 
images of actual text were printed with fonts different from ones used for the 
learning samples. Forty Nikkei newspaper articles published in 1994 were used to 
make the images. The images were printed in a fixed pitch so that no character 
segmentation error occurred. 



First, we examined effect of the category division for accuracy improvement. 
Fig. 7 shows cumulative classification accuracy. It shows the classification accu- 
racy into original character set, and the classification accuracy into SCCs with 
and without the category division. Table 1 shows the comparison of their top 
choice accuracy. As you can see, the classification accuracy into SCCs without 
the category division was not so good as one into the original character set. 
However, the accuracy of the classification into SCCs with the category division 
were more than 99% in both of 1,000 and 2,000 SCCs. Note that the both results 
are overlapped in the graph. 
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Fig. 7. cumulative accuracy of the classification 



Table 1. accuracy of classification for the learning samples 



classification target 


category division 


accuracy (%) 


original characters (3,454) 


- 


90.7 


1,000 SCCs 


No 


83.8 


Yes 


99.3 


2,000 SCCs 


No 


89.4 


Yes 


99.3 



To examine the computational cost, we measured two numbers of the distance 
calculations while the learning samples are classified: Km and Kr, the maximum 
number and the average number of distance calculations respectively. Fig. 8 shows 
the relations of the two numbers with different number of the RSCCs (denoted 
as N). Focusing on Kr, only 427 distance calculations were required at iV = 200 
for the 1,000 SCCs. This means that the classification was 8 times faster than the 
rough classification in the OCRs that needs to perform distance calculation 3,454 
times. In the 2,000 SCC case, it is performed 7.7 times faster. Km for the 1,000 
see was 918 and Km for the 2,000 SCCs was 1,061 at N = 200. They show 
that the classification was 3 times faster even in the worst case. 

Table 2 shows the result of the accuracy of classification into SCCs for 
characters on sample text images. The difference between the results obtained 
with 1,000 and 2,000 SCCs was quite small. The best accuracy 97.6% is obtained 
at N = 100 for 2,000 SCCs. If iV = 100 is chosen for the best accuracy, the num- 
ber of distance calculations was 399.3 for 1,000 SCCs and 396.9 for 2,000 SCCs. 
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Fig. 8. the number of distance calculations with different numbers of RSCCs 



They show that the classification was performed 8 times faster than the rough 
classification in the OCRs. 



Table 2. accuracy of classification and average number of distance calculations 
for sample text images 



the number of SCCs 


the number of 
RSCCs (N) 


accuracy of 
classificationf % ) 


average number of 
distance calculation 


1,000 


50 


97.3 


634.1 


100 


97.4 


399.3 


200 


96.7 


356.0 


400 


97.2 


474.3 


2,000 


50 


97.5 


621.3 


100 


97.6 


396.9 


200 


97.4 


361.1 


400 


97.6 


485.8 



Table 3 shows percentage of character images on the sample text images 
that have multiple candidates and their average number of the candidates at 
N = 100. If the MA is not applied, 44% of the characters have to be classified 
into one out of 3.2 character in the 2,000 SCC case. Applying the MA, only 15% 
of the characters have to be classified into one out of 2.8 character in the 2,000 
SCC case. The similar result was seen in the 1,000 SCC case. These results show 
that the MA greatly decreased character candidates. 

The best accuracy of word extraction was 93.3% for the 1,000 SCC case 
and 93.8% for 2,000 SCC case a,t N = 100. These results were obtained by 
comparing the extracted words with the ones extracted with the MA from the 
original text. Thus, this ground truth data may include incorrect words from 
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Table 3. effect of the MA 



The number of SCCs 


MA applied 


characters having 
multiple candidates(%) 


average number 
of the candidates 


1,000 


No 


67 


5.0 


Yes 


35 


3.8 


2,000 


No 


44 


3.2 


Yes 


15 


2.8 



the human interpretation standpoint. The major reason of the errors was mis- 
classification into SCCs. However, even if the correct SCC sequence is obtained, 
words that are not stored in the MA dictionary cannot be extracted. We did 
not exclude such errors in the evaluation. Most of the undefined words were 
ones consisting of Katakana characters. Katakana characters are mainly used to 
represent foreign words phonetically in Japanese. Handling those words is cru- 
cial because they are often used as keywords in document retrieval. In addition, 
even for defined Katakana words, we observed one misinterpretation in the test 
images. The word ” =i y ^ ”, which means ’’Compaq” that is not in the dic- 
tionary, was matched with two words in the dictionary, (a drinking 

party) and ” 'y ^ ” (ivy). 

5 Discussion 

The difference between 1,000 and 2,000 SCCs was very small in both the ac- 
curacy of classification and the computational cost. Generally, either overlaps 
among the sample distribution areas or crossing classification boundary of sam- 
ple distributions causes misclassification in a minimum distance classifier. The 
category division process reduces the misclassification caused by the latter rea- 
son. For the former reason, we suppose that characters whose sample distribu- 
tions are overlapped are merged sufficiently into 2,000 SCCs and it would not be 
necessary to make the number of SCCs smaller. The larger number of SCCs gives 
us greater advantages in the consecutive morphological analysis and the detailed 
classification because the possibility of multiple words or character candidates 
is reduced. 

We have some ideas to improve classification accuracy. One of the reasons of 
the misclassification is that SCCs are not sufficiently divided. In the category 
division process, DSCCs with a small number of samples are not further divided 
because PCA cannot be applied to the categories that have the small number of 
samples. If we have more samples, such categories will be divided into more and 
the accuracy will become higher. Another reason is that, during the classifica- 
tion, the nearest RSCC to the target character’s feature vector does not include 
its nearest DSCC. In the classification dictionary construction process, DSCCs 
are included in more than one RSCCs if their samples are misclassified. This 
guarantees that only the learning samples are correctly classified into RSCCs. 
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In order to improve the classification accuracy, DSCCs should be added to more 
RSCCs. Therefore, during the dictionary construction process, the DSCC should 
be added not only to the RSCC to which the sample is misclassified but also to 
RSCCs whose representative vectors are located close to the misclassified RSCC. 

Handling Katakana words is one of the remaining issues. To extract Katakana 
words accurately, the system should identify a subsequence of the SCC that 
possibly forms a Katakana word without consulting the dictionary and produce 
a consistent interpretation of the text. 

6 Conclusion 

A fast word extraction technique from Japanese document images is proposed. 
Experimental results show that the classification into SCCs is performed 8 times 
faster than the rough classification in traditional OCRs with 99.3% accuracy 
for the learning samples and 97.6% for the actual text images. The morpholog- 
ical analysis greatly decreased character candidates with the fact that 85% of 
characters on the sample text images were identified as single characters on the 
newspaper article images. Future works include improvement of the accuracy of 
classification, and handling of undefined words, in particular, Katakana words. 
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Abstract. SGML is a language for defining the layout structure of a 
document. Various attempts at generating SGML from a document im- 
age have not been successful. We focus on extracting some of the impor- 
tant layout elements by using flexible matching strategy and easy model 
generation. Our proposed approach treats each extracted element as it 
were independent. Some segmented areas like ’’title” or ’’author” are de- 
fined locally making the system robust, able to withstand shifting and 
noise. The system is also easy to operate. Since the system is not full 
automatic, we need to supply typical models of each component. Our 
GUI presents the attributes of each segmented area as well as the orig- 
inal bit map images. The color-coded attributes help us to easily edit 
the extracted component. In experiments with 288 pages of test images, 
the proposed method is shown to be 95.6% correct for a wide range of 
documents. By using 145 pages of documents as a learning set, the sys- 
tem recognized 99.2% of feature sets from 148 various types of unknown 
documents. 



1 Introduction 

1.1 Background 

The increasing use of the Internet and the Intranet has created the need to con- 
vert paper documents into digital data so that they can easily be accessed with 
computer networks. Recently many commercial document management systems 
have been implemented in offices and libraries. The effective use of systems in 
office workflow has become very important. When we input documents from a 
scanner in digital form into such document management systems, we usually 
give them a file name like ‘fileOOxx* and store them in folders. Although it 
is usual to store original images with OCR text, documents from OCR consist 
of simple strings of characters and therefore it is difficult to automatically ex- 
tract important elements from the document, such as title, author, or date of 
the document. 

The most successful system in this field is the business form processing sys- 
tem. Standard business form processing systems first identify the type of input 
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forms and then extract elements from them based on simple comparison of loca- 
tion of their frame lines and elements with a registered model [i] [2]. Although 
Aoki and Okada [3] presented a form processing system that does not require 
line properties, it assumes that the extracted elements are positioned in frames. 
The limitations of business form processing systems are as follows. 

1. They can only be used for business forms with distinct frame lines, 

2. A limited amount of variation is allowed for the locations of elements. 

There have been various attempts to change document images into SGML 
documents. For example the contents of a document are recognized by referring 
to models that are usually described by a script language that includes a rule for 
the relative element arrangement and knowledge of its layout features. Using this 
knowledge and the OCR results, they tried to structure the whole document, for 
example Lin [8] presented the logical structure analysis of book document images 
that generates an SGML document using contents information. The present 
systems for document image analysis also have some fundamental problems that 
cannot be avoided. 

3. The task of creating models from sample documents requires users to take 
a lot of time. Walischewski [7] provided an automatic method for creating 
models but it requires a large number of learning images to improve the 
model accuracy. 

4. One error causes other errors in understanding the document structure be- 
cause models have been defined by complex structures of document elements 
depending on each other. Walischewski [7] and Tang [9] had developed a 
model with attributed directed graph of the document layout. 

These problems have made it difficult to use document structure analysis systems 
for a wide range of documents. 

1.2 Summary of the Work 

This paper addresses automatic element extraction for scanned documents by 
using layout feature matching. The design goals of this work are to solve the 
problems of the present systems for document image analysis: 

1. The proposed method is robust against shifting or noise. 

2. The proposed system can be easily used for various types of document. 

To realize our design goals, this work provides a user-friendly interface and a 
simple method for creating models for flexible matching to extract documentary 
elements. Since the proposed method can extract important elements, from a 
practical point of view, our results can directly support the functions of docu- 
ment maintenance system such as keyword retrieval and title registration. As a 
result, the proposed method can be used for any type of document by changing 
the models for every type of document but the basic algorithm for extracting 
elements does not have to be changed. 
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Figure 1 shows an overview of the system operation. The system consists of 
three modules, the details of which are described in the following and in Figure 1. 



Element Extraction Stage Model Registoration Stage 




Fig. 1. Overview of system operation 



1. Feature Extraction The system segments the digitized image of the docu- 

ment before model construction and the element extraction stages. 

2. Model Construction and Registration A user must assign identifiers to 

the extracted areas with a GUI and then store the model registration module 
with them. The model construction procedure concludes with these steps. 

3. Element Extraction The input data for this module are the segmented 

images and models. If the model registration has more than one model, 
the system identifies the input image with the most suitable model in the 
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model registration module. Then, the system tries to extract elements from 
the image of the document referring to the model defined by the layout 
features of each element. Finally, the system outputs the candidate lines of 
character strings, resulting from the element extraction from the image to 
the document filing system database. If necessary, the system can improve 
its knowledge of documents by dynamically modifying the features and their 
relations. 




Fig. 2. Sample image 




Figure 3: GUI for creating a model 




Footer 

TITLE 
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caption 



ST. 



Figure 4: Result of extracting 



Since the system has too many components to be shown in detail in this pa- 
per, we focus on feature extraction, model construction, and element extraction. 
This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents the layout features of doc- 
ument images. Section 3 defines the schema for constructing models and their 
specifications. Section 4 gives the strategies used in element extraction. Section 5 
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describes the outline of the learning system. Section 6 shows the experimental 
results. Section 7 concludes the paper. 

2 Feature Extraction 

The feature extraction module follows the document segmentation process. The 
document image is segmented into area blocks containing lines and character 
blocks. Saitoh’s procedure [10] is used for this purpose. After segmentation, the 
font type is determined for each line of characters. Hull’s procedure [11] is used 
for the font recognition. 

The layout features of the images are obtained by using these procedures. The 
features have three components, (i) page feature, (ii) area feature, and (iii) line 
feature. Examples of page features are printed page size, number of areas, and 
line direction. We use well-known layout features as area and line features such 
as coordinates, character size, font, and indent. The details of the method for 
extracting these layout features are skipped because these features are extracted 
easily by any other well known page segmentation method. 



3 Model Construction 

In order to provide a user-friendly method for creating models for extracting 
elements, the models should be structured to be as simple as possible. Our 
model mainly consists of two parts: the first part is the page data for the whole 
page image, and the second is the list structure of the segmented area of the 
document. Each area includes lines, and also each line includes characters. 

If we make a model for extracting the title of the page shown in Figure 2, we 
need only assign title area to the identifier ’TITLE’ by using the GUI shown in 
Figure 3. Table 1 presents the elements definitions in this case. 



Table 1. Elements definition 



Name 


coordinates 


Size 


Font 


Max 




‘TITLE' 


(415,303,1896,416) 


112 


1 


-1 




‘Footer' 


(135,4103,484,4114) 


40 


0 


1 




‘ caption' 


(2491,4059,2904,4148) 


40 


0 


1 





3.1 Example of a Model 

Figure 5 shows an example of a model whose element definition is shown in 
Table 1. The two lines from the top of Figure 5 define the page data on the 
model document. The list structure for the areas begins at the third line. The 
third line gives the area data that define the extracted element named ‘Footer ‘ . 
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The next line gives data of the element. The other extracted elements, ‘ caption ‘ 
and ‘TITLE' are given in a similar way. 



<IDOCTYPE page SAMPLE > 

<page number=1 image=IMAGE width=3296 height=4677 num_area=36 line_dir=0> 

<area id=0 kd=4 label="Footer" max=1 nline=1 xs=135 ys=4103 xe=484 ye=4144 sz=40 is=0 font=0 column=0 cp=9> 
<line num=0 len=13 cp=6 lp=-1 sz=27 xs=139 ys=4106 xe=482 ye=4143>Chapter6 The IPS Era</line> 

</area> 

<area id=1 kd=16 label="caption" max=1 nline=2 xs=2491 ys=4059 xe=2904 ye=4148 sz=40 ls=0 font=0 column=0 cp=4> 
<line num=1 len=7 cp=7 lp=-1 sz=27 xs=2497 ys=4063 xe=2687 ye=4090>1 . IS41 00/UX</line> 

<line num=2 len=19 cp=3 lp=57 sz=28 xs=2492 ys=4109 xe=2900 ye=4147>2. Network printer LP7200</line> 

</area> 

<area id=2 kd=16 label="" max=-1 nline=1 xs=415 ys=191 xe=700 ye=276 sz=80 ls=0 font=0 column=0 cp=9> 

<line num=3 len=5 cp=7 lp=-1 sz=76 xs=419 ys=195 xe=697 ye=273>Part3</line> 

</area> 

<area id=3 kd=16 label="TITLE" max=-1 nline=1 xs=415 ys=303 xe=1896 ye=416 sz=112 ls=0 font=1 column=22 cp=10> 
<line num=4 len=16 cp=7 lp=-1 sz=108 xs=418 ys=305 xe=1894 ye=413>Expanding the software Business</line> 
</area> 



Figure 5: Elements definition 



3.2 Simple Model 

Our models have only the descriptions of the layout features. They do not contain 
neither rules nor relations among elements. Other known methods can recognize 
the logical document structure by using a rule-base. However rule construction 
requires users to follow a very complex set of procedures to apply the rule to a 
wide range of documents. 

In Figure 5, the extracted elements are defined in the 3rd, 6th, and 13th 
line. It is clear that our model has a simple structure for expressing document 
layout information because each definition line has simple options for the layout 
features of the area, such as id=N, kd=N, label= ’name ’ , max=N , etc. The simple 
structure of a model would cause no side effects among the nearby elements. 
Furthermore, by using computer learning methods and testing a couple numbers 
of sample images, the system can dynamically improve its performance. This 
learning system is described in Section 5. 



4 Element Extraction 

In this section, the main algorithm for extracting elements will be described. The 
input data for this module are the results from document segmentation module 
and a suitable model for the input document. The output data of this module are 
candidates of extracted element par lines. How to use the extracted candidates 
basically depends on the end-users, so the output candidates are simply stored 
in HTML form in this module. 



4.1 Steps of Extracting Elements 

As shown in Figure 6, as mentioned before, a plurality of the models is gener- 
ated for various types of documents. In step 1, a new document is input, and the 
input document image is divided into areas, then predetermined layout features 
are extracted. In step 3, the type of input document is detected and the suitable 
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model for the input document is selected. In step 4 through step 8, candidates 
sentences corresponding to each element are extracted according to the model. 
Figure 7 shows the idea for model matching based on layout features. An extrac- 
tion error occurring in an element would not influence other element extractions. 
These steps show that elements are extracted gradually from areas to lines. This 
strategy has two advantages. One is that it enables effective thresholds, and the 
other advantage is that the system is robust against fatal errors in the document 
segmentation module. For example, illegal composition or division of segmented 
lines. If the system requires higher accuracy, the candidates for lines are sorted 
again according to the regularity of an element arrangement in a document. 

Finally the output are stored in HTML form. Figure 4 shows the extracting 
results. 




Sample document image 




Figure 6: Flow of element extraction 



Figure 7: Idea of the model matching 



4.2 Concrete Matching Strategy 



Here the concrete strategy on the element matching is presented referring to 
Figure 7. This figure illustrates the retrieval of a segmented area from the input 
document image, corresponding to the DATE field, ’’November 4-6, 1998”, in 
the model. The layout features in this figure: location, character size, and font 
type are automatically extracted with general segmentation methods. The DATE 
field in the left hand is matched with every segmented sentence in the right hand 
document in order to determine the distance. The distance Se, for an element 
is brought through Mahalanobis distance of the features: 



d 



2 

Ei 



E 



i/.p 



Vi 



where \fi\ denotes the matching distance for each layout feature and Vi denotes 
the variance to denote a proper weight for each layout feature. 
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Although this method can recognize logical elements in a document accu- 
rately, the system does not use linguistic information from OCR. Thus extrac- 
tion costs are low, and moreover we can achieve a high accuracy even if we do 
not know the character direction or what language are using, because there is 
no need to recognize errors in the OCR. We expect that the system will be im- 
proved by using linguistic processing but we do not wish to pursue this issue in 
this paper. 

5 Learning System 

In our basic approach to extract elements from document images, a model is 
made from only a single document. However this model may prevent improving 
the performance of the system, because the model can not know what layout 
features the next document might have. In this section, we will look at the 
learning methods used to make the system capable of improving its knowledge 
of documents, by dynamically modifying the features in its knowledge base. 

Figure 8 shows the outline of the learning system. The input document is 
compared with the original model stored in model registration module. If a shift 
in the layout features would be detected more than a constant threshold, the 
system reacts according to the following choices; (1) retry to extract elements, (2) 
modify the model, and (3) use a multi-template method. The first two reactions 
can be performed without any hand-operation so that users do not notice them 
but the system becomes wiser with every document. 



Input Document 




6 Experiments 

In this section, we present some experiments for extracting elements from the 
binary images of general documents. We have also compare the performance 
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of the proposed basic algorithm with the performance of the proposed learning 
method, in terms of the improvement of extraction accuracy for images whose 
layout features are variable. 



6.1 Data Set 

In the experiments described in this section, we used an image set containing 288 
pages of business letters, reports, technical papers, magazines, and Japanese ar- 
ticles with character strings aligned vertically. In order to estimate the proposed 
methods for the various kinds of document sets, we classified the sample images 
into three sets based on their layout features. Table 2 shows the classification 
of the image set. Sample images for the learning experiments were divided into 
two sets, for learning and testing, to compare the performance before and the 
after learning. 



6.2 Basic Engine 

The first experiment estimates the basic algorithm for the element extraction. 
The results are tabulated in Table 3. TableS shows the correct rate for the ele- 
ment extraction and the effectiveness rate, that means the ratio of the number 
of correct lines found in the extracted candidates over the number of the whole 
selected candidate lines. The system solved the task of extracting elements from 
145 different registered pages of 17 page types. The correct rate for the element 
extraction from document images was estimated to be 95.6%, and the effective- 
ness rate for the element extraction was estimated to be 55.5%. 



Table 2: Test images Table 3: Result of experiment 







elements 




Basic 


Leaning 




pages 


correct 


effect 


correct 


I effect 


Small 


100 


320-331 


Small 


98.2 


67.1 


98.2 


i 72.9 


Normal 


83 


425 


Normal 


99.2 


51.0 


99.2 


: 56.0 


Large 


68 


287-304 


Large 


85.3 


43.6 


100 


i 44.8 


Vertical 


37 


64-74 


Vertical 


100 


47.7 


100 


; 65.0 


Total 


288 


1096-2232 


Total 


95.6 


55.5 


99.2 


i 61.4 



6.3 Learning System 

The second experiment was performed to evaluate the improvement of the ba- 
sic algorithm. New information is automatically added to our knowledge base. 
Experimental results for the learning method are shown in the right of Table 3. 
Compared with the results of the basic algorithm shown in the left of Table 3, 
the correct rate and effectiveness are both improved, especially the correct rate 
for the images with a large variation in the layout features. This improvement 
is mainly due to the use of the multi-template method for the documents with 
discrete variation in the layout features, such as indent and appearance. 
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7 Conclusion 

A system for extracting elements from document images by feature matching 
has been described. It has the following features; 

1. The proposed method is robust against the feature’s variations. 

2. Creating models is easy because of the user-friendly interface. 

3. The system can be used for many types of documents. 

We also described the learning method including model modifying and the multi- 
template for improving the performance of the basic algorithm. Thus the error 
rate for element extraction has been reduced by 81.1%. The algorithm is effective 
for images with large shifts in their layout features. Our result shows that out 
system can directly support the functions of document maintenance system such 
as keyword retrieval and title registration. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a new method of text-line extraction 
which can be applied to tilted non-rectangular pages. The method is 
characterized as follows. As the representation of physical structure of 
a page, we propose the neighbor graph which represents neighbors of 
connected components. The use of the area Voronoi diagram enables us 
to extract neighbors without predetermined parameters. Based on the 
neighbor graph, the task of text-line extraction is considered to be the 
selection of its paths appropriate as text-lines. We apply simple iterative 
selection of edges with local examination so as to reduce the compu- 
tational cost. From experimental results for 50 pages with rectangular 
and non-rectangular layout, we discuss advantages and limitations of our 
method. 



1 Introduction 

Layout analysis is the process of extracting document components such as text- 
blocks, text-lines, figures and tables as well as identifying layout structure among 
them. Since the layout analysis is a complex task, it is often decomposed into 
several sub-tasks. Text-line extraction is an important sub-task, since a large 
number of documents mainly consist of text-lines. 

Existing methods of text-line extraction can be classified from the viewpoint 
of a class of layout to be processed. An important and the most investigated 
class would be rectangular layout. The layout is rectangular if all document 
components can be circumscribed by non-overlapping upright rectangles. For 
this class of layout, various methods such as smearing and projection have been 
proposed. Some of the methods attain higher accuracy as well as efficiency by 
fitting algorithms to this class. 

In recent years, however, the number of pages beyond this class has been 
growing as publishing techniques progress. Pages in recent magazines and jour- 
nals, etc. sometimes include tilted text-lines so as to make them stand out from 
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horizontal ones. In order to extract text-lines from such pages, it is necessary to 
utilize methods independent of layout as well as skew of text-lines. 

Attempts have therefore been made to reduce the assumptions on layout of 
pages. For black-on-white pages, connected component analysis is often applied 
to obtain primitives (connected components), and they are merged to form text- 
lines. Existing methods with connected component analysis are characterized by 
(1) a representation of physical structure among connected components, and (2) 
a strategy for merging connected components based on the representation. Some 
representative methods are as follows: Hough transform with the p-9 space[l], 
distance/angle filtering with fc-NN (nearest neighbors) [2], relaxation with low 
resolution images [3], simulated annealing with pairs of adjacent connected com- 
ponents [4]. 

In this paper, we propose a new approach for text-line extraction with the 
help of the area Voronoi diagram^i] developed in the field of computational 
geometry. The area Voronoi diagram enables us to obtain neighbor relations 
between connected components efficiently. In our method, the neighbor relations 
are represented by a graph called the neighbor graph whose vertices and edges 
correspond to connected components and neighbor relations, respectively. Based 
on the neighbor graph, the task of text-line extraction is considered to be the 
selection of its paths appropriate as text-lines. In order to keep the computational 
cost low, the method selects paths by iterative extension of edges based only on 
local examination. From experimental results for 50 images with rectangular and 
non-rectangular layout, we discuss advantages and limitations of the method. 

2 Representation of Physical Strnctnre 

2.1 Area Voronoi Diagram 

The physical structure of a binary document image can be represented by neigh- 
bor relations among connected components. In this paper, we employ the neigh- 
bors of connected components defined by the area Voronoi diagram. 

The area Voronoi diagram is a generalization of the ordinary (point) Voronoi 
diagram[5]. While the point Voronoi diagram is generated from a set of points, 
the area Voronoi diagram is generated from a set of non- overlapping figures. 

The definition of the area Voronoi Diagram is as follows. Let G = {gi, ...,gn} 
be a set of non-overlapping figures in the 2-dimensional plane, and d{p,gi) be 
the Euclidean distance between a point p and a figure gi defined by 



where g is a point on the contour of gi and d{p, q) is the Euclidean distance 
between p and q. Then a Voronoi region V{gi) and the area Voronoi diagram 
V{G) are defined by 



d{p,gi) = u\m.d{p,q) 



q&9i 



( 1 ) 



y{9i) = {p\d{p,gz) < d{p,gj),Vj yf i} 
V(G)={V(ffi),...,V(5„)} . 



( 2 ) 

(3) 
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Document Image 
Processing 

(a) original image (b) sample points 




(c) point Voronoi diagram 



(d) area Voronoi diagram 




(e) neighbor graph 




Fig. 1. The Area Voronoi diagram and the neighbor graph. 



The boundaries of Voronoi regions are called Voronoi edges. 

It is known that the area Voronoi diagram can be approximately constructed 
from the point Voronoi diagram in the following manner [5]: 

step 1 Generate the point Voronoi diagram from the points P = Pi U ... U 
where Pi be a set of points lying on the contour of gi. 
step 2 Delete Voronoi edges generated from points on the same figure. 

Although a Voronoi edge in the area Voronoi diagram may be a complex curve, 
that of the approximated version consists of line segments, which are the ap- 
proximation of the curve. In this paper, the approximated version is referred to 
as the area Voronoi diagram for simplicity. 

The above algorithm enables us to construct the area Voronoi diagram di- 
rectly from a binary image [G]. By applying labeling, contour following and sam- 
pling procedures to a binary image, points on contours of connected components 
are obtained as shown in Fig. 1(b). The point and area Voronoi diagrams are 
constructed using these points as shown in Fig. 1(c) and (d), respectively. 



2.2 Neighbor Graph 

The area Voronoi diagram can be interpreted as the representation of neighbor 
relations among connected components based on the Euclidean distance: a pair 
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(a) Features of a vertex (b) Features of an edge 



Fig. 2. Features. 

of connected components which share a Voronoi edge on their Voronoi regions 
are neighbors with each other. 

In our method, the neighbor relations are explicitly represented by a graph 
called the neighbor graph. The neighbor graph (F, E) is a graph in which a 
vertex Vi G V corresponds to a connected component Ci, and an edge Cij G E 
between vertices Vi and Vj corresponds to a Voronoi edge shared by connected 
components Ci and Cj. In other words, an edge e^- represents the neighbor rela- 
tion between connected components Ci and cj. The neighbor graph for the area 
Voronoi diagram in Fig. 1(d) is shown in Fig. 1(e). 

It is worth noting that, in ordinary cases, a text-line can be represented by 
a path of a neighbor graph as shown in Fig. 1(f). In such cases, therefore, all 
we have to do to extract text-lines is to select the appropriate paths from the 
neighbor graph. 



2.3 Features 

In order to select the appropriate paths, we utilize the features shown in Fig. 2. 

Let P = {pi, ...,Pn} be sample points on the contour of a connected compo- 
nent c. The features of a vertex v (a connected component c) are defined using 
these points as follows: 

area a{v) : The area a{v) is the area of the convex hull of P. 
diameter D{v) : The diameter D{v) is the distance between the farthest pair 
of points in P: 

D{v) = max d{pi,pj) . (4) 

Pi,PjeP 

The area is utilized, for example, to distinguish characters from larger connected 
components in figures. The diameter is useful to distinguish characters from thin 
ruled lines whose areas are close to those of characters. 

Features of an edge are illustrated in Fig. 2(b). 
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distance d{eij) : The distance d{eij) is defined by 

d{eij) = min d{pi,p 2 ) ■ (5) 

PiePi,P2eP2 

where Pi and P 2 are the sets of sample points on contours of connected 
components ci and C 2 , respectively. 

angle 9{eij) : Let vt and Vj be the centroids of the minimum upright bound- 
ing boxes of connected components Ci and Cj, respectively. The angle 0{eij) 
[degree] is the angle of the line segment uivj to the horizontal line. 



3 Text-Line Extraction 

3.1 Overview 

The method of text-line extraction consists of three steps: (1) generation of the 
neighbor graph, (2) extraction of seeds and (3) extension of seeds. Figure 3 shows 
results of these steps. 

The first step is to generate the neighbor graph from an input binary image. 
All the features described in Sect. 2.3 are also calculated in this step. 

Text-lines are extracted at the succeeding steps based on the assumptions 
that: 

(Al) Every text-line is represented by a path in the neighbor graph, ^ i.e., 
{vi,ei 2 ,V 2 , where Vi G V, Cij G E, and Vi ^ Vj if i yf j, 

(A2) Every text-line consists of connected components of approximately equal 
size and shape, 

(A3) Every text-line is linear. 

In order to get a clue to extract text-lines, we extract seeds from the neighbor 
graph at the second step. A seed is a path of the neighbor graph which seems a 
part of a text-line with confidence. Since a seed contains no loops and branches, 
we can estimate the orientation of a text-line. 

At the last step, seeds are extended to obtain complete text-lines based on 
the estimated orientation. To extend seeds reliably without the help of time- 
consuming process such as relaxation, we apply simple iterative extension with 
a varying criterion. Since seeds are short and thus unreliable at early stages of 
the iteration, we apply a strict criterion. At later stages, on the other hand, a 
criterion is relaxed to obtain complete text-lines. An edge to be merged with a 
seed is selected based on local examination of edges which connect with a seed 
at its end. Details of each step are described below. 

^ To be precise, a text-line is represented not by a path, but by a connected subgraph 
of the neighbor graph, since a path excludes small dots of characters (e.g., i, j). In 
most cases, however, such dots can be easily included in a text-line by, for example, 
constructing a convex hull of connected components in a path. 
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(c) seeds 



(d) extracted text-lines 



Fig. 3. Results of each step. The image (a), which is artificially tilted by 10°, 
contains 5433 connected components. The number of edges in (b), (c) and (d) is 
8343 (100%), 1231 (15%) and 2575 (31%), respectively. The total computation 
time was 6.36 sec. with a Pentium II 300MHz PC. 
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3.2 Generation of the Neighbor Graph 

Pixels on contours of connected components are selected with a sampling rate R. 
These pixels are utilized as sample points for the construction of the area Voronoi 
diagram. In this process, a connected component is eliminated as noise if its area 
is less than or equal to T„. Next, the area Voronoi diagram is transformed into 
the neighbor graph. Figure 3(b) illustrates an example of the neighbor graph. 

3.3 Extraction of Seeds 

This step consists of the following three sub-steps: initial filtering of edges, ex- 
traction of seed candidates and identification of seeds. 

Initial Filtering of Edges The neighbor graph generally includes superfluous 
edges which violate the assumption (A2). In this sub-step, such edges are deleted. 
An edge between vertices Vi and vj is deleted from the neighbor graph if it 
satisfies one of the following equations: 



where Ta and Td are thresholds. After the deletion of superfluous edges, isolated 
vertices are also deleted. 

Extraction of Seed Candidates In general, a connected component is closest 
to that in the same text-line. Thus a group of connected components close with 
one another can be a candidate of a seed. 

Since seeds should be a part or a whole of a text-line, we first select edges 
whose distances are less than or equal to the estimated inter-line gap Tds of 
body text regions. Figure 4 illustrates the frequency distribution for the edges in 
Fig. 3(b). There exist two apparent peaks Pi and P 2 near the origin: Pi and P 2 
correspond to inter-character and inter-line gaps, respectively. Thus the value 
of Tds is set to the distance for the peak P 2 . 

Then the selected edges are connected to form seed candidates. An edge e^- 
between vertices Vi and Vj is tested in the ascending order of the distance d(eij) 
as follows: 

1 . If both Vi and Vj are contained in no seed candidates, make a seed candidate 

: ^ij : ^j')- 

2. If only one of the vertices Vi, Vj is contained at an end of a seed candidate, 
connect the edge to the end of the candidate. For example, when a ver- 
tex Vj is contained at an end of a seed candidate {vj,6jk, ■■■), update the 
candidate to {vi, eij,vj, Cjk, ■■■)■ 

3. Otherwise, skip Cij. 

The extraction terminates when no edge can be selected from the selected edges. 



min(g(z;j),a(nj-)) ^ ^ 
m.a,x{a{vi),a{vj)) ~ ’ 

mm{D{vi),D{vj)) ^ ^ 
ma.x{D{vi),D{vj)) ~ ^ 



( 6 ) 



( 7 ) 
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Fig. 4. Frequency distribution of the distance d. 



Identification of Seeds Next, seeds are selected from the candidates. A can- 
didate r is selected as a seed if all of the following conditions are satisfied: 

1. It consists of more than one edge. 

2. Vare(r) < T„e and Yaid{r) < Tyd, where Vare(r) and Vard(r) are the vari- 
ance of distances and that of angles of edges in r, respectively, and Tyg , Tyd 
are thresholds. 

The first condition indicates that a seed candidate consisting of a single edge is 
less reliable. The second condition represents that connected components in a 
seed should be arranged approximately linear as well as at approximately even 
intervals. 

After the selection, the following features of a seed s are calculated: 

distance d{s) : d{s) = J2eeE where Eg is a set of edges in a seed, 

angle 6{s) : Consider a line segment which connects both ends of a seed s. 6{s) 
[degree] is the angle of the line segment to the horizontal line. 



3.4 Extension of Seeds 

Finally, seeds are extended iteratively using a criterion varying with the current 
number of times of iteration n. Figure 5 shows the algorithm of this step: at 
each time of iteration, each seed s is extended as much as possible by selecting 
an edge connecting at each end of s, and merging the selected edge with s. 
The function “Select_Edge(s,Ui,n)” selects an edge e^- to be merged with s 
at a vertex Vi depending on the current number of times of iteration n. This 
function returns </> (no edge) if there exists no appropriate edge. The function 
“Merge_Edge(s,z;i,eij)” merges the selected edge with the seed s at its end vt 
if 6ij yf 4>] otherwise, it returns s. 

The point of the algorithm is how to select the appropriate edge to be merged 
with a seed s in the function “Select-Edge” . In order to keep the computational 
cost low, it is desirable to select the edge only by local examination of edges. 
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1: for n = 1 to Af do 

2: for all seed s £ 5(the set of seeds) do 

3: if the seed s exists in 5 then 

4: repeat 

5: <— a vertex at an end of s 

6: <— a vertex at the other end of s 

7: Sold <— s 

8: eia: <— Select_Edge(s,vi,n) 

9: C 2 y <— Select_Edge(s,V 2 ,n) 

10: s <— Merge_Edge(s,ui,eia;) 

11: s <— Merge_Edge(s,n 2 ,e 2 i,) 

12: if Sold 7 ^ s then 

13: Delete from 5 all seeds which share edges of s 

14: Add s in 5 

15: Recalculate features of s 

16: end if 

17: until Soid = s 

18: end if 

19: end for 

20: end for 



Fig. 5. Extension of seeds. 




Figure 6 illustrates a seed to be extended. The method selects the first “ac- 
ceptable” edge from the sorted list of ilT-best edges (ei, ..., ck) as follows. 

First, we obtain Ey, i.e., a set of all edges which are contained in no seeds 
and connect with a seed s only at its end v. If an edge e G Ey is between 
the seed s and a different seed s', e must also be at an end of s'. In the case of 
Fig. 6, Ey = {ei, 62, 63}. Then, the list (ei, ..., Ck) is generated from the elements 
of Ey by sorting them in the ascending order of the difference of angles 

6 e{ei,s) = \ 9 {ei) - 6>(s)| . (8) 

The number of elements K is less than or equal to it'max- In Fig. 6, the list 
(ei, 62) is obtained with iFmax = 2. 

Next, we select the acceptable edge from the list. If an edge is between 
connected components in a word, the distance of the edge is generally small but 
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Fig. 7. dl~0e plane. 







Fig. 8. Necessity of a test with a different seed s'. The edge e is acceptable 
from s but not from s' . 



its angle may not close to that of the seed due to the presence of ascenders and 
descenders. On the other hand, if an edge is between words, the distance is larger 
but the angle is more closer to that of the seed. The criterion for the acceptable 
edges encodes the above nature by the following equations: 



J(e, s, n) 
dl(e,s) 



0e(e,s) dl(e,s) ^ 

71 /^ ' — ’ 

{d{s)-d{e)r , 



(9) 

( 10 ) 



where N is the total number of times of iteration, Cg and Cg are thresholds. 
Figure 7 illustrates the d^-9e plane in which an edge corresponds to a point; an 
edge e satisfies (9) if it is in the shaded area. An edge e for a seed s is tested 
whether (9) is satisfied if e connects only with the seed s. In the case that an 
edge e is between s and s', J{e,s',n) < 1 should also be true in order to keep 
the extended seed linear. Figure 8 shows the situation in which this additional 
test is required. 

After the iteration, the method outputs as text-lines the seeds whose numbers 
of edges are more than or equal to M. 
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Table 1. Values of parameters. 



step 


neighbor graph 


extraction of seeds 


extension of seeds 


parameter 

value 


R 

1/7 64 


Ta Td 

1/40 1/10 400 50 


N M Ci Cg 

10 2 3 1600 50 



Table 2. Experimental results. 



data 

set 


no. of 
text- lines 


correct 


error 


frag, over-merg. omission 


UWl 

Nonrect 


1111 

2975 


89.1% 

89.9% 


7.84% 0.63% 2.43% 

4.00% 4.73% 1.37% 


Total 


4086 


89.7% 


5.03% 3.61% 1.66% 



4 Experimental Results 

4.1 Conditions 

Experiments were made using a PC with Pentium II 300 MHz CPU and 256 MB 
real memory. The method was applied to two data sets of 300 dpi images: UWl 
and Nonrect. UWl consists of 25 page images with rectangular layout obtained 
from the University of Washington database 1. UWl includes one-column (22 
pages), two-column (2 pages), and three-column (1 page) pages whose layout is 
rectangular. We applied no skew correction to these images. Nonrect also consists 
of 25 images obtained by scanning various English magazines, but their layout is 
non-rectangular: they include document components of arbitrary shape. Nonrect 
includes one-column (3 pages), two-column (5 pages), three-column (13 pages), 
and four-column (4 pages) pages. In order to test the robustness against a severe 
skew, the images in Nonrect were artificially rotated counterclockwise by 10°. 

The values of parameters used in the experiments are listed in Table 1. These 
values were determined using 50 different images: 25 images from the University 
of Washington database 1 and 25 images from magazines with non-rectangular 
layout. 



4.2 Results and Discussion 

Table 2 shows the results of the experiments. In this table, “no. of text-lines” 
and “correct” indicate the sum of the number of text-lines in each data set and 
the rate of correctly extracted text-lines, respectively. In the experiments, an 
extracted text-line is regarded as correct if it is neither fragmented nor merged 
with different document components, except for omission of small connected 
components such as hyphens, dots, commas and periods. 
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Fig. 9. Examples of processing results. 



For both of the data sets, about 90% of text-lines were correctly extracted. 
This indicates that the method is capable of extracting text-lines independently 
of layout and skew. 

Figure 9 illustrates examples of the processing results. Figure 9(a) belongs 
to UWl, and the rest are in Nonrect. Text-lines extracted from these images are 
shown in Figs. 9(d)-(f). Although a copy noise in Fig. 9(a), parts of figures in 
Fig. 9(b) and (c) were erroneously extracted, most of the extracted text-lines 
were correct ones. It is noteworthy that the text-lines with large characters in 
Fig. 9(a), the tilted text-line on the top right corner of Fig. 9(b) and those on 
the left edge of Fig. 9(c) were correctly extracted. 

Errors can be classified into three types: fragmentation, over-merging, and 
omission of a whole text-line. Rates of the number of errors to the total number 
of text-lines are shown in Table 2, and examples of these errors are shown in 
Fig. 10. 
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(a) fragmentation (b) over-merging 



B oforo te coo 
e koouoQo t h nan 
nology’. 



(c) omission 



Fig. 10. Examples of errors. 



Most of the fragmentation errors were due to wide inter-word gaps. A dif- 
ferent type of fragmentation was found in text-lines which included equations 
and chemical symbols: long subscripts, superscripts and consecutive dots (...) 
severely disturbed the orientation of text-lines, so that edges to be merged could 
not be found. The fragmentation in UWl occurred more frequently than that 
in Nonrect, since images in UWl contained a larger number of symbols and 
equations. 

Over-merging errors occurred more frequently for Nonrect. This was mainly 
because inter-column gaps were close to inter-word gaps in two images in Non- 
rect, one of which is shown in Fig. 10(b). It was also observed that some dotted 
ruled lines and parts of figures were merged with text-lines. 

Omission occurred in short text-lines located on ends of paragraphs as well 
as headers and footers. It is difficult for the method to extract short text-lines 
because the chance of presence of seeds in short text-lines is less than that in long 
text-lines. Another reason is that the method deletes short text-lines consisting 
of less than or equal to M edges so as to eliminate noises. 

We consider that these errors indicate the limitation of the method which 
extracts text-lines individually. In order to correct these errors, it is necessary 
to take account of text-blocks. The parallelness and the alignment of text-lines 
in a text-block could be fruitful features for correcting these errors. 

Let us turn to the discussion about the efficiency of the method. On average, 
60,000 sample points were extracted from 8,500 connected components to con- 
struct the neighbor graph consisting of 7,000 edges. 2,400 edges were selected 
as parts of text-lines for an image. The computation time required at each step 
is listed in Table 3. The process of labeling, contour following and sampling 
dominated the overall computation time. Although the construction of the area 
Voronoi diagram and the neighbor graph, and the feature extraction took the 
second and third longest time, respectively, each of them is about half of the 
time required by labeling. Thus, we consider that the method is applicable to 
images that can be labeled in reasonable time. 
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Table 3. Computation time. 



labeling, contour following and sampling 


3.39 


sec. 


(49.7%) 


feature extraction 


1.40 


sec. 


(20.5%) 


construction of the area Voronoi diagram and the 


1.74 


sec. 


(25.5%) 


neighbor graph 








seed extraction and extension 


0.28 


sec. 


(4.1%) 


others (file I/O etc.) 


0.01 


sec. 


(0.2%) 


total 


6.82 


sec. 





Note. The ratio of time to the total is shown in parentheses. 



Another important point is that the time consumed by the steps of extraction 
and extension of seeds was quite small as compared with other steps. This is 
because the method selects edges based only on the local examination. 



5 Related Work 

In this section, we compare our method with some representative 
methods [1,2, 3, 4] which are also capable of extracting text-lines independently of 
layout and skew. We divide the discussion into the comparison of representations 
of physical structure, and that of strategies of extraction. 



5.1 Representations 

A representation of physical structure depends on the definition of neighbors of 
a connected component. A simple definition is that connected components are 
neighbors with each other if the distance between them is less than a threshold. 
Some of the methods [3,4] utilize this definition with modification for efficiency 
and effectiveness. However, it is necessary for such methods to determine the 
threshold. 

As a representation without the threshold of distance, O’Gorman has uti- 
lized fc-NN of connected components. Although this representation bears resem- 
blance to the neighbor graph, an important difference is that fc-NN requires a 
predetermined value of k. Figure 11 illustrates 3-NN and the neighbor graph for 
the same image, which looks like the image in Fig. 1 but the word gap between 
“Document” and “Image” is wider. As shown in Fig. 11(a), 3-NN does not cover 
the neighbor relation between “Document” and “Image” . In order to obtain the 
neighbor relation between these two words, it is required to use fe-NN with fc > 7; 
the appropriate value of k varies depending on an image. On the other hand, the 
neighbor graph in Fig. 11(b) contains all neighbor relations required to extract 
text-lines without the use of such a parameter. 
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5.2 Strategies 

As a strategy of extraction, a variety of methods have been proposed. These in- 
clude Hough transform [1], the angle/distance filtering of fc-NN [2], relaxation [3], 
and simulated annealing [4]. In particular, relaxation and simulated annealing 
are effective for various text-lines, since they pursue globally optimized inter- 
pretations. In compensation for the effectiveness, however, they require a large 
amount of computation time. As compared with these methods, our method is 
fast but less accurate, since it extracts text-lines only by the local test. In order 
to improve the accuracy with a little loss of efficiency, it is required to expand 
the scope of test appropriately. A possible way would be the use of text-blocks 
— cooperative extraction of text-blocks [6] and text-lines. 

6 Conclusion 

We have presented the method of representing physical structure of pages by 
the neighbor graph as well as the method of extracting text-lines based on the 
representation. The use of the area Voronoi diagram enables us to extract the 
neighbor relations among connected components without the help of domain- 
specific parameters. The iterative extension of seeds based only on local selection 
of edges enables us to keep the method efficient. 

From the experimental results for 50 images with a wide variety of layout and 
severe skew, we have confirmed that the method is capable of extracting text- 
lines independently of layout and skew. From the analysis of accuracy, however, 
it has been shown that there exist some limitations of the method which extracts 
text-lines with only a local evidence. 

Future work is to overcome the limitations by developing a method of layout 
analysis which can cooperatively extract text-blocks and text-lines. 
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Abstract. Based on gradient and wavelet analyses, a novel scheme has 
been developed to extract table structures from skewed form document 
images. In this scheme, first, a skewed form document image is rotated 
according to the angle obtained from the gradient algorithm. Then the 
deskewed image is decomposed into four sub-images by divisible Mul- 
tiresolution Analysis(MRA) wavelets. Afterwards, the table structure 
image which represents the geometric structure of the form can be ob- 
tained from the sub-images by a modihed wavelet reconstruction algo- 
rithm. Meanwhile, another document image without table lines can be 
produced by Minkowski operation and is referred to as a table free im- 
age. Experimental results indicate that this new scheme can be applied to 
process the skewed form document images with promising achievements. 



1 Introduction 

A knowledge acquisition bottleneck has become the major barrier to the devel- 
opment and implementation of effective information systems. To mitigate this 
bottleneck, document processing techniques should be considered to automati- 
cally acquire information from various types of documents. 

Form document processing is an essential operation in many business and 
government organizations. Particularly, in financial organizations, millions of fi- 
nancial transactions take place every day. They are associated with conventional 
form documents such as bank cheques, payment slips, bills, etc. However, there 
are a number of limitations with current manual operations of the form doc- 
uments. These include, for example, the cost of information acquisition from 
printed forms, delay in accessing the stored forms, vulnerability of the stored 
forms to loss, damage, etc. The cost of information capture from the printed 
forms can be very high. 

For large corporations and government organizations, the cost can be several 
orders of magnitude [1] . Thus, any development which can improve the processing 
of such documents will make a significant contribution. A lot of researchers have 
paid attention to the development of many methods to solve this problem, and 
some achievements can be found in [1,2,3]. 

The form documents may contain tables, and most of significant information 
is sited in these tables. Therefore, how to extract geometric structures plays an 
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intrinsic role in document analysis. Particularly, the table structure is the main 
class of the geometric structures in the form documents. And form document 
image usually has a little skew and slant. This paper presents a gradient based 
approach for skew correction and a wavelet based approach for table extraction 
from the form document images. The basic idea is described as the following 
steps: 




Fig. 1. Diagram of the gradient wavelet scheme for form document analysis. 



— Gradient operation is performed on the form document image to evaluate 
the skew angle. Afterwards, a deskewed image can be obtained by rotating 
the original form document image. 
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— The deskewed image is decomposed into four sub-images [4] by the wavelet 
decomposition algorithm [5]. 

— According to some of these sub-images, we can reconstruct an image that 
contains only horizontal and vertical lines from which a particular image can 
be composed, and is referred to as table structure image. Therefore, the table 
structure of the form document image can be obtained. For this purpose, a 
modified wavelet reconstruction algorithm will be developed in this paper. 

~ Using the table structure image and the deskewed image, an image which 
does not contain table lines is constructed by the Minkowski subtraction [6], 
and is referred to as table free image. Furthermore, the important information 
position can be given by the form structure. 

In summary, the form document image is first deskewed. Then, the image is 
decomposed into sub-images. Afterwards, the table structure and the table free 
image are reconstructed according to wavelet theory and Minkowski operation 
respectively. Thus, in this paper, the gradient and wavelet analysis play major 
roles. This is the reason why this new method is called gradient-wavelet scheme. 
The overall diagram of this scheme is illustrated in Fig. 1, where four main 
operations in the scheme are described as 

a) Skew Correction: a digital form image represented by function f{m,n) is 
captured from a form document by optical scanning. Afterwards, based on 
the gradient algorithm, we can evaluate the rotational angle and deskew the 
form document image. 

b) Wavelet Decomposition: based on the wavelet decomposition, the image 
is decomposed into four sub-images which are referred to as LL, LH, HL and 
HH sub-images respectively. 

c) Modified Wavelet Reconstruction: the table structure image can be ob- 

tained by the modified wavelet reconstruction algorithm. 

d) Minkowski Subtraction: according to the table structure image and the 
deskewed image, the table free image can be obtained by the algorithm of 
the picture difference. 

2 Skew Correction 

The form document images are obtained through scanning and binarization. The 
skew correction steps include: 

— Noise removal: because scanned images are usually not clean, we used the 
median filter to remove noise. 

— Deskewing: for an image described by f(x,y), the gradient vector [p, is 
defined by 



df{x,y) ^ df{x,y) 

dx ' ^ dy 
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The orientation of this gradient vector is 



ip = arctan(g/p). 



For every black point (x, y) in the image, its gradient orientation y) can 
be computed or calculated by Eq. (1), Eq. (2), and Eq. (3). Suppose that the 
region used to computed or calculated y) is [x — N,x + N] x [y — N,y + iV] 
and it contains M black points. We have 



N N 

x= ii (x + i), 

i=-N j=-N 
N N 

y = ig E E (y + j), 

i=-N j=-N 



*/ /(^ + b y + j) black 
*/ /(^ + b y + j) 'is black 



( 1 ) 



N N 

l^p,a= X! + + :i ~yy^ if f{x + i,y + j) isblack, ( 2 ) 

i=-N j=-N 

y) = ^ arctan( ^ ). (3) 

4 P2,0 — yo,2 

According to above equations, the gradient orientation can be obtained by 
using (2A^+ 1) X (2A^+ 1) (in our experiment, N=3) filter operation. The range 
of ip{x, y) is ^). Because the orientations of two different points on the 
table lines are parallel or orthogonal, the range of f^x, y) can be transformed 
into (-f ,f) by 






where sign{ip) is the sign function. 



sign{x) = 



1, if X > 0 

0, if X = 0 . 

— 1, if X < 0 



( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 



For detecting the orientation of a skewed form document, a half of the range 
of if will be enough. If we have some knowledge about the range of the skew 
angle, we can reduce the domain of ip even further. 

The gradient algorithm is based on the observation of the orientation distri- 
bution of all black points in the image. For a skewed form-document image, there 
will be much more points in the image whose gradient orientations are parallel 
or perpendicular to the direction of a table line direction. In fact, all points on 
the table lines have such characteristics. It is obvious to consider that statistical 
information can be used for skew angle detection. Fig. 2 gives an example shape 
of the gradient orientation histogram of an form-document image. Fig. 2 (a) 
shows an original image of the skewed document, and (b) gives the histogram of 
point distribution on different orientations. 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 2. Example to obtain the skewed angle based on the points distribution 
histogram on different orientations, (a) Original image of skewed form document, 
(b) The distribution histogram on different gradient orientations of the original 
image. 



Based on the points distribution histogram on different orientations, the gra- 
dient algorithm searches for the maximum in the histogram to obtain the skew 
angle (in Fig. 2, the angle is -29 degrees). By using this skew angle 9, the skewed 
form document image is aligned by the rotation transformation 

j x' = xcosB -|-?/sin0 , , 

\y' = —X sin0 + y cos 6 ’ ^ ' 

where (x,y) is a coordinate before deskewing, and {x' ,y') is the coordinate after 
deskewing. 

3 Decomposition of Form Document by MRA Wavelet 

In this section, the basic concepts of Multiresolution Analysis (MRA) wavelet 
will be introduced and followed by a description of how the MRA wavelet can 
be used to decompose the form documents. 

3.1 Basic Concepts of MRA Wavelet 

Let {Vj}j^z be a closed subset of L'^{R). It is known that {V^}j^z is a mul- 
tiresolution of L^{R^) if and only if {Vj}j^z is a miiltiresolution of L^{R), and 

V^ = V,®V,. 
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Let ip{x) be a scaling function of Therefore, <!>{x,y) = (p{x)(p{y) is 

a scaling function of {V^}j^z- For every j G Z, the function system 

I {ki,k2) e Z^} 

becomes an orthonormal basis of V^. Such multiresolution analysis is called 
divisible MRA. 

We can define a wavelet space namely 

wf © y/ = y/_i. 

From the above analysis, we can easily produce a very significant formula: 
y/_i = y,_i © y,_i 

= {Wj © Vj) © (Wj- © Vj) (7) 

= {Wj © Wj) © {Vj © Wj) © {Wj © Vj) © {Vj © Vj). 



For one-dimensional MRA, because (fi{x) is the scaling function of {Vj}j^z, 
we can produce a wavelet function 



+CX5 +O0 

i^{x) = X! 9kip-i,k{^) = X! 9k‘p{‘^x-k) (8) 

k——(X) k——(X) 

such that for every j G ©, the function system 

^fpj,k{x) = 2~^'ijj{2~^ X — k) \ k G Z^ 
be the orthonormal bases of Wj . 

Similar to the one-dimensional MRA, three basic wavelet functions 
can be produced from the two-dimensional MRA, and described as 

[ 'fp\x,y) = tp{x)ip{y) 

<i^^{x,y) = ^{x)'ip{y). (9) 

[ '4’^{x,y) = 'ip{x)'ip{y) 

The orthonormal bases of the wavelet space Wj can be obtained from these 
three single wavelet functions by a dilation (2^ ) and a dyadic trans- 

lation (of ^). 



3.2 Wavelet Decomposition for Sub-images 

The form document image /(m,n) is transformed into four sub-images by the 
wavelet decomposition. These sub-images are represented by 
fLL{m,n), fLH{m,n), fHL{m,n), and fHH{m,n) [4], Mathematically, they are 
described by 
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' 2JV-12AT-1 

/Li(fci,fc2)= hmihm2fi'mi+2ki, m,2 + 2k2) 

mi=0 rri 2—0 
2N-12N-1 

fLH{ki,k2)= /lmi5m2/(”T-l + 2fci, m2 + 2 ^ 2 ) 

mi=0 7722=0 

< ( 10 ) 

2N-12N-1 

fHL(ki,k2)= grmhm2f{mi + 2ki, ni2 + 2k2) 

mi—0 1712—0 
2N-1 2N-1 

fHH{ki,k2)= 5miffm2/(wi + 2fci, m 2 + 2 /^ 2 ) 

^ mi=0 7712=0 

where {hk} denotes a frequency response which depends on the used wavelet 
function, and, 

Ok = { — 

In Eq. (10), for a given integer N and a function /(m,n), four functions 
of the sub-images can be derived. Clearly, the computational complexity of the 
algorithm increases as N increases. If N is too small, the filtering effect will 
be dropped. Therefore, we should choose a suitable value for N in our study. 
Experiments have shown that the results are acceptable when N = 3 or N = 4. 
In this paper, N = 3 has been chosen for all experiments. 

The document image can be regarded as According to Eq. (7), 

can be represented by 

= {Wj ® Wj) © {Vj ® Wj) © {Wj © Vj) © {Vj © Vj). 

Therefore, the form document image f{m, n) can be divided into four sub- 
images, namely, 

f{m, n) = /ll © Jlh © /hl © fnH 

where /ll, /lh, Jhl and Jhh denote LL sub-image, LH sub-image, HL sub- 
image and HH sub-image respectively, and can be computed by Eq. (10). The 
characteristics of these sub-images are described as follows: 

— LL sub-image: both horizontal and vertical directions are low-frequency. 
It corresponds to Vj ®Vj. 

— LH sub-image: the horizontal direction is low-frequency and the vertical 
direction is high-frequency. It corresponds to Vj © Wj 

— HL sub-image: the horizontal direction is high-frequency and the vertical 
direction is low-frequency. It corresponds to Wj © Vj. 

— HH sub-image: both horizontal and vertical directions are high-frequency. 
It corresponds to Wj © Wj . 

It is obvious that the LL sub-image has a “smoothing” effect in both direc- 
tions. The LH sub-image is the result from a filter in which the image has been 
smoothed in horizontal direction and enhanced in vertical direction. The HL 
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sub-image is the result from a filter in which the image has been enhanced in 
horizontal direction and smoothed in vertical direction. The HH sub-image has 
an “enhancing” effect in both directions. Fig. 3 shows the above characteristics 
of these four sub-images. The original gray level image is shown in Fig. 3(a). 
Figs. 3(b)-(e) are its sub-images decomposed by Daubechies wavelet. It can be 
shown that the LH sub-image contains only the lines in horizontal direction, 
while the HL sub-image contains only the lines in vertical direction. From this 
example, it can be observed that the horizontal and vertical lines of the image 
can be extracted from the LH and HL sub-images. Afterwards, the tables which 
are composed of the horizontal and vertical lines in the form documents can be 
obtained. Another example is depicted in Fig. 4. 

4 Reconstruction of Table Structure Image and Table 
Free Image 

This section is broken into two sub-sections. The first sub-section presents the 
table extraction processing in accordance with a modified reconstruction algo- 
rithm, while the second sub-section describes how to obtain a table free image 
based on Minkowski operation. 

4.1 Composing Table Structure Image by Modified Reconstruction 
Algorithm 

In order to extract the table structure and further to produce the table free 
image, the reconstruction algorithm has to be considered. Based on the wavelet 
theory, it is proved that no information is lost when an image is transformed into 
four sub-images. On the other hand, the original image can be reconstructed 
by these sub-images. The wavelet reconstruction is given by [5]. Based on the 
wavelet reconstruction algorithm, the original image can be reconstructed by 

N-l N-1 

/(2fci -I- *1,2^2 + * 2 ) = h2mi+hh2rn2+i2fLL{kl-mi, k2-m2) 

mi=0 1712—0 

N-l N-l 

^2mi-\-ii92m2-\-i2 f ^2 ^ 2 ) 

mi —0 rri2—0 
N-l N-l 

9^i7ii-\-ii^2m2-\-i2 f ^ 2 ) 

m \—0 rri2—0 
N-l N-l 

+ S S 92mi+ii92m2+i2fHH{kl — mi, k2 ~ m 2 ) 
m \—0 rri2—0 

( 11 ) 

where i\ G {0, 1}, *2 G {0, 1}. 

In this wavelet reconstruction algorithm, the reconstructed image will be 
very close to the original one if the value of N is big enough for Daubechies 
wavelet. However, the results may meet the requirements of a particular appli- 
cation when N is a small value because the line width of the table in the form 
document image is small. 
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(a) Original Image 




Fig. 3. Example of the decomposition of an image, (a) The original image with 
several nested squares, (b)-(e) The sub-images which are obtained from the orig- 
inal image by the wavelet decomposition algorithm. 



To extract the table lines in a form document image, the components which 
contain only the horizontal and vertical lines have to be enhanced while other 
components have to be diminished. According to the analysis in the previous 
section, it is obvious that the horizontal lines can be enhanced by proliferating 
the LH sub-image component, while the vertical lines can be enhanced by pro- 
liferating the HL sub-image component. Therefore, it seems that the LH and 
HL sub-images can be used to reconstruct a table structure image which con- 
tains mainly table lines of the original image. However, such a table structure 
image may contain text-noise which has to be removed. Fortunately, the HH sub- 
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image can be severed as a constraint condition to solve this problem, since it 
contains the main components of the text image. Based on this idea, the wavelet 
reconstruction algorithm has been modified to achieve the goal. The modified 
reconstruction algorithm is described as 



f'{ 2 ki + ii, 2/^2 + * 2 ) 

N-l N-1 

— Cl ^2mi+zi 52m2+22 ^1: ^2 ^ 2 ) 

mi— 0 7712—0 
7V-1 N-l 

+ C 2 Y 92mi+ii h.2m2+i2 fHL{kl—m\, k2 ~ m 2 ) 

m\—0 7712—0 

N-l N-l 

~Cs Y I Y 92mi+iig2m2+i2 fHH{kl — mi, ^2— m2)| 

mi—0 7712—0 



such that Cl, C 2 and C3 are coefficients, and they should satisfy the condition 
of 0 < Cl < C3, 0 < C 2 < C3. 



The modified wavelet reconstruction algorithm is used to extract the lines 
from the form document image in our research. We have known that the LH 
and HL sub-images contain the horizontal and the vertical components respec- 
tively, while the HH sub-image contains other information which can be used 
to restrain the “noise” from the image when reconstructing the table structure 
image. Considering the fact that the magnitude in the HH sub-image is much 
more smaller than in the HL and LH sub-images, the parameters Ci and C 2 
should be much more smaller than C3, and absolute is used in the third item in 
Eq. (13). On the other hand, the table line would be removed if C3 is too big. 
Based on our experiments, C 3 can be chosen as 5 to 10 times as Ci and C2. 

An example of the reconstruction of the table structure image using this 
modified reconstruction algorithm is illustrated in Fig. 4. The original image 
which contains texts and lines is shown in Fig. 4(a), the sub-images which were 
obtained from the original image by the wavelet decomposition are given in 
Fig. 4(b)-(e), and the table structure image generated by the modified wavelet 
reconstruction algorithm is given in Fig. 4(f). 

4.2 Constituting Table Free Image by Minkowski Subtraction 

To produce the table free image, the operation of Minkowski subtraction [6] is 
applied. 

Let A be the set denoting the square object with all its elements denoted by 
a two-dimensional variable a. Next, let B be the set containing one point and a 
two-dimensional variable f3 used to describe this point. The Minkowski addition 
of two sets A and B, given by the symbol ©, is 




( 12 ) 



where 



^ B — {/i € \ ji — -|- /3, 01 € (3 G B^ . 



(14) 
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The dual of the Minkowski addition is the Minkowski subtraction which is 
defined as 



Based on the Minkowski subtraction, the table free image can be generated 
from the original image and the table structure image. Let DoHginai, Dtabie, 
and Dtext be a original form document image, a table structure image and a 
table free image respectively. The table free image can be produced by 



In accordance with the Eq. (16), we can remove all table lines from the orig- 
inal image. Considering gray-levels of the image, we should replace the certain 
gray values with the points where the lines have been removed. In this paper, 
the average gray value of the neighboring points of the replaced pixel has been 
used. 

For a point, on the horizontal lines, the neighborhoods f{i,j + a), 

where a = ±1, ±2, ±3 have been chosen, while, on the vertical lines, the neigh- 
borhoods f{i + /3,j), where [3 = ±1,±2,±3, have been used. Therefore, the 
replaced point should be 



Fig. 4(g) shows an example of the table free image that was produced by the 
original image and the table structure image using the Minkowski subtraction. 

5 Experiments and Discussion 

Experiments have been conducted using a personal computer PC/Pentium II 
(333MHZ), and the programs have been written in Visual C+“'' 5.0. The form 
documents were entered into the system by an optical scanner and converted to 
a monochrome gray scale images(8 bits per pixel). The resolution of digitization 
in our experiments was 300 DPI. 

In our experiments, the gradient algorithm has been used to deskew the form 
document image, and the value of N in Eq. (1) and Eq. (2) is 3. The Daubechies 
wavelet has been applied to decompose the form document images. The value 
of N used in Eq. (10) is 3, i.e., the values of {hk} are listed below: 



Chinese bank form documents has been utilized in our experiments. Fig. 5 
and Fig. 6 show the two main process steps in the gradient- wavelet scheme. 

The gradient algorithm has been used to deskew the original image. Fig. 5(a). 
According to the Eq. (1), Eq. (2), and Eq. (3), the distribution histogram of the 



AqB= 



(15) 




(16) 



f{iJ) 



i S fihj + Q^)) if point is on the horizontal line 

a^±l,2,3 

^ S /(^ ^:j): the point is on the vertical line. 

° a^±l,2,3 



1 

6 



{hk} = {0.332670 0.714816 0.630880 -0.027983 
-0.187034 0.030841 0.032883 -0.010597}. 
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(f) Table-Structure Image 



(g) Table-free Image 



Fig. 4. Example of the wavelet decomposition and reconstruction, (a) The orig- 
inal image, (b)-(e) The sub-images obtained from the original image by the 
wavelet decomposition, (f) The table structure image generated by modified 
wavelet reconstruction algorithm, (g) The table free image produced by the 
original image and the table structure image. 
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(b) 

Fig. 5. The points distribution histogram obtained from gradient algorithm on 
different orientations for the Chinese bank document, (a) Original skewed form 
document image, (b) The distribution histogram on different gradient orienta- 
tions of the original image. 



original image on different orientation is shown in Fig. 5(b). The skew angle 
is the maximum point in the histogram, which was 12.5 in our example. The 
deskewed image obtained by Eq. (6) is shown in Fig. 6(a). 

Wavelet decomposition and reconstruction of the Chinese bank form docu- 
ment image are illustrated in Fig. 6. The deskewed image is shown in Fig. 6(a), 
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(a) Deskewed Image 
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Fig. 6. Wavelet decomposition and reconstruction of Chinese bank document, 
(a) The deskewed image, (b)-(e) The sub-images obtained from the deskewed 
image by the wavelet decomposition, (f) The table structure image generated by 
modified wavelet reconstruction algorithm, (g) The table free image produced 
by the deskewed image and the table structure image. 
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and its four wavelet sub-images are presented in Fig. 6(b)-(e), respectively. The 
table structure image generated by the modified wavelet reconstruction algo- 
rithm is given in Fig. 6(g). According to the table structure image and the 
deskewed image, the table free image can be constructed by the Minkowski sub- 
traction, as shown in Fig. 6(f). 

Processing of the form documents is an essential operation in many business 
and government organizations. Most of the significant information is located by 
the table structure. A lot of researchers have paid attention to the developments 
of many methods to solve this problem. A particularly important method to ex- 
tract lines is Hough transform [8] which locates line in image through detecting 
the parameters of the line equation. Unfortunately, almost all techniques pre- 
sented can not find the width and the end points of line exactly because they 
are based on the geometry. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a new approach to table structure recog- 
nition as well as to layout analysis. The discussed recognition process 
differs significantly from existing approaches as it realizes a bottom-up 
clustering of given word segments, whereas conventional table structure 
recognizers all rely on the detection of some separators such as delin- 
eation or significant white space to analyze a page from the top-down. 
The following analysis of the recognized layout elements is based on the 
construction of a tile structure and detects row- and/or column spanning 
cells as well as sparse tables with a high degree of confidence. 

The overall system is completely domain independent, optionally ne- 
glects textual contents and can thus be applied to arbitrary mixed-mode 
documents (with or without tables) of any language and even operates 
on low quality OGR documents (e.g. facsimiles). 



1 Introduction 

Document structure analysis is emerging as a key technology for enabling the 
intelligent treatment of information and provides the key for an efficient handling 
of documents. The information inherent to the layout of tables is even more 
important, since their relational character requires different analysis techniques 
in the context of document understanding. 

This paper presents the approach of T-Recs, a system that deals with the 
identification of tables within arbitrary documents, the isolation of individual 
table cells and the analysis of the layout to determine a correct row/column 
mapping. 

We start with the initial block clustering - the central idea. Then we point 
out required postprocessing steps to correct some system inherent errors. While 
so far we focused on the segmentation, Sect. 4 sketches the analysis of the table 
cell layout. 



1.1 The T-Recs Document Model 

The T-Recs document model has 3 different hierarchically organized structure 
types and one non-hierarchically embedded auxiliary structure for text lines: 



S.-W. Lee and Y. Nakano (Eds.): DAS’98, LNCS 1655, pp. 255—270, 1999. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 1999 
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Words are our elementary objects. Their bounding box geometry and option- 
ally their textual contents constitute the input of the system. Formally, a 
word is described as a triple W = {T,G,A), where T keeps the textual 
contents, G denotes the bounding box geometry, specified by the quadruple 
G = (xo,yo,Xi,yi) and A holds the recognized font attributes. 

Lines (also referred to as text lines) are an initially built aggregation of words 
that serves as auxiliary strueture for all following procedures! 

They are described as quadruples L = (Wq, succ, G, A), specifying a sorted 
list of words (with Wq naming the first word and succ the appropriate suc- 
cessor function), the bounding box G and the attributes A = {linenumber^ 
rownumber, spcJen) that hold the unique linenumber, the logieal rownumber 
(see Sect. 3.5) and average space width. 

Blocks are dynamic aggregations of words. Note that blocks are not aggregations 
of linesl The initial word-to-block mapping is made by the central clustering 
algorithm but is changed by the various postprocessing steps. Blocks thus 
keep the main segmentation information. 

Like lines, blocks are described as quadruple B = (Wq, succ, G, A). The addi- 
tional block attributes A = (type, justification, height, nmbwords) describe 
the classification into type 1 and 2 (see Sect. 3.2), the justification, height 
(as number of lines) and number of words in the block. 

Document The document is defined as quadruple D = (Bq, succ,G, A), 
where Bq and succ specify a sorted list of blocks. The successor function 
succdoc(s) is defined for words, lines and blocks. The attributes A = (Lspc) 
contain the average linespacing. 

Significantly large distances between adjacent lines cause the construction of 
dummy lines between them. This prevents the succdoc(^ine) function from 
bridging large line spacings as between paragraphs. 



In our notation, objects of higher level instances are denoted in a functional 
way: block(wx) stands for the associated block of word Wx- The attributes of 
an object are denoted similarly but with brackets instead of parentheses around 
the argument. Thus, fontsize[wx] would describe the fontsize attribute of the 
word Wx. The bounding box geometry G = (xo,yo,xi,yi) itself is specified by 
the upper-left and lower-right corner coordinates respectively. 




Fig. 1. Document model of the T-Recs System (hierarchical part) 
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Omiting the subordinated textline structure we achieve the hierarchical doc- 
ument model seen in Fig. 1, consisting of words, blocks and the document itself 
(in bottom-up order). Each object is part of a higher level instance. 

2 Segmentation 

2.1 Top-Down vs. Bottom-Up 

Structure recognition itself is a wide research area and numerous people are 
addressing this topic. Existing approaches can be divided into systems which 
are specialized to detect logical objects in a restricted domain such as business 
letters as described in Dengel [3] or systems which try to identify more general 
structure elements like paragraphs, headers or lists. Hu [7] and Condit [2] both 
describe systems of that class. But only a small part of such systems consider 
the specific problems of tabular structures. They rather focus on objects like 
paragraphs, headers and lists in the general case or sender, recipient, date and 
body in case of business letters. 

The investigation of existing table structure recognition approaches discloses 
a significant similarity: segmentation can always be characterized as a top-down 
approach that is driven by the detection of separators. Rus and Summers [16] 
present a system for the segmentation and labeling of general structures, also 
considering tables where they are able to detect narrow columns, using so-called 
White Space Density Graphs (WDG). Some other approaches relying on suffi- 
ciently large white spaces are described by Rahgozar et al. [13] who operates on 
word segments rather than on the bitmap, Tupaj et al. [18] who takes plain text 
output of OCR systems as input and Spitz [17] who determines so-called hori- 
zontal and vertical rivers of white space to define the boundaries of the islands of 
print material. Others are explicitly looking for ruling lines that determine the 
table structure. Representatives of this class are Green and Krishnamoorthy [5], 
who apply a grammar-based analysis on the set of occuring lines to evaluate 
the table layout, Itonori [8], who only considers the labeling aspects and expects 
well segmented blocks as input, or Hirayama [6] with his interesting DP match- 
ing method. Chandran and Kasturi [1] consider both (ruled lines and so-called 
white streams) to determine the layout structure. 

T-Recs differs from conventional table segmentation systems as it represents 
a bottom-up approach. The central idea of T-Recs is to not explicitly look for any 
kind of separators (lines or spacings) but rather to identify words that belong 
to the same logical unit. The motivation for this unconventional strategy was 
twofold: 

While typical top-down systems rely on the detection of some evidence to 
separate layout regions from each other, appropriate table segmentation systems 
concentrate on either characteristic delineation or conspicuous white spaces. This 
leads to a somewhat limited applicability of those systems. 

The second reason for our design was driven by the insight that a human’s 
way of recognizing a tabular structure within a document is based on the word- 
segments themselves. When looking at a table, a human never tries to identify 
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textlines which he then divides into fragments of columns nor does he search for 
a given delineation to decompose layout regions. He rather realizes the blocks 
and columns directly as aggregations of words. 



2.2 The T-Recs Bottom-Up Clustering Approach 

Elementary to bottom-up approaches is the fact that some ordered elements 
(words) are aggregated to higher level instances (blocks). Since other bottom-up 
clustering systems either rely on nearest neighbors [4], run-length smoothing [19] 
or on the construction of Voronoi diagrams as block separators [12] [10] and 
thus localize adjacent elements to all directions, they will not be able to detect 
narrow column gaps. In contrast, T-Recs limits its search to neighboring words 
in the previous and next line (relative to the currently inspected item) whose 
boimding-boxes horizontally overlap with the inspected word. This symmetrical, 
binary relation ovl(wi,W 2 ) is given if the projections of the bounding boxes of 
two words wi and W 2 to the x-axis have a common range and if the words are 
located in subsequent lines: 

Ovl{wi,W2) (xi[wi] > Xo[w2]) A (Xo[lCl] < Xi[w2\) A 
( line{wi) = succdoc{line{w2) V 
line{w2) = succdoc{line{wi) ) 

Figure 2 shows a sample block and the area that contains potential overlap- 
ping words (gray stripe over the initial word “consists”). The words (or bounding 
boxes) that are “touched” by this virtual stripe will be clustered to the same 
block as the initial word. 
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Fig. 2. Vertical neighbors of the word “consists” 



Based on this relation, the clustering works as follows: 

1. Find an unexpanded word Wx '■= wq (the seed) and create block bp, 

2. Mark current word Wx as expanded and add it to bp, 

3. Evaluate all unexpanded words Wj in ovl{wx,Wj); 

4. For all Wj, make it the current word Wx and perform steps 2, 3 and 4; 

5. If no more matching words are found, increment i and go to step 1; 

6. Stop, if all words are marked as expanded. 

Blocks are constructed “around” the block seed wq and can thus be described 
as transitive hull ovl* of the overlapping relation. We also write Wx '^ovi“ Wy if 
the words belong to the same cluster and define: 
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A4 := {wi} the set of all words; 

:= {wx\w^ € M A Wo w^} the cluster of wq; 

M\ovl* := {[wx]ovi*\'^^ G set of all clusters. 

Since the ovl relation is symmetrical, and hence is an equivalence rela- 

tion, it is obvious, that the choice of the block seed has no effect on the clustering 
result: Wx '^ovi- Wy [wx\„xi- = Klo^z- 

We use the so called segmentation graph (Fig. 2, right) to visualize the clus- 
tering. The nodes of that graph are the centerpoints of the bounding boxes 
and an edge between two nodes indicates the overlapping relation between the 
appropriate words. 



Advantages of the T-Recs Approach The strengths of T-Recs are not di- 
rectly visible in the context of the above example but at least it is obvious that 
T-Recs is capable of recognizing and clustering regular blocks. It is moreover 
clear, that isolated blocks will be recognized as isolated elements since their ele- 
ments do not interleave mutually. An example of a tabular environment with a 
dense column arrangement is seen in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3. Segmentation of a tabular environment 



A first advantage of this approach compared to top-down systems is the 
independence of delineations or conspicuous white spaces. We can thus accept 
any documents regardless of the occurence of the above features. 

A second advantage is the independence of accurate vertical or horizontal 
cuts between block. T-Recs is able to segment blocks whose rectangular block 
bounding boxes intersect. In other words: the block layout is not limited to 
rectangular shapes. Here we also speak of Non-Manhattan Layout [11]. 



System Inherent Errors Although the results look good on a large collection 
of documents, we recognize that there are some segmentation errors that are in- 
herent to this approach. Aiming towards the identification of significant features 
of all mis-segmentations to provide appropriate corrections algorithms, we were 
able to develop a series of specialized procedures. 

Throughout this document we will use Fig. 4 (left) as reference to give ex- 
amples of the different classes of errors but also for discussing appropriate post- 
processing procedures. The error classes can be described as follows: 
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Fig. 4. Initial clustering, intermediate and remaining “split sons” 



— Columns that are merged together by a common header which consistently 
overlaps with the first word of each column (Fig. 4, left: a). 

— Blocks that are split into parts by an occasional gap at the same X-position 
throughout the block (so called rivers) (Fig. 4, left: b). 

— Words that have neither an upper nor a lower neighbor will remain isolated. 
Each word of a header will for instance produce an individual, isolated block 
(Fig. 4, left: c). 

The following paragraph discusses ways to escape these inherent errors. Each 
error-class will have its own postprocessing procedure. 



3 Postprocessing Steps 

3.1 Isolation of Merged Columns 

The first problem that we want to consider are column blocks that are joined 
together by a common header which spans all the columns. In this case we need 
to identify the subcolumns. Looking more closely at the segmentation graph, we 
recognize a significant feature: the words of subcolumns all occur in a one-to-one 
relation. This relation oneone{wx,Wy) is given between two words, if word Wx has 
exactly one lower overlapping neighbor Wy and Wy has exactly this one upper 
neighbor Wx- Sequences of such words (as typically found in subcolumns) are 
especially visually conspicuous. We need to introduce some new functions in 
order to express this relation formally: 



Wy = ovl-^^^^^{wx) OVl{Wx,Wy) A 

{Wy = SUCClineiWz) A Ovl{Wx,Wz)) 

Wy = ovll^p^^{wx) Wy = ovl^"’^*{wx) A line{wx) = succdoc{line{wy)) 
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Wy = 




Wy = OVi 



{wx) A line{wy) = succdociJine{wx)) 



Using the above functions, we can define the one-to-one relation as follows: 



We now separate all sequences of words standing in such a one-to-one relation 
and moreover call them Split Sons No other parametrical limits are 

applied at that point. The set of words for each of these newly created blocks is 
characterized as the transitive hull of the oncone relation : 



The result of this step applied to our reference document is seen in Fig. 4 
(center). The interesting regions are marked with ovals. 

As expected, this negligent isolation step results in some blocks that 

are incorrect (small ovals). But the value of each isolated block can best be rated 
afterwards because the most significant factor for being a proper subcolumn is 
given by the surrounding columns. As we know, table columns typically occur 
only in the neighborhood of other columns. The basis for the split sons to re- 
main isolated is calculated on the following features: number of directly adjacent 
columns; average amount of space to the left and right neighbor; block height; 
textual or structural similarity of the words (optional) . 

If the basis of a block does not reach a given threshold, it will be 

remerged with its father-block. The result of this remerging operation is seen in 
Fig. 4 (right). The shaded ovals point to the “repaired” blocks. 

3.2 Elimination of “Rivers” 

In some cases a regular block might show some white space at the same x-position 
throughout the complete block. These so called rivers of whitespace are said to 
be bad layout and are tried to be avoided by modern typesetting programs and 
wordprocessors. They are more likely to occur in small blocks of only a few lines, 
using fixed width fonts (e.g. ASCII texts). 

Applying the simple heuristics of merging adjacent blocks if the average gap 
size between the words at the border is not significantly bigger than one space, 
would end in the loss of isolated table columns with narrow gaps as well. To 
avoid this error, the merging operation must be applied selectively. 

A closer look at the blocks which would be affected points out a very dis- 
tinctive feature: those table column blocks that we want to prevent from the 
remerging are all characterized by having at most one word (or token) per line. 




Wx = Ovllp^'^Wy) A -^Ovl{Wy,SUCCline{Wx))) V 
onConeiwyyWx) (this line ensures symmetry) 




OnCone 



{Wy\Wy € A4 A w 
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We thus classify all blocks into two types: the typical column blocks with one 
word per line are classified as type 1. All others are of type 2. 

The actual postprocessing step is quite straightforward: we simply merge all 
(and only!) adjacent type 2 blocks if the white space between the words of the 
adjacent blocks is not significantly bigger than one space The intermediate 
clustering after this merging operation is seen in Fig. 5 (left). 



3.3 Clustering of Isolated Words 

The third class of errors is caused by words which have neither upper nor lower 
neighbor and thus would not be clustered to any block. A header would for 
instance be interpreted as a table of one line height with each word representing 
one column. In general, words that have neither upper nor lower neighbor might 
either belong to an isolated line (e.g. a header), stick out of the end of a non- 
justified block or represent the content of a table cell. For all except the last case 
the initial clustering algorithm keeps these words isolated by fault. 














Fig. 5. Closed “Rivers” , Reference points and clustered isolated words 



We thus have to decide whether an isolated word fits into a table column or 
not. To gain a global view over all potential columns, we scan through all blocks 
and wherever a relatively narrow block or at least two blocks in a horizontal 
neighborhood occur, we assume to be inside a potential table environment and 
evaluate what we call the corresponding margin strueture with its margin points 
MP and the reference points RP. 

Therefore, we visit all blocks sequentially and if a block presumably belongs 
to a margin structure we evaluate the appropriate block cluster and the 

list of margin points. These MPs indicate the left and right borders of blocks. 



^ The threshold value used for this comparison is given as an external parameter. 
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An MP can represent more than one block if these blocks are aligned to the 
appropriate side. The major attributes of an MP are the accumulated height of 
its inducing blocks and its type (left or right) which corresponds to the triggering 
block side and the a:-position. 

The reference points RP are then constructed based on a sorted list (by x 
position) of margin points. The RPs gather a sequence of MPs with the same 
type (not interrupted by different type MPs!) and within a threshold x-range. 
The RPs accumulate the height of the MPs in the ref-Counter attribute. 

The reference points of our sample document are shown in Fig. 5 (center): 
gray and black bars for the left and right RPs respectively. The dark ovals point 
towards isolated words that should be bound to their horizontal neighbor. The 
bright ovals point towards words that should remain isolated. 

Thus, every block in a cluster has one left and one right RP. If any 

of the appropriate RPs ref-Counter of a block is smaller than a given limit, it is 
presumed not to match with a surrounding column and will occasionally be 
merged to surrounding neighbor blocks on the appropriate side. 

The effect of this procedure is to select isolated words that do not fit into 
a surrounding table column for the merging operation. The resulting blocks are 
seen in Fig. 5 (right). The gray ovals point out the “repaired” parts. 

3.4 Delineation Based Block Separation 

The intuitive semantics of delineations is an explicit demarcation of the distinct 
text areas. In the rare case of very dense blocksetting, it might happen, that the 
initial clustering builds blocks over such delineations. Therefore we apply the 
following processing steps. 

We call a block strictly cut, if all endpoints of an intersecting line (or touching 
lines) are outside of the block bounding box. If one end of a separator is outside 
and one is inside of the block bounding box (thereby not touching any other 
separator), we say it is weakly cut. In either case the block is subject to further 
analysis. 




Fig. 6. Separator based splitting of a strictly cut block 



Separation of Strictly Cut Blocks In this case, we simply have to decide 
for each word on which side relative to the separator it is positioned. The words 
are moved to new blocks accordingly. Figure 6 gives an example of three blocks 
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that are isolated by two separators (left). Due to the dense arrangements of 
all words of these blocks, the initial clustering of T-Recs causes all words to 
be mapped to one block, as indicated by the segmentation graph (center). The 
above mentioned operation would achieve the final segmentation (right). 



Separation of Weakly Cut Blocks Figures 7 and 8 both show examples of 
blocks which are weakly cut by a horizontal separator. As the block geometry 
itself gives no further discriminating information on how to proceed, we need to 
have a closer look at the words themselves when dealing with weakly cut blocks. 




Fig. 7. Example of an unaffected weakly cut block 



Even as a human reader we have no intuitive idea how to deal with the 
situation given in Figure 7. It is not clear, whether to break the block or not and 
if yes, what to do with the words that are not projected onto the separator. We 
decided to leave such blocks untouched. 




Fig. 8. Example of an affected weakly cut block 



The example of Figure 8 is more intuitive: While one endpoint is inside the 
block bounding box, the decomposition based on the given separator looks none- 
theless reasonable. This is due to the fact that the projections of the words on 
both sides of the separator to the extended line do not meet beside the separator 
itself. The upcoming operation is straightforward: The words are being moved 
to separate blocks according to their relative side. 

3.5 Unification of Block Abstraction Level 

Looking at the type 1 blocks (see Sect. 3.2) we realize that they all represent 
columns (or parts of a column), whereas type 2 blocks represent atomic textual 
units. 
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To achieve a homogeneous view, we simply decompose all type 1 blocks into 
their individual line segments. The resulting structure is seen on the left of Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 9. Decomposed type 1 blocks and type 2 blocks split at row borders 



The figure moreover shows some conspicuous black horizontal lines, called 
(logical) row borders. These are triggered by the top edges of those blocks that 
are standing inside a tabular environment. We might further observe two distinct 
type 2 blocks (indicated by the gray ovals) which are intersected by some row 
borders. If such a block is an aggregation of table cells, it will also be decomposed 
at the edges of the row borders. 

To decide whether or not a type 2 block has to be treated like this, we consider 
that word processors try to fill the existing line space as much as possible. Thus, 
a word at the beginning of each line would not have fit on the end of the previous 
line. In this case we say that a block is properly filled and conclude that it contains 
no explicit returns and hence builds a logical entity. The resulting structure which 
represents the final segmentation result is seen on the right of Fig. 9. 

We like to refer to [9] for a detailed description of the postprocessing steps 
discussed in Sects. 3 and 3.5 and to the online demo of the T-Recs system under 
http : //www . dfki .uni-kl . de/~kieni/t jrecs/ 



4 Table Layout Analysis 



To ensure a common terminology, we need to specify some objects used in the 
context of tables. To point out the differences between the data cells and the 
table tiles we take an example with an empty field as well as a column- and a 
row spanning data cell as shown in Fig. 10. The block segments are represented 
by black outlined rectangles. The gray filled rectangles indicate the structures 
to be explained. 
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Fig. 10. Logical elements of a table. 



From left to right we see the original data cells represented by their bounding 
boxes. Next we see the columns followed by the rows. The very right shows the 
table tiles, a regular structure, defined by the combination of rows and columns. 
The overall structure is called the table. 

After the initial clustering and error correction phases as well as the unifica- 
tion of the block abstraction level, we have a set of blocks that either represent 
regular paragraphs or table cells. We now need to identify table cell blocks and 
analyze their structural arrangement. 

Wherever two or more blocks occur as horizontal neighbors (indicated by 
blocks with a dedicated margin structure), we assume a table and construct a 
structure that we call table tiles. 

4.1 Construction of Table Tiles 

Instead of rule based approaches that perform a bottom-up aggregation of higher 
level objects, T-Recs evaluates a grid of tiles which is fine enough so that each 
tile covers at most one table cell. Figure 11 (left) shows an example of some 
blocks (indicated by bright rectangles) and some horizontal and vertical block 
separators. The horizontal separators are identical to the row borders as de- 
scribed in Sect. 3.5. The vertical separators overlay the areas between right and 
left margin points as described in Sect. 3.3. 
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Fig. 11. Tiles of a regular and a degenerated table and appropriate tile classifi- 
cation 



The tiles are defined by the grid that is made up of the horizontal and vertical 
separators and in the case of Fig. 11 (left) they are identical with the blocks of 
the cells themselves. 
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It is obvious, that each tile is covered by at most one table cell while on the 
other hand we do not have any more tiles than needed to achieve this condition. 
We can further state, that the tiles are identical to the table cell blocks if the 
table is dense and none of the cells spans more than one row and column. 

In contrast. Fig. 11 (center) shows a degenerate table with various row or 
column spanning cells and even “missing” cells (i.e. the table is sparse). None- 
theless we get the same tile structure as in the example of Fig. 9, indicating 4 rows 
and 4 columns. Obviously, the tiles are no longer identical to the cells. Again, 
each tile is covered by at most one cell - but we also realize that some cells touch 
more than one tile and moreover we see that some tiles remain untouched. 

4.2 Internal Structured Representation 

The internal representation of the document structure consists of a sequence 
of regular paragraph blocks and blocks occuring as cells within a table. The 
latter blocks contain pointers to appropriate tile structures. The presence of tile 
structures causes the system to handle the appropriate blocks differently than 
other blocks, i.e. with a function that is designed for that particular purpose. 
First, we need to identify the different states of a tile: 

1. A tile can be left blank (if a table is sparse). 

2. A tile can be covered by a block that does not reach to adjacent tiles. 

3. A tile can be the first (topmost and leftmost) in a sequence of tiles to be 
covered by one column and/or row spanning cell. 

4. A tile can be the “non-first” in a sequence of tiles to be covered by a column 
and/or row spanning cell. 

Figure 11 (right) shows the center example again, but with numbers in each 
tile, indicating the appropriate classification according to the numbering of the 
different states. 

4.3 Generating Tagged Output of Tables 

Since the current output of T-Recs is a HTML document, we briefly summarize 
the main HTML tags that are used for the definition of tables. All tags specify 
an environment which ends with the corresponding end-tag. The end-tags are 
indicated by a slash in front of the actual tag name. An overall table will be 
nested between a pair of <TABLE> and </TABLE> tags. 



<TABLE> 


Defines the start of a new table 




<TR> 


Defines begin of a new row of a table 




<TH> 


Defines begin of a header cell 




<TD> 


Defines begin of a data cell 




C0LSPAN= 


X Optional Parameter for <TD . . . > and <TH . 


. > that de- 




fines a cell to span x columns 




R0WSPAN= 


y Optional Parameter for <TD . . . > and <TH . 


. > that de- 




fines a cell to span y rows 
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The preparation of the tagged output of tabular environments is done by 
traversing the tile structure from top to bottom, left to right. The actions per- 
formed for each tile are thereby controlled by the discussed state. The following 
abstract algorithm describes the individual operations: 

1. If a new table starts, print “<TABLE>”. 

2. If current tile is the first one in a new row, print “<TR>”. 

3. If the status number of the current tile is 1, print “<TDx/TD>” to define an 
empty field. 

4. If the status number of the current tile is 2, print “<TD>” . 

5. If the status number of the current tile is 3, print “<TD C0LSPAN=a: 
R0WSPAN=?/>” where x and y denote the number of columns and rows re- 
spectively that are covered by the associated block. 

6. Skip tiles with a status number of 4. 

7. If the status number of the current tile is 2 or 3, print the textual contents 
of the associated block and the end tag “</TD>” . 

8. If current tile is the last one the current row (regardless of the state), print 
“</TR>”. 

9. If the current table ends, print “</TABLE>” 
else move to next tile and goto step 2. 

5 Conclusion and Outlook 

While classical character recognition systems do not show recent significant im- 
provements [14] [15], commercial OCR systems focus more and more on the 
detection of structural information (such as tables) as key technology for their 
products. 

Since benchmarking systems have not yet been developed for tabular struc- 
tures, we cannot give quantitative statements about T-Recs results. But the 
demonstrated interest of OCR vendors in the T-Recs technology might count as 
proof for being on the right track. 

Both of the T-Recs subsystems, segmentation and layout analysis, are still 
subject to further research with the goal of an improved performance. We will 
for instance implement new heuristics to avoid the misinterpretation of layout 
objects in business letters as tables. 

In order to allow an objective benchmarking of the recognition accuracy 
we are currently developing a graphical user interface to gather ground truth 
data. This frontend also allows us to manipulate the layout of given documents 
while keeping track of the document logic. Thus, it is possible to construct 
large collections of ground truth data in a ready-to-use format for the actual 
application (no printing, scanning or OCR process neccessary) which is moreover 
free of any unwanted noise. 

Benchmarking not only allows us to compare different analysis systems but 
also to document system progress and to optimize predefined system parameters. 
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Abstract. Object-Process Methodology (0PM) calls for integrated 
system development, supported by Object-Process CASE Tool - 
OPCAT - a Computer Aided Software Engineering tool, which supports 
development and standard representation of industrial systems. OPCAT 
is designed to provide an Integrated System Engineering Environment 
(ISEE). Due to dieir generic nature and comprehensiveness, 0PM and 
OPCAT are suitable for both developing Document Analysis Systems 
(DAS’s) and representing them in a clear and standard way. We present 
the principles of 0PM and show how it can be used as an ISEE for 
generic DAS development. 



1 Introduction 

Traditional inputs, such as labor, land and capital, which have played a major role in 
economics until the last decade, are no longer the major catalysts for economic 
sustainability and growth. The emerging important resource for the enterprise is an 
intangible one - the knowledge stored in dociunents and inside the heads of 
individuals. 

In the last few decades, information has become a prime resource, whose importance 
is constantly increasing. For lack of a better word, we use the term iirformation to 
designate a hierarchy of concepts that are built on top of each other. Starting with raw 
data, stored in ever more powerful and sopliisticated machines, from which 
information is constructed, the hierarchy proceeds to knowledge, which is the result of 
human and machine information processing, all the way up to expertise. Expertise is 
the trait of a person who has accumulated and assimilated knowledge to the degree 
that using natural intelligence, s/he can deduce and generate new knowledge that is 
useful in the domain. As we climb up this information hierarchy, the emphasis shifts 
from the power and sophistication of machines to those of human beings. 

High technology societies rely heavily on this human resource of natural intelligence 
and iimovativeness. As we proceed toward the 2F‘ century, the quality of this resource 
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depends more and more on information already present in the organization or in its 
environment. In order to succeed, companies today need to learn how best to find, 
capture and exploit this precious resource. The ability of an enterprise to develop and 
make use of Document Management Systems (DMS’s) is becoming as crucial s ever. 
Such systems, of which document analysis systems are but one component, are aimed 
at that collecting, storing, analyzing and making use of raw data and information 
through intelligent processing mechanisms. The ultimate goal of such systems from 
the enterprise viewpoint is to generate useful knowledge that serves its critical success 
factors. This domain of research and development is emerging as a new area called 
Knowledge Management (KM), with DMS’s providing the infrastructure for KM. 

For most enterprises, the knowledge is there, but it is not readily and widely available. 
In most cases, it does not even have to be created. Rather, it has to be captured. 
Enterprises have not been capturing “what they know”. KM technologies are designed 
to pave the way to solving this problem. By capturing and finding out what they know, 
and then disseminating this knowledge to the right people, enterprises will be able to 
streamline their operations and improve their business processes and customer 
relationships. 

To cope with the challenges and high-level KM requirements, the development of 
DMS’s and general and DAS’s in particular, must rely on a sound, integrated systems 
engineering environment. The Object-Process Methodology (0PM) is proposed here 
as an ideal infrastructure for this endeavor. 



2 Object-Process Methodology (OPM) 

The Object-Process Methodology (OPM) [1], [2], [3], [4] is a system development 
approach that has been developed to cater to the natural train of thought humans 
normally apply while trying to understand and build complex systems. In such 
systems, it is usually the case that structure and behavior are intertwined so tightly, 
that any separation between them is bound to further complicate the already complex 
description. Founded on General Systems Theory, OPM is generic and therefore most 
suitable for specifying systems of virtually any domain. In particular, DAS’s are prime 
candidates for making use of OPM as we show in this work. 

OPM incorporates the static-structural and behavioral-procedural aspects of a system 
into a single unifying model. This approach is counters contemporary object-oriented 
systems development methods, such as the accepted UML standard [5], which 
requires no less than eight different models, each with its own . OPM achieves model 
integration by treating both objects and processes as equally important things (entities) 
in the system’s specification. 

In OPM, objects are viewed as persistent, state preserving entities that interact with 
each other through processes. Processes are transient, transforming entities that affect 
objects by changing their state, or by generating or consuming objects. This structure- 
behavior unification into a single model results in synergy of unparalleled expressive 
power. By incorporating analysis, design, implementation, and deployment within one 
frame of reference and enabling smooth transitions among theses phases, OPM 
provides an Integrated Systems Engineering Environment (I SEE). 
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0PM uses Object Process Diagrams (OPDs) for expressing the objects of a modeled 
system and the processes that affect them. Figure 1 shows three OPDs, which describe 
how processes affect objects. This figure, as well as the others in this work, was drawn 
using OPCAT Version 1.6, which is available from the URL 
http://iew3.technion.ac. il:8080/~dori/opcathp/index.htm. As Figure 1 shows, objects 
and processes in an OPD are denoted within rectangles and ellipses, respectively, 
while object states are marked as round-cornered rectangles. 




Fig. 1. OPDs showing how processes generate objects and change object states, (a) The object 
Manager is an agent that generates the object Schedule through the process of Scheduling using 
Plan as an instrument, (b) The agent Mechanic changes the state of the object Car from 
“broken” to “fixed” through the process of Repairing using Tool as an instrument, (c) The 
process Lighting changes the state of the object Lamp from “off’ to “on”, (d) Suppressing the 
states of Lamp converts the two effect links yields a single bi-directional effect link. 



Two different kinds of links are used in the OPD of Figure 1 to connect objects to 
processes, depending on the roles that these objects play in the process to which they 
are linked. Objects may serve as enablers - instruments or intelligent agents, which 
are involved in the process without changing their state. Objects may also be 
transformed (change their state, generated, consumed, or affected) as a result of a 
process acting on them. In this case, the transformation link, denoted by a single- or 
double-head arrow is used. If a process generates an object, which did not exist prior 
to the process occurrence, the transformation link is a result link. 
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Fig. 2. Compound objects and processes, (a) Vehicle is a compound object, which features (is 
characterized by) the simple objects Location, Maximal Speed and Maximal Load, which are 
its attributes, and by the operation Moving. Vehicle specializes into Land Vehicle, Water 
Vehicle and Airborne Vehicle, and aggregates (has parts, or consist-of) Body and Engine. 
Land-Vehicle, being a specialization of Vehicle, inherits Vehicle’s attributes and parts. Being a 
Land-Vehicle, it also has n wheels as parts. 



Both objects and processes, generalized as “things”, can be simple or compound. A 
compound thing is a thing which has at least one of the following characteristics: It 
generalizes other things, it aggregates other things pr it features (is characterized by) 
other things. 

Figure 2 shows an example of a compound object. 0PM handles the complexity of 
systems by using recursive seamless scaling. Objects and processes are first presented 
at a top-level system-environment OPD, which abstracts the key things - objects and 
processes - that play major roles in the system and its environment. Other, 
increasingly lower-level OPDs, are zoomed-in views into the details of these 
compound objects and processes. Selective scaling provides for focusing attention on 
various system portions at desired detail levels without losing the “big picture”. 

The time line in an OPD flows from the top of the diagram to its bottom. Hence, the 
top-to-bottom of process layout in the OPD represents their default execution order. 
Processes at the same height represent either parallel or mutually exclusive processes, 
depending on the existence of the logical XOR link between them or lack thereof 
A textual description in a natural-like Object-Process Language (OPL) is 
automatically extracted from the diagrammatic description. It is used for both 
customer verification and generation of executable code and database schema. To 
exemplify this, consider the following example of a generic manufacturing company. 
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Fig. 3. Top-level Object-Process Diagram of the MBA Company 

The Object-Process Language (OPL) set that is equivalent to the OPD of Figure 3 is: 
Shareholders own MBA Company. 

Operating is enabled by MBA Company, acting as agent. 
Operating is enabled by Suppliers & Subcontractors, 
acting as agent. 

Operating affects Capital and Customer Base. 

Gain Sharing affects Shareholders. 

Gain Sharing consumes Capital . 

Part of the Object-Process Language (OPL) set that is equivalent to the OPD of Figure 
4 is: 

Company consists of CEO, CIO, Engineering Department, 
Logistics Department, Manufacturing Department, Marketing 
Department and Sales Department. 

Managing is enabled by CEO, acting as agent. 

Managing affects MBA Company. 

Operating is enabled by CIO, acting as agent. 

Operating consists of Designing, Manufacturing, 

Marketing and Selling. 

Designing is enabled by Engineering Department, acting 
as agent . 

Designing is enabled by Marketing Department, acting as 
agent . 

Designing consumes capital. 

Designing results in Model. 

Manufacturing is enabled by Model . 

Manufacturing results in Product. 

Manufacturing consumes Capital . 

Marketing is enabled by Product. 

Marketing affects Customer Base. 

Marketing consumes Capital. 

Selling is enabled by Customer Base, acting as agent. 
Selling results Capital. 
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Fig. 4. A zoomed-in Object-Process Diagram, where the object MBA Company is unfolded and 
the process Operating is inflated. 



As the example shows, OPL is designed such that it is very close to English as a 
natural language, albeit with stringent and limited syntax. The similarity of OPL to the 
lingua franca natural language makes it readable and understandable to humans 
without the need to learn any programming or pseudo-code-like language. The 
system’s OPL specification resulting from an OPD set is thus amenable to being 
checked by domain experts, who need not be software experts. Since OPL is close 
enough to natural English, no prior training is required. This closes the gap between 
the requirement specification, which the customer usually expresses in prose, and the 
actual system specification resulting from the 0PM analysis and design. On the other 
hand, the syntax of OPL is well defined and unambiguous. This eliminates the 
problem of the fuzziness of natural languages and provides a firm basis for executable 
code generation, database schema definition, control of computer supported 
collaborative work and other computer based processes. 
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Thus OPL serves two goals. One is to convert the set of Object-Process Diagrams 
(OPDs) into a natural-language-like text for use as a means for communicating 
analysis results back to the prospective users and customers, who may be more 
comfortable with reading text than checking Object-Process Diagrams. 

The other goal of OPL is to provide the infrastructure needed for code generation, 
database scheme generation and reverse engineering activities. 

0PM is useful for understanding system-related problems, communicating with 
application experts, preparing documentation, and designing solutions for the modeled 
system, which, as noted, can be of any domain. 0PM has been successfully applied in 
a variety of areas, including studyware design [6] Computer Integrated 
Manufacturing [7], R&D Management [8] and real-time systems [9]. In the specific 
area of DAS, 0PM was instrumenfal in works dealing with the Machine Drawing 
Understanding System (MDUS) [10, 11], 3-D reconstruction from engineering 
drawings [12] and content -based image retrieval [13]. 



3 Document Management System - An OPM Representation 

Data, information and knowledge are the three major items in the informatics 
hierarchy. Knowledge, the highest item, is generated by humans from information, 
which, in turn, is extracted from data. A document is a human-generated artifact that 
records a representation of some data, information or knowledge. In the long term, 
interesting documents from the single enterprise or the entire community viewpoint 
are those that represent knowledge - a meaningful and useful digesf of information 
and data. A document is the instrument that enables preservation of this knowledge, its 
transfer to other interested parties and extracting the knowledge through capturing the 
document and analyzing it. 

As the OPD in Figure 5 shows, a Document Management System (DMS) consists of 
three subsystems: generation, exchange and analysis. The Document Generation 
Subsystem is the instrument used by the document author to generate the document. 
The Document Exchange Subsystem is the instrument that enables the communication 
of the document to its prospective audience, which can be a particular human or 
organization, or the public at large. Exchanging documents implies a two way 
subsystem: one that publishes (sends or disseminates) the document, and the other that 
acquires (receives) it. Once acquired, the document must be analyzed, i.e. properly 
processed, in order to make the knowledge recorded in it in a representational format 
that is readily available to humans. 
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Fig. 5. A top-level OPD of a generic Document Management System showing its three major 
subsystems and their associated processes. 



In the OPD of Figure 5, the two most important Document attributes - Modality and 
Medium, are specified. Modality has the values analog and digital, while Medium has 
the values text, image, audio and video. Thus, documents can be recorded in two 
major different modalities: analog or digital. Documents with analog Modality are 
paper-based, while those with electronic Modality are electronic-based. As Figure 6 
shows. Paper Document can inherit only the text and/or image values of the Medium 
attribute, while Electronic Document can inherit all the four Medium attribute values. 
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Fig. 6. The attributes of Document and the corresponding specializations of Document 
Generation and Document Generation Subsystem. 



Each modality implies a different implementation of all the three DMS subsystems. 
Figure 6 shows the attributes of Document and the corresponding specializations of 
the process Document Generation and the object Document Generation Subsystem. 
The process Document Generation is enabled by Author, acting as agent. Document 
Generation Subsystem specializes into Pen/Typewriter, which is the instrument for the 
Paper Document Generation process, and Multimedia Authoring System, which is the 
instrument for the Electronic Document Generation process. 
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Fig. 7. The Document Analysis Subsystem and the parts of the Document Analysis process. 



Figure 7 is an OPD that focuses on the Document Analysis Subsystem. It shows the 
parts of the Document Analysis process and the attributes of the paper document that 
are gradually exposed as a result of the various analysis processes. To be analyzed, a 
Paper Document must first be converted to an Electronic Document. The Analog-to- 
Digital Conversion process does this. The Electronic Document is input to the 
Document Analysis process, which consists of three major parts: OCR & Layout 
Analysis, Graphics Recognition and Document Understanding. 

OCR & Layout Analysis (and/or handwriting recognition) yield the textual content of 
the document information in ASCII form as well as information on the document’s 
layout. Graphics Recognition yields the Document’s Symbols & Graphic Objects, 
while the most sophisticated sub-process - Document Understanding - is aimed at 
extracting the meaningful knowledge that the original paper document represents in a 
form that can be best digested by humans. Document Understanding makes use of all 
the information obtained by the pervious Document Analysis parts and requires a 
substantial amount of what is known as “artificial intelligence.” An example of a high 
level Document Understanding process is 3-D reconstruction of objects described in 
engineering drawings. Most contemporary document analysis systems are just 
beginning to show signs of real document understanding. Indeed, having solved the 
early analysis tasks, the challenge of current systems is to enhance their high-level 
understanding capabilities so that they become more intelligent and therefore more 
useful. 
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4 Summary 

After introducing Knowledge Management and discussing its emergence as a new 
engineering discipline, we presented the basic principles of the Object-Process 
Methodology (0PM), its two major tools - Object-Process Diagrams (OPD) - and its 
complementary textual equivalent - Object-Process Language (OPL). The OPDs were 
drawn with OPCAT - Object-Process CASE Tool, which was developed to support 
OPM-based development. 

Having argued that documents of interest represent human knowledge, using 0PM we 
then moved to describing a Document Management System as the tool for handling 
documents. We distinguished three major components of document management: 
generation, transmission and analysis, and, using an OPD set, we described the details 
of each component, its structure and behavior. 

The work presented in this paper demonstrates the viability of 0PM as a standard 
vehicle for system specification in general and DAS’s in particular. The unification of 
structure and behavior within a single model is a unique feature of 0PM that results in 
synergy founds in no other systems development method. 
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Abstract. The ScanTab system represents a knowledge-based approach 
to table recognition in scanned documents. In contrast to most systems 
which recognize tables by grouping layout information, our system uses 
predefined infonnation about wltich table types may appear in the 
docmnents. Tliis enables a very accurate detection able to cope with 
distorted tables and tables providing little layout infonnation, e.g., no 
lines, bad alignment, or few rows. Table recognition starts with the 
detection of the table header. Afterwards, this header is compared with 
table headers of known reference tables. Having determined the correct 
reference table, the information kept in the knowledge base is utilized to 
compute the complete table structure. A grapliical user interface allows 
an easy and fast specification of reference tables. 



1 Introduction 



Nowadays, document analysis systems cover all kinds of documents, e.g., business 
letters, books, technical reports, or bank cheques. In all these documents, special 
treatment is required for recognizing tables and forms because of their specific 
structure. Meanwhile, form recognition has become tractable and a lot of approaches 
capture the fix layout conventions of a form sheet automatically. However, table 
recognition has different characteristics and is harder to solve. The appearance of a 
table can vary in different ways, e.g., concerning labels above or beneath a table, 
nested tables, lines, number of entries. 

This paper describes an approach dealing with the analysis of German business 
letters. In this domain, tables appear quite often to structure offers and orders of goods 
or services. Some examples can be seen in Figure 1. 
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Fig 1. Some exemplary documents containing tables 

Our tables are characterized by the following features (revealed by a statistic carried 
out on 61 documents): 

• Most tables have column descriptors (91%). 

• Lines are not mandatory (vertical lines 35%, horizontal lines for each row 18%, 
horizontal lines to separate table header and table entries 56%). 

• Most tables contain up to six columns (68%) and are small (37% with one table 
entry, only 17% more than six entries). 

• Cell boundaries are violated (41%) and tables contain text which does not belong to 
the table (42%). 

Because of these bad characteristics, we have chosen a knowledge-based approach to 
table recognition. That means, we require a certain amount of information about the 
tables in the domain in advance. By this, we are able to reach high precision and recall 
values despite the bad table quality. 

Our ScanTab system is equipped with a graphical user interface which enables 
work in two modes: During reference table specification, the user specifies table 
details which are necessary to enter the current table as new table model. During table 
recognition, the current table is recognized based on the knowledge base of reference 
tables. Both modes start with the same procedure, namely the detection of the table 
header. This step requires the existence of labels for table columns. The further 
analysis respectively the specification of a new reference table is guided by the table 
header. 

Table analysis has become a prominent research topic in document analysis since 
the early 1990's. Most approaches to table recognition described so far utilize purely 
geometric features (e.g. pixel distribution, line-art) to determine the logical structure 
of the table. For example, Hori and Ddrmann [1] use a method called "box-driven 
reasoning" to analyze tables with touching characters and broken lines. It is based on 
the computation of boxes for e.g., cells, characters, bars, and noise. Relations between 
boxes are extracted to detect missing cell boxes and touching characters. Chandran 
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TABLE CELLS 



Fig. 2. Processing Model (® Structure analysis, ® Text recognition, ® Table analysis) 



and Kasturi [2] use line information to determine a table's location. Afterwards, 
horizontal and vertical pixel projection reveals white streams as additional cell 
boundaries. Then, resulting cells are labeled in a specific format as headings, 
subheadings, or table entries. 

Green and Krishnamoorthy [3] employ visual clues (lines, fonts, textual semantics, 
data format) to divide a table into cells. Using a table model, the tables logical 
structure is detected in a subsequent step. Consider Hirayama [4] to read more about 
bottom-up approaches. 

The scenario of the work of Shamilian et al [5] is similar to our system. Their 
"retargetable table reader" recognizes known predefined table styles. A graphical user 
interface supports the definition of table styles. It consists of selecting the region of 
the table, determining field boundaries, and assigning several information to the fields 
such as name, and so on. After this, documents containing tables in a known layout are 
analyzed by several steps, namely background suppression, elimination of line-art, 
table location, table record identification, field location, OCR, and contextual analysis. 
The kernel of the table recognition procedure is based on text- line projection. 



2 Processing Model 

This chapter provides an overview on the table analysis procedure. As shown in 
Figure 2, all documents (already scanned with 300 dpi) are processed by three steps. 

Structure Analysis: First, vertical and horizontal lines are removed to reduce the error 
rate of the page segmentation. All information about line coordinates and line types is 
separately stored for further use. Next, a connected component analyzer generates a 
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hierarchy of black and white components and uses them to detect background texture 
or noise in the document. Then, image filtering deletes the texture while all noisy 
regions are filtered by the morphological opening operation. Afterwards, skew 
detection determines the dominant skew. Finally, page segmentation classifies the 
document into text and non text regions and segments regions into block, line, word, 
and character segments. 

Text Recognition: In the text recognition step, the results of two commercial OCR 
tools are combined by a voting component which provides a higher accuracy. 
Subsequently, dictionary look-up returns valid word hypotheses based on the 
weighted edit distance. The dictionary used contains special keywords typically found 
in table headers. Identification of specific content information (numbers of a fixed 
format, dates, and prices) is performed by employing finite-state-automata. For more 
information about structure analysis and text recognition please refer to Baumann et 
al [6]. 

Table Analysis: In the third step, table data is extracted. First, the table header 
detection tries to locate the table header by relating the positions of the keywords to 
each other. If available, horizontal lines are used to improve the generated result. 
Secondly, the column information of the table is delivered by comparing the table 
header of an unknown table with table headers of known tables (so-called reference 
tables). This information is also used to create rows. Together with the column 
borders, they result in the cells of the table. Finally, the contents of the corresponding 
cells are assigned to their logical objects. 

A necessary precondition for our recognition algorithm is a knowledge base of 
documents containing the same table structures as the documents which are analyzed 
later-on. For entering a document in this knowledge base, its table header must be 
localized and column information (e.g. positions of column borders) must be entered. 



3 Detecting Table Headers 

The detection of the table header is necessary for table cell generation and reference 
table construction. It is divided in several steps: After reducing the search area and 
rotating words, a starting point (called pivot-element) for the table header is 
determined. This starting point is horizontally expanded to establish table boundaries. 

3,1 Pre-processing 

After the dictionary look-up in the text recognition step is finished, all words are 
divided into two groups: keywords and other words. Keywords are words contained in 
the dictionary of known table headers and located within a certain search area. In fact, 
one can expect different information in special regions of the document, e.g. sender at 
the top and banking arrangements at the bottom (this is typical for German business 
letters). Thus, the number of words investigated can be reduced by applying 
thresholds. Furthermore, pre-processing corrects inclinations by rotating all words 
within the search area. 
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3,2 Detection Algorithm 

In our domain, table headers consist of a maximum of three text lines. In fact, they 
often contain only one line. This observation is crucial for the detection algorithm. 

The detection starts with the determination of a so-called pivot element. Every 
keyword is supposed to be the pivot element of a table header, provided it has a 
minimum number of characters. The pivot element sets the maximum expansion of the 
table header upwards and downwards (calculated from the left top comer respectively 
the right bottom comer of the pivot element). All other keywords lying in the area 
calculated are also members of this potential table header. The table header containing 
the maximum number of keywords (max[headeri,...,headerj) is the final header. 
However, only those headers with a certain number of words are taken into 
consideration. 

If at this time the table header is not unique, the algorithm computes sector 
counters of these headers. A sector counter counts every word (not only keywords) 
lying in the same line as the pivot element. The table header with the highest sector 
counter wins the comparison. At the end, the final table header is filled with all 
remaining words (non keywords) lying in the area of the corresponding pivot element. 
This compensates OCR mistakes. 

The next part aims at localizing horizontal lines which are members of the final 
table header. There are either no lines, one or two lines (one or none above and one or 
none below the header). Lines are used to verify the final boundaries of the header. 
Therefore, the search area of the pivot element is enlarged which is done separately 
for the area above and below the pivot element. The algorithm looks sequentially at all 
lines of the document. It finishes as soon as a line of a certain minimum length is lying 
in the enlarged area. 

If the algorithm is not able to find an upper or lower line for setting table 
boundaries, the appropriate area (above and below the pivot element) is treated by a 
different procedure. Therefore, all keywords of the area are counted. If the number of 
keywords is less then a certain threshold value, all words in this area are removed. So 
the final size of a table header is between one and three lines. The threshold value 
guarantees that the words in the area analyzed really belong to the table header. The 
more keywords exist, the more likely this will be. 



3,3 Final Processing 

In case the detection algorithm has been successfully complefed, word positions are 
used by a transformation step to generate rows and columns. The final size of the table 
header is calculated with help of word boundaries and then adjusted by the upper and 
lower lines. If the table header’s width is too small (related to the width of the 
document), table header detection has failed. Figure 3 shows an example of a 
successfully detected table header. 
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Fig. 3. Screenshot of a detected table header 



4 Reference Table Construction 

The construction of a reference table starts with the table header detection as already 
described. It builds the starting point for the following further table specification: 

1 . OCR errors in the table header can be corrected manually by clicking the incorrect 
word and typing in the correct one. 

2. Vertical table boundaries are generated automatically by using the left boundary of 
the leftmost word in the table header and by using the right boundary of the 
rightmost word. 

3. Now the user is able to draw vertical lines to correct the table boundaries or to 
mark boundaries of table columns. Drawing is accomplished by moving the cursor 
to the intended line position and clicking the right mouse button. Resulting lines are 
displayed as shown in Figure 3. 

4. For each column, the user can specify the orientation of the column entries (left/ 
right/ none). Moreover, one can specify entries belonging to a certain word class by 
using regular expressions. This enables the lexical preprocessing to detect and mark 
such expressions. 

5. The user specifies defails for the generation of table cells: Each column can be 
labeled as top-separator, bottom-separator, or repeater. A top-separator is a column 
in which each line entry marks the beginning of a new table cell (typically for 
running numbers). A bottom-separator is a column in which each line entry marks 
the end of a table cell (prices). A repeater column does not contain an entry in each 
cell. In this case, the intended meaning of the cell is a repetition of the value of the 
next cell up (dates). 

6. Finally, this specification is saved. 

Figure 4 shows a screenshot where all details have been specified. The left window 
reveals the column boundaries and the right window displays more detailed 
information. Manual effort for the construction of a reference table takes about 3 
minutes. 
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Fig. 4. Final Screenshot for Reference Table Construction 



5 Table Recognition 

Table recognition subsumes the assignment of a reference table to an unknown table. 
It is based on the following observation: It is impossible that two table headers 
belonging to different table types are identical with regard to keywords and the 
distances between these keywords. Thus, table recognition is based on a comparison 
of the table header of the unknown table with table headers of reference tables. In case 
of successful comparison, information about the table structure can be retrieved from 
the knowledge base of reference tables and is used for further analysis. 

The following subsections describe the corresponding algorithms in more detail. 



5.1 Recognition Algorithm 

The table header of an unknown table is sequentially compared with all available table 
headers of the knowledge base. For a final assignment of a reference table, the hereby 
determined best similarity must be higher than a certain threshold value. 

The comparison of two table headers consists of five phases, whereas phase one 
and phase two only provide yes/no answers which decide on the execution of phase 
three, four, and five. As a result of that the search area is considerably reduced to 
speed up the overall procedure. The final result of the recognition procedure is an 
assignment to a reference table. 
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( 1 ) Comparison of the number of words: If the number of all words contained in the 
table headers differs too strongly from each other, it cannot be expected that the table 
headers match each other. However, a certain tolerance is necessary because the 
number of words in the same table header is subject to minor changes due to 
segmentation errors or slight changes in the layout style. 

( 2 ) Comparison of the keywords: First, the keywords in the table headers are sorted by 
the quicksort algorithm to improve efficiency. Then, all keywords being part of the 
first (Hi) as well as the second header (H2) are inserted in the temporary headers THi 
and TH2. So at the end H] and H2 contain only words which have no equivalent word 
in the other table header. If one header contains several equivalent words for one word 
of the other header, the word is chosen which has the least distance to the partner word 
of the other table header. This phase fails either if the number of the remaining words 
(that means words without an equivalent) exceeds a certain value or if too few pairs 
exist. 

In order to determine the shift between both headers all word pairs detected are 
investigated. By calculating an average value out of the distances between the word 
pairs the influence of some deviating values is decreased. At the end of this phase, 
THi and TH2 contain only keywords appearing in both headers. 

( 3 ) Distance check: For each word in the headers THi and TH2 the distance to all 
other words of the same header is determined. This produces a kind of distance 
network for the keywords. Next, a counter registers all distances in THi which differ 
too strongly from the corresponding distances in TH2. The degree of similarity results 
from the relation between the final counter value and the overall number of 
comparisons (used for standardization). 

( 4 ) Pattern matching: Goal of this phase is to check the remaining words in Hj and H2 
(remember phase two) which could not be assigned to a word pair. The following 
procedure is executed for each word in Hj with all words in H2. The check of a pair is 
done by comparing 

1 . the similarity of the horizontal and vertical size proportions of the word segments 

2 . the distances of the word out of Hj to all keywords in THj with the distances of the 
word out of H2 to all other words in TH2. 

The average value of the size and distance correspondence delivers the similarity of 
both words. If the best similarity exceeds a certain threshold, the comparison was 
successful and the words are removed from Hj and H2. 

In case Hj and H2 are finally empty, the degree of similarity is set to one. 
Otherwise, the number of unreferenced words is determined for every table column 
and weighted according to its share in the total quantity of contained words. The sum 
of all weights related to the number of words (before execution of phase four) in the 
bigger one of the two headers Hj and H2 supplies the similarity degree. 

( 5 ) Calculation of the total similarity: In case all previous phases have been finished, 
the total similarity of the two headers is calculated on the basis of the similarity values 
gained in phase three and four. This is done by weighting them differently: 
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* similarity^hases + max(^ Words(Hi),^Words(H2)) * similarity^ngse ( 1 ) 
[^Words(THi) + max(^ Words(Hi),^Words(H 2 ))] 

Note that in the formula the number of words of Hi and H 2 is calculated before 
execution of phase four. 



[^Words(THi) 
similarity;„^,| = 1 



5.2 Generating Table Cells 

Reference table information can be used in the following way for cell generation: 

• Shift between both table headers 

• Coordinates of column rows (relative to the table header) 

• Details about special columns containing separators and repeaters. 

With this information, table cells are generated by using intersections between column 
lines and row lines caused by the separators. By exclusive treatment of columns with 
special patterns and by considering the column alignment, influence of text which 
does not belong to the table can be reduced. 

Determination of special columns: In phase one, the special patterns are assigned to 
those columns with a particular type (separator and repeater). All remaining special 
patterns are treated as normal words. Since it must be expected that some of the 
coordinates of the column positions are slightly inaccurate, patterns are also accepted 
if they start or end outside the column borders (only within a certain tolerance). 

Filtering of the special columns: Now all special columns are filtered: 

1. For each pattern in a column it is counted how many other patterns of this column 
start (left aligned) respectively end (right aligned) at the same position as the 
pattern itself (including a certain tolerance once more). The pattern with the highest 
counter sets the so-called alignment point. 

2. All pattern of the column with a different alignment point (again in the tolerance 
range) are removed. 

3. Normal words with the same alignment point - lying in the tolerance range - which 
fit into the column are included in the column. 

Creation of row lines: Row line creation is done on the basis of the special columns. 
In order to determine whether a row line starts or ends a table entry, special columns 
of the type separator are divided in two classes: The first class contains columns 
where data are at the beginning of an entry while the second class contains data at the 
end of an entry. A filter unites all lines with a distance less than a certain number of 
pixels. It is important that both sorts of row lines are filtered separately, because the 
distance between lines which start an entry and lines which end an entry is normally 
very small. Of course, if there is only one column with starting lines (resp. ending 
lines), the filtering is omitted. 
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Assignment of cell contents: Intersections between column lines and row lines produce 
the table cells. Afterwards, table data is assigned to them by first processing all cells 
with data out of special columns. Then all normal words are used to fill the remaining 
cells. 




Fig. 5. Screenshot of a table completely analyzed (partial view) 



Note that there is also a tolerance range for the dimensions of the table cells. To 
conclude, Figure 5 shows the result after a complete table analysis. 



6 Results 

Up to now, our system has been used on a comparatively small set of 99 documents 
collected at the purchasing department of the University of Kaiserslautern. However, 
the system’s processing steps were determined by testing it on a much larger set but 
we did not measure the behavior in figures. The set of 99 business letters was divided 
into three different document clusters: 

• 24 documents were used to build up the knowledge base with reference tables 
(training set) 

• 44 documents served as test set for the full analysis process (test set) 

• 31 documents were the basis for a special test of the table header detection (without 
the table recognition) under aggravated circumstances, i.e., we have chosen 
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documents with a high error rate regarding to segmentation and/or character 
recognition (special set) 

Table 1 presents the evaluation results of tests with the test set and the special set in 
terms of recall and precision. 



Table 1. Test results 

Document Cluster Precision Recall 

test set 100% 96% 

special set 100% 100% 

During the test of the whole analysis procedure for every document out of the training 
set, two (if available, otherwise one) belonging documents out of the test set with the 
same table header were processed. Precondition for all documents was that the 
correctness of the keyword segmentation had to be better than 75%. 

The technique for the generation of the table cells delivered good results if no text 
which does not belong to the table was present. However, if this requirement was not 
met then the results were often inaccurate. Since due to this distinction the results of 
cell recognition cannot be classified as correct or incorrect, the precision and recall 
values are only valid for table header detection and table recognition. So the values for 
the entire test would be worse if the results for the generation of the table cells would 
be taken into consideration. 



7 Conclusion 

We have proposed a system for extracting information of tabular structures. It is 
especially tailored for tables with little layout conventions and tables containing text 
not belonging to the table and violating the table layout. To reach a high accuracy, our 
system is based on the assignment of predefined reference tables to new unknown 
tables. Moreover, the definition of reference tables allows to integrate information 
extraction from tabular structures into an extraction procedure for the whole document 
by assigning semantic labels to columns. 

In our opinion, our approach seems very promising. Table header determination 
and reference table assignment can serve as a very accurate starting point for further 
analysis. The system tests delivered very good results. However, due to the small basis 
of documents they cannot be seen as representative. For that purpose it would be 
necessary to use considerably more documents in another test. The table cell 
generation needs yet some improvements in order to improve the ability to handle 
tables with text which does not belong to the table. Furthermore, this procedure can be 
refined by incorporating ruled line information and a more accurate determination of 
the table end. 
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Abstract. This paper presents the principles which have guided the 
design of our graphics recognition software environment. A number of 
applicative modules have been constructed on top of the environment, for 
the purpose of analyzing architectural drawings. A flexible user interface 
drives these modules. Our choices are compared with those of similar 
systems. 



1 Introduction 

Our research group has been investigating various aspects of graphics recognition 
techniques for more than ten years: Map analysis [1], symbol recognition [2,3], 
dimension analysis [4], conversion of engineering drawings to Gad models [5], 
and lately interpretation of architectural drawings [6] . 

During the last two years, we have also conducted a “consolidation” activ- 
ity, especially for low-level graphics recognition methods [7], in order to build 
up a set of stable software components, reusable from one application to the 
other. This work leads to a number of systems engineering issues, that we try 
to document and comment in this paper. Such design and integration problems 
are recurrent in the document analysis field, and more generally in the image 
processing field. Initiatives to solve them gave for instance rise to the Image 
Understanding Environment (Iue) [8,9]. 

Figure 1 gives an overview of our three-layered system. The first layer is 
the Isadora library (§ 2), which consists of basic graphics recognition meth- 
ods. They are designed to be as general as possible, i.e. to be independent of 
application fields. 

* This work is partially funded by France Telecom / Cnet. 
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Fig. 1. Overview of our three-layered system. 



The second layer includes useful so-called graphics recognition applications 
(§3). Low-level applications are more or less sequences of calls to the correspond- 
ing modules of the Isadora library, while higher-level ones are real programs 
including calls to Isadora functionalities. All applications are independent pro- 
grams, which can either be run using a command line or be driven by the user 
interface. 

The third layer is the user interface. In order for a document analysis system 
to work in practice, the user must be “in the loop”: The interface must be 
tightly connected with the underlying layers, so that the user can easily guide 
the analysis process, and take quick corrective actions when necessary. The Mica 
user interface that we propose (§ 4) provides such functionalities. It is also an 
application, linked with the Isadora library as the others, but it is able to call 
applications of the second layer. 

Some elements of comparison with other similar environments are given in 
§ 5, before concluding the paper. 



2 C-f-i- Classes for Graphics Recognition 

Our goal is the construction of a library of stable and reusable data structures, 
by using an object-oriented language. It rises two main categories of problems. 
If those related to the design of the components of the library do depend on the 
specific domain of the library, graphics recognition in our case, we first had to 
deal with those related to the design of the library itself. 

2.1 Prerequisites and Tools 

We have been confronted with three typical software engineering requirements. 
Firstly, the transition from existing code to new code had to be as easy as 
possible. As we had a lot of old code written in C, C-I-+ appeared to be the ideal 
choice. It is not necessarily the best object-oriented language, but it is more or 
less a standard in industry, and it provides to a large extent compatibility with 
our previous C code. 
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Secondly, we wanted to use as often as possible available software, preferably 
public-domain, easy-to-find tools, and de facto standards. This explains, for ex- 
ample, why we use Jef Poskanzer’s Portable Bitmap (Pbm) format for image 
files, Dxf for the representation of 2D graphics, and VRML for 3D graphics. 

Finally, code reusability and efficiency had to be guaranteed. These two 
criteria are often antagonistic. Reusability is achieved through C-I-+ thanks to 
data abstraction and encapsulation, but it sometimes leads to a lot of computa- 
tion overhead. We therefore allowed ourselves to use well-known “programming 
tricks”, based on low-level C constructions, for efficiency reasons. Since it is 
based on C, C-I-+ makes it easier to implement such tricks. However, as classes 
designed in this way are often dependent on the implementation details, tricks 
have been hidden in so-called private classes (with private interfaces), which are 
not accessible to the common users of the library. 

The programming tools had then to be chosen according to the previous 
criteria. This is out of the scope of this paper, but two points deserve a special 
attention. We had no intention to code a new set of common data structures like 
vectors, lists, sets, and so on. The C+-i- standard library provides most of them 
in what was previously known as the Standard Template Library (Stl), on the 
notable exception of graphs, for which we decided to use an additional library, 
Leda^, from the Max-Planck-Institut fur Informatik in Saarbriicken, Germany. 

Moreover, a software library is useless without documentation giving detailed 
information about class interfaces. We chose Malte Zockler and Roland Wun- 
derling’s documentation system, Doc-i-+^, which is similar to javadoc in the 
Java environment. It has low memory requirements and is very easy to use. 
It automatically generates online browsable Html and high-quality hardcopy 
documentation directly from the C-I-+ code by parsing the sources for special 
comments, that instruct how to create the documentation. 



2.2 Class Design 

In fact, the principal problem we had to solve is encountered when implementing 
image processing operations in an object-oriented language. The object-oriented 
paradigm is based on data encapsulation, i.e. describing abstract data types and 
their interfaces with the clients, whereas image processing generally concerns 
collections of operators, i.e. procedures, to be applied to images. 

Let us consider an elementary example. The convolution of an image by a 
Gaussian yields a new image J = I®G. The question is then: Should convolution 
be defined as a function member of the Image class that describes images, or 
should it be defined as a global operator? Our answer to the question is quite 
pragmatic, and is close to what is proposed by marketed libraries such as the 
Image Vision Library™ from Silicon Graphics. 

The basic idea is very simple. Image is the base class of a hierarchy and its de- 
rived classes define image types: Binary Image, GreyLevellmage, Floatimage... 



^ http://www.mpi-sb.mpg.de/LEDA/ 

^ http: //www. zib.de/Visual/sof tware/doc++/ 
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Each operation that processes an image of a particular type corresponds to a 
derived class of the class defining the image type, and is implemented by a con- 
structor of this derived class. Different methods to perform the same conceptual 
operation can thus be easily implemented through derived classes of an abstract 
class. 

Of course, this paradigm does not only apply to image processing, but also to 
all analysis and recognition tasks. It has the advantage of meeting understand- 
ability requirements [10]: Designers as well as clients of the library write compact 
and easy-to-read code. The idea may be illustrated with a very common image 
processing problem, edge detection. A straightforward algorithm can be written 
using our library in the following way: 



PgmFile f (" image . pgm ") ; //File containing the original image 
GreyLevellmage mylmgCf ) ; // Load it as a grey level image 

// Perform Canny operator with sigma ==1.2 
CannyGradient Image myDerivCmylmg, 1.2); 

// Alternatively , if you choose the Deriche operator, 

// comment previous line and uncomment next line 

// DericheGradientImage myDeriv(mylmg) ; // with default parameters 

LocalGradientMaxima maxG(myDeriv) ; // Compute maximum of gradient 
EdgeMap myEdge(maxG, 0, 5); // Edge map with double thresholding 

LinkedChainsList myChains (myEdge , 1, 0); // Link edges 

// And so on. . . We can perform a polygonal approximation on the chains, 
// and then save the segments to a DXF file, etc. 



This obviously is an idyllic view as, in the general case, additional param- 
eters are needed to accurately perform the different image processings. How- 
ever, we firmly believe that the general philosophy holds for most low-level and 
intermediate-level operations in document image processing and graphics recog- 
nition applications. 



2.3 The Class Hierarchy 

Isadora classes are hierarchically organized as a tree, with a single root named 
IsaObject, which defines information common to all objects, especially error 
handling facilities. This tree can be viewed as a collection of subtrees grouping 
together classes according to the different kinds of objects to be handled when 
designing a document analysis system. Each subtree is itself organized in the 
same way. 

There are three main families of classes. The first one includes classes for 
image processing (mainly Mask, Histogram and Image subtrees), as graphics 
processing involves a lot of image processing, at least in the low levels. For 
instance, see figure 2 for a synthetical view of the Image subtree. 
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* Image 

o Label Image 
o GreyLevellmage 

+ Reconstructedimage 
+ LinErodedImage 
+ LinDilatedImage 
+ LabeledSkeleton 
+ Erodedimage 
+ DistanceTransf orm34 
+ Dilatedimage 
+ ContrastEnhancedImage 
o Gradient Image 

+ DericheGradientImage 
+ CannyGradientImage 
o Floatimage 

+ StandardDeviationImage 
+ LocalGradientMaxima 
+ LaplacianOfGaussicinlmage 
+ GradientModulelmage 
+ Convol2dImage 
+ Convolldimage 
o Binarylmage 

+ TrierBinary Image 
+ NiblackBinary Image 
+ LinErodedBinary Image 
+ LinDilatedBinary Image 
+ IsotropicDilatedBinary Image 
+ GeodesicReconstruction 
+ ExtractedComponentsImage 
+ ErodedBinarylmage 
+ EdgeMap 

+ DilatedBinary Image 
+ CleanedBinary Image 



Fig. 2. The subtree of image classes. 



All images are represented as arrays of pixels and can be either input data or 
results of some processing. We intentionally do not use a too general definition, 
to avoid the complexity found, in particular, in the lUE specifications [8]. Most of 
the common image processing tools are available: Histogram computing, basic 
processing using convolutions (Gradient, Laplacian, etc.), mathematical mor- 
phology on both binary and grey level images, edge detection (in particular 
Canny’s and Deriche’s methods), binary image processing, and so on. 

The Graphics subtree provides classes for graphics processing, describing 
all the different kinds of graphical primitives that can be delivered by basic 
segmentation modules, and also groupings of such primitives, that are delivered 
by analysis modules: Points, segments, chains of segments, rectangles, arcs of 
circle, connected components, etc. as well as ordered collections of such objects 
(cf. § 3.3). They correspond to the semantics level in Koelma and Smeulders’ 
hierarchy (cf. § 5). 

Finally, classes for utilities, especially file processing (isaFile subtree), allow 
graphics or image data to be stored in a selected format (cf. § 2.1). 

The interfaces of the usual classes are not especially original, as we describe 
the fundamental operations in a very classical way. We first of all want to make 
the programming of complex algorithms easier, by providing a relatively sim- 
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pie design framework and by avoiding “reinventing the wheel” when reusable, 
efficient tools are available. 



3 The Application Layer 

Let us now present some of the application modules that we have designed, 
going from lower-level image processing tools to higher-level ones. The former 
are basically designed as sequences of operations applied to Isadora objects. 
They can be easily reused for other graphics recognition tasks. The latter are 
more specifically designed for architectural drawing processing. 



3.1 Binarization 

When the binarization provided by commercial software or hardware is not sat- 
isfactory, we have decided to use the adaptive algorithm proposed by Trier and 
Taxt [11], with some minor adaptations [7]: Instead of using ad-hoc filters such as 
the Sobel gradient, as proposed by the authors, we use Gaussian filtering, which 
has become standard in edge detection, and which happens to be implemented 
in a robust way in our library. 

Here are some lines from the implementation, to give once again a taste of 
the way existing classes can be easily reused and to emphasize the processing- 
through-constructor concept (cf. § 2.2): 



TrierBinary Image : :TrierBinary Image (const GreyLevellmageft animage, 

const float postThresh, 
const float activityThresh, 
const double sigma) 

{ 

// Compute the Canny gradient of the original image: 

// Convolution by the 1st derivative of a Gaussian 

CannyGradientImage* gradient = new CannyGradientImage (animage , sigma); 
GradientModuIelmage modGrad(*gradient) ; 
delete gradient ; 

// Compute the image activity 

Mask2d aMask2d(3, 1.0); 

double* myMask = aMask2d.mask() ; 

for (int i = 0; i < aMask2d. width () ; i++) 

*myMask++ = (double) 1.0; 

// Compute the Laplacian of the smoothed image 
// by convolving with the Laplacian of a Gaussian 
Convol2dImage* activity = new Convol2dImage(modGrad, aMask2d) ; 
LaplacianOf Gaussianimage* lapimg = 

new LaplacianOf Gaussianimage (animage , sigma); 

} 
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The last steps of the algorithm (not documented here) rely heavily on the 
Label Image class, used to label the connected components of a binary image, as 
explained in next section. 

3.2 Text/Graphics Separation 

As most text/graphics separation methods are based on analyzing the connected 
components, we have designed the Labellmage class, whose constructor builds 
a tree of connected components from a Binary Image [1]. The tree represents the 
inclusion relation between components and gives the oriented contours of all the 
components. 

The principle of the algorithm consists in analyzing the input image one row 
after the other, comparing the current row with the previous one, and storing 
all necessary information while labeling the black and white runs of the current 
row. The contours of the connected components are chained “on the fly” and 
described by Freeman chain codes, instances of the Freeman class. 

This class defines just one possible representation of a chain: 



class Freeman : public GenChain<int> f ... 1; 



and the template class GenChain<T> defines a common interface to all kinds 
of chains (cf. § 3.3). Hence, the Freeman class defines the specific encoding of 
Freeman chains, and implements the common interface given by GenChain. 

Fletcher and Kasturi have proposed one of the most robust text/graphics 
separation methods of the literature [12]. We therefore suggest that, instead of 
spending a lot of time on reinventing new methods, which most of the time do 
not give any real improvements on known methods, research groups do use this 
method, appropriately changing the parameters, if necessary, to fit the charac- 
teristics of the documents to be processed. Then, they will have more time left 
to concentrate on the really difficult problem of separating touching text and 
graphics, for which only partial solutions have been presented. 

In our implementation, we added an absolute threshold for the size of a text 
component [7]. We thus end up having three thresholds, but their interpretation 
is straightforward, and they have proven to be very stable for a family of graphics 
documents: Once the best values are determined for a certain kind of application, 
they can be used for all related images. 

Figure 3 shows some results obtained on an architectural drawing. As pro- 
posed by Fletcher and Kasturi, a string grouping is then performed, using the 
Hough transform. Further refinement of the graphics part can be obtained by 
separating thin and thick lines using morphological filtering, which is also avail- 
able in the image processing part of the Isadora library. 

3.3 Vectorization 

Among all the vectorization methods (i.e. raster-to-graphics conversion) cur- 
rently available, our favorite is a skeletonization based on the 3-4 distance trans- 
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Fig. 3. An example of text/graphics separation using Fletcher and Kasturi’s 
method on the architectural drawing of a simple private house. 

form [13], followed by some polygonal approximation [7]. The distance skeleton 
is implemented by the LabeledSkeleton class. 

Once a skeleton is computed, the skeleton pixels must be linked into chains. 
The LinkedChainsList class defines a list of linked chains of 2D points. We 
show here the context of this class, to illustrate how a specific implementation 
(such as using a list of points to represent a chain) can be encapsulated into a 
generic, abstract class. 

First, the GenChain template class provides a generic interface for any chain, 
independently of the way it is internally represented and coded (note the use of 
Doc++ special comments). 



template <class T> 

class GenChain : public Graphics { 
public : 

/** Basic constructor. */ 

GenChain O {} 

/** Get chain length (number of points). */ 
virtual int length () const = 0; 

/** Get first point of chain. */ 
virtual GenPoint<T> first () const = 0; 

/** Get last point of chain. */ 
virtual GenPoint<T> lastO const = 0; 

/** Set iterator to initial position (start of chain). */ 
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virtual void setInitialPositionO = 0; 

/** Access next point through iterator. 

The function returns 1 if it is possible to move forward in the chain, 
0 if not. When moving is possible, the new (x,y) translation is stored 
in ‘transPoint’ and the direction of the new code is stored in ‘dir’. 
*/ 

virtual int next (GenPoint<T>& transPoint, Directionfe dir) = 0; 

/** Reverse chain. */ 
virtual void reverse () = 0; 

/** Is current chain empty?. */ 
virtual int empty () const = 0; 

}; 



A possible implementation of such a chain is then obtained by using a list of 
points provided with an iterator. Of course, the functions of the generic interface 
must be defined, although these implementations are not given here for the sake 
of brevity. 



template <class T> 

class GenLinkedChain : public GenChain<T> { 
protected: 

/** The list itself. */ 
list< GenPoint<T> > theList; 

/** An iterator on the list. */ 
list< GenPoint<T> >::iterator thelter; 
public : 

// Implementation of the interface defined by GenChain<T> 



Finally, the complete result of a chaining can be defined as a list of such 
chains, with integer coordinates: 



class LinkedChainsList : public list< GenLinkedChain<int> > 

{ ... }; 



This class is provided with both a general constructor from a Binary Image 
object, that performs the chaining of any kind of binary image, and a specific 
constructor from a LabeledSkeleton object, that implements a linking algo- 
rithm taking the topological properties of the skeleton distance into account. 

The skeletonization itself is followed by a polygonal approximation. The way 
we have designed our library allows us to have several algorithms in store for that. 
They can be easily tested on any list of objects implementing the generic interface 
for chains: A contour of a connected component represented by a Freeman code, 
a contour computed from a grey level image by some edge detector, or a skeleton. 

All the polygonal approximation methods use the generic interface pro- 
vided by class GenChain<int>. We have implemented Wall and Danielsson’s 
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method [14], as well as the recursive method proposed by Rosin and West [15], 
which actually is an evolution of an algorithm first proposed by David Lowe. 
Both corresponding classes, WallDanielssonSegList and RosinWestSegList, 
have a constructor from a GenChain<int> object: They can work on any kind 
of linked chain. 

If necessary, vectorization is followed by arc and dashed-line detections, in- 
spired by Dov Dori’s ideas [16,17]. The corresponding algorithms are imple- 
mented by constructors of classes, in the same way as our other tools. 



3.4 Symbols and Textures 

A flexible recognition system performs the identification of symbols representing 
building elements, such as doors or windows [2]. Each symbol is described by a 
set of constraints on the graphical features of the symbol, using a language we 
have specifically designed for that purpose. 

All the description files are parsed to dynamically create a network represent- 
ing a compact description of all the symbols. A node of the network represents 
a constraint. A one-pass symbol detection can subsequently be performed by 
propagating graphical features (i.e. segments and arcs of circle) through the 
network: When a feature conforms to the constraint of a node, it moves to the 
adjacent node. The recognized symbols are retrieved from the terminal nodes. 
They are represented as instances of ISADORA classes and thus can be easily han- 
dled by higher-level applications. This method allows the recognition of most of 
the symbols with a very low computation time (Fig. 4. a). 
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Fig. 4. Symbols and textured regions extracted from the architectural drawings 
of the first and second levels of the same private house. 
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Texture detection is also useful, mainly to recognize and locate specific ar- 
eas representing staircases and pieces of roofs. A texture usually is a structure 
composed of similar lines presenting a regular repetition. It is made from an 
element, called a texel, placed according to a regular pattern. In our case, texels 
are straight lines or polygonal shapes. 

As textures vary a lot from one drawing to another, we do not use predefined 
models of regularly structural textures. In fact, we try to find all structures 
composed as a regular arrangement of a same pattern, whatever this pattern 
may be. 

The method we have integrated in our system results from previous work by 
one of the authors, at Universitat Autonoma de Barcelona [18]. Similar neigh- 
boring texels are grouped together using a hierarchical clustering method [19]. 
The similarity between texels is estimated from their area difference and their 
shape similarity. The latter is itself computed using the cyclic string edit dis- 
tance between the boundary strings, proposed by Maes [20], in association with 
the merge operation of Tsai and Yu [21]. The costs are defined as a weighted 
sum of an angle cost and a length cost, in a similar way as [22]. 

The result is a set of regions containing similar neighboring shapes with 
the same orientation. These regions represent the different textured zones, as 
illustrated in figure 4.b, where they are displayed as areas surrounded by thick 
lines. 



4 The User Interface 

All the processes presented in the previous sections are incorporated into a user- 
friendly software system, provided with a sophisticated user interface giving a 
visual feedback about the working of the system. 

In fact, it would not be reasonable to run the whole interpretation chain 
without giving the user any possibility to interact. Indeed, we have to deal with 
many problems like the noise introduced by artefacts (especially folds) in draw- 
ings, by the fact that a same architectural component (door, window, etc.) can 
be drawn in many different ways, and, of course, by the very limitations of our 
methods. 

A human assistance is anyway required to determine when and how a specific 
process is to be performed, and to set values to parameters and thresholds of 
the different applications of the analysis. The user may also want to experiment 
several applications related to a given problem, in order to be able to select the 
one giving the best results. 

All the applications of the second layer are therefore connected through sim- 
ple links with what constitutes the third layer of our system, named Mica. In 
this way, an application can be easily substituted for another or can be upgraded 
when necessary. Each link is used to transmit the values of the parameters to 
the corresponding application: Names of images, options, thresholds, etc. Such 
parameters are set with default values which can be customized by the user. 

The interface supplies the following basic functionalities: 
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(a) Interactive correction of segmen- (b) Final text layer, 

tation results. 



Fig. 5. Correction of text/graphics segmentation: Some dashes are misinter- 
preted as hyphens in the text layer (they actually represent stairs) and are 
moved to the graphics layer by the user. 



~ Display of the content of all kinds of files, with common editing functionali- 
ties like multi-file editing, zooming, and so on. 

— Parameter and threshold tuning, after examination of the results of the cur- 
rent application using the display facility. 

— Direct manipulation of resulting data, i.e. add missing results, delete or alter 
erroneous results. In particular, special editing operations are supported for 
both bitmap and vectorial images: Cut and copy of bitmap images, creation 
and modification of vectorization components. (Fig. 5), etc. 

5 Comparison with other Work 

We are aware that we are not the only research group working on this topic. For 
instance, the duality between object-oriented programming and operator-based 
image processing (cf. § 2.2) has been studied by several teams, most notably in 
our area. Dov Dori’s group, for instance, proposes a similar environment, Mdus, 
the Machine Drawing Understanding System [23], based on the object-process 
methodology. Our approach is probably more pragmatic than theirs, but the 
resulting environments are quite comparable. 

The Tabs system [24] has also been designed according to choices similar 
to ours, whereas its applications deal with form processing and handwriting 
recognition. The system is implemented in C-I-+, but the user interface is written 
in Tcl/Tk. It also includes a supervision level driven by a blackboard. 

A number of people have proposed different solutions, for example Koelma 
and Smeulders, who designed a library for image processing, with a hierarchy 
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based on the number of dimensions of the image, the form of the pixel repre- 
sentation and the semantics of the image content [25]. Other systems include 
PhotoPix [26], and Piper and Ritovitz’s work on C and C-I-+ classes [27,28]. 

In our opinion, a system like Khoros belongs to a different category. Its main 
strength comes more from the flexibility of its user interface (based on the vi- 
sual programming paradigm) and from the completeness of its image processing 
library. Although it seems to be appropriate to teaching or to prototyping, it 
remains quite slow when used for real applications. 

6 Conclusion 

We have described a framework for designing reusable graphics recognition soft- 
ware components. It comprises a library of basic image and graphics processing 
operations, ISADORA, and a set of higher-level graphics recognition applications. 
A user interface has been added on top of these two layers, to drive the applica- 
tions. 

The design of this software platform first constrained us to deal with software 
engineering problems: We had to choose tools to be integrated as our program- 
ming environment, and to specify detailed programming recommendations to 
which each member of the research group had to conform. The latter point is 
particularly important when coding with a programming language like C+-I-, 
which encourages the use of tricks increasing efficiency. 

Some could think that we are not concerned by such problems. On the con- 
trary, it appears that they fully condition the future of a project like ours: 
Without the long time passed in the careful study of the prerequisites, we could 
not be able to work together and to achieve a project involving the coding and 
the integration of a great number of complex methods. This experiment taught 
us that rigor and simplicity must be privileged, even at the cost of a certain loss 
of efficiency. The most important fact is that software components are easy to 
upgrade, to complete and to reuse. 

The principles that we have initially chosen to design each separate method 
and tool allow our group to subsequently develop this environment all together, 
thus going from single-user programming to group development. Some software 
engineering problems remain open, but our platform can be considered as op- 
erational and we are now experienced enough to progressively solve them. Of 
course, our research work about graphics recognition is still simultaneously car- 
ried on. When methods become mature enough, they are integrated into the 
common environment, and become thus available to the whole group. We hope 
this paper has demonstrated the pertinence of our choices. 

Ultimately, our work, as well as the others, might end up becoming con- 
tributions to the Image Understanding Environment (Iue) [8], which aims at 
providing a sophisticated environment for all kinds of image understanding ac- 
tivities. However, before joining this large effort, we prefer mastering a lower 
level of complexity by concentrating on our own know-how. We want to prove 
that we can “serve our own group” before being able to “serve the community” . 
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Abstract. In this paper, we propose an approach for understanding 
mathematical expressions in printed docnment. The system consists of 
three main components namely (i) detection of mathematical 
expressions in a document, (ii) recognition of the symbols present in the 
expression and (hi) meaningful arrangement of the recognized symbols. 
However, detection of mathematical expressions is done through 
recognition of symbols. Moreover, some stmctural features of the 
expressions are also used for tliis purpose. For recognition of the 
symbols a hybrid of feature based and template based recognition 
techniques is used. The bounding-box coordinates and the size 
information of the symbols help to detennine the spatial relationships 
among the symbols. A set of predefined grammar rules is used to form 
the meaningful symbol groups to properly arrange the symbols. 
Experiments conducted using these approaches on a large number of 
documents show Ihgh accuracy. 



1 Introduction 

The use of computerized document-handling systems has now become widespread. 
One of the major applications concerns antomatic conversion of text data into a 
computer readable form. Optical Character Recognition (OCR) systems are used for 
this purpose. OCR tries to recognize the characters on the document automatically 
and stores the corresponding ASCII code in a computer-processable file. 

In spite of tremendous progress, we have not reached the stage where a printed 
page can be inserted in a OCR system so that a coded file comparable to the keyed-in 
version is generated. Many document elements like figures, logos, tables etc may 
baffle the system. Mathematical formulas and equations also fall into this category. It 
is a serious lacuna for technical documents since such documents generally contain a 
large number of such mathematical expressions. One naive approach for handling 
such documents is to manually key in the mathematical expressions into the 
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computer. This approach is not acceptable when on line document processing is 
necessary and hence an automatic approach is called for. 

In this paper, we propose an approach for understanding Mathematical Expressions 
(MEs) contained in a printed document. Earlier, Blostein and Grbavec [1] presented 
an interesting, systematic review on mathematical notation recognition. Anderson [2] 
also discussed the problem of the recognition of 2-D mathematical notations. He 
manually simulated the symbol recognition step and got an error-free recognition 
result. For symbol-arrangement Anderson [2] adopted a syntactic method and used 
coordinate grammars. On the other hand, Grbavec and Blostein [3] used a 
computational technique called graph rewriting where the information was 
represented as an attributed graph and the computation proceeded by updating the 
graph by following the graph-rewriting rules. Regarding the definition of 
mathematical notations, Martin [4] presented a brief list of notational conventions 
found in use in technical publications. Later on. Belaid and Haton [5] designed a 
coordinate grammar that is simpler than that of Anderson. Chang [6] used a structure 
specification scheme to recognize the structure of MEs. Okamoto et al [7], [8] 
proposed a recursive projection-profile cutting for arranging the symbols. Larvirotte 
and Pottier [9] used the graph grammar to recognize the mathematical formulas. H. J. 
Lee et al [10] proposed a procedure-oriented method for understanding MEs where 
they utilized thirteen features to represent each symbols. Chou [11] used a stochastic 
grammar to recognize a large set of mathematical expressions, all of which are drawn 
from a textbook printed by a known typesetter. 

Our proposed approach for processing of MEs is based upon the structural features 
and the formats of the MEs. Functionally, the system is divided into three parts. The 
first part deals with the identification of the region containing MEs from the rest of 
the document. Most of the previous studies in this field do not concentrate on this 
issue. Our approach increases the speed of the system as once the MEs are identified 
we can concentrate on them instead of going through the whole document. 
Identification of ME areas is done through checking the presence of mathematical 
symbols in the text lines. It also uses some structural features of the expressions found 
in printed documents. The method for checking the presence of mathematical symbols 
involves the recognition of such symbols. So, part of the symbol recognition phase is 
done in this first stage. 

In the second step, the system recognizes different symbols of the identified MEs 
in details. Feature-based approach for recognition of symbols is more flexible for size 
and style variations of the character font but less reliable for complex-shaped patterns 
where template matching gives better result. So, we use a hybrid of the two 
approaches for recognizing the symbols. After character recognition, the recognition 
engine gives the coded form of the MEs, which is represented by a list of symbols in 
random order. Apart from recognizing the symbols, the system also stores some 
format information against each mathematical symbol regarding its size, relative 
position (bounding box coordinates) in the document image etc. 

In the third and final step, the system translates the recognition result into a 
meaningful character string satisfying the required criteria of a certain publication 
system, which can be used to recompose the MEs in the system. The method for 
symbol arrangement employs the format information stored against each symbol in 
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the second step as well as the knowledge of notational conventions of expressing 
mathematics in a document. 

The method for identifying MBs offers the option of storing the ME portion in 
picture mode for data storage. It also helps to create a database after scanning and 
interpreting a large collection of technical documents. On the other hand, storing the 
format information along with the coded form of the MEs also helps in other 
operations like browsing or automated retrieval where the expressions can be more or 
less accurately delineated and linked to the text itself It also helps in structured or 
hypertext representation of a document. 

This paper is organized as follows. In section-2, the results of quantitative survey 
on the relative abundance of MEs and their structural layout in technical documents 
are presented. Section-3 describes the procedure for detection of ME areas. Symbol 
recognition scheme has been described in section-4 while the technique for the re- 
composition of the MEs are described in section-5. Section-6 presents the test results. 



2 MEs in Printed Document: A Quantitative Survey 

Our approach for processing ME is based on statistical survey and hence it is 
expected to be robust and efficient. More than 10,000 document pages were manually 
scanned. The documents are drawn from various engineering and scientific books, 
journals, proceedings etc. We also studied softwares like LATEX [12] and Microsoft 
Equation 3.0 [13] that are commonly used for laying out MEs inside a document on 
Computers. 

The study on the relative abundance of the MEs in printed technical documents 
gives the results summarized as below: 

• Total number of pages scanned is 10,400. 

• Total number of pages containing at least one ME is 6,700. 

• Total number of MEs found is 1 1,820. 

• Average page size is 3 9 1 . 1 7-sq. cm. 

• Average ME size is 17.66-sq. cm. 

• The estimated Probability that a page contains at least one ME is 0.64. 

• The average number of MEs per page is 1.14. 

The last two figures show the high density of MEs in the technical documents. The 
study also highlights the following facts on the structural features of the MEs: 

• Most of the MEs (61%) have ME equation numbers at the right side of the MEs. 

• In 47% of the cases the MEs are printed in italic style and in 27% of the cases in 
boldface. 

This study reveals another important fact that the MEs are separated by white 
spaces which, in general, is wide enough to be distinguished from plain text region. 
This is supported by the following statistics: 

• Average white spacing between two text lines is 0.2 cm and between two text 
paragraphs, it is 0.27 cm. 

• Average white spaces above and below the ME are of height equals to 0.34 cm. 
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We obtained also the list of different symbols that appear in MEs. We classify 
these symbols into three groups: i) numerals, ii) English alphabet and words 
describing mathematical functions, as well as Greek alphabet, iii) mathematical 
symbols. 

During the statistical study we detected 100 mathematical symbols and 40 Greek 
letters. The most popular mathematical symbols and Greek letters with their % of 
occurrences are shown in Table- 1. 



Table 1. Mathematical Symbols and Letters 



SI. No. 


Symbol 


%of 

occurrences* 


21 


cz 


4 


22 


n 


4 


23 


V 


4 


24 


0 


4 


25 


3 


4 


26 


e 


4 


27 


a 


4 


28 


V 


4 


29 


d 


3 


30 




3 


31 




3 


32 


X 


3 


33 


V 


2 


34 


g 


2 


35 


% 


2 


36 


© 


2 


37 




2 


38 


5 


2 


39 




2 


40 


a 


2 



* Out of 11,820 expressions. 



SI. No. 


Symbol 


%of 

occurrences* 


1 


= 


94 


2 


-1- 


93 


3 


- (Minus) 


4 


/ 


5 


( 


60 


6 


) 


7 


Fraction 

Line 


51 


8 


[ 


35 


9 


] 


10 


{ 


20 


11 


} 


12 


< 


18 


13 


> 


14 


* 


15 


15 


I 


15 


16 


1 


12 


17 


- 


7 


18 


u 


5 


19 


n 


5 


20 


3 


5 



Table 2. Mathematical Keywords 



Keywords 


% of occurrences* 


max 


3 


min 


In 


2 


prob 


2 


avg 


2 



Keywords 


% of occurrences* 


Log 


5 


Exp 


4 


Sin 


4 


Cos 


Tan 



* Out of 11,820 expressions. 
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In the MEs, certain words are found which represent mathematical functions. These 
are called mathematical keywords. The topmost 10 keywords and their percentage of 
occurrences are given in Table-2. 



3 Detection of ME Areas 

MEs are generally mixed with text in documents. There are two ways in which MEs 
are found in documents: either as a separate line surrounded by wide white space, or 
as a part of a normal text line. So, the first step is to detect where the MEs are located 
in the document. Most of the related works mentioned earlier do not address this 
problem. Rather, they deal with an isolated ME. Lee and Wang [14] presented a 
method for extracting MEs in a text document. For this purpose they exploited some 
basic expression forms but did not provide any detail. 

In our approach, we check each text line to decide whether they contain any 
mathematical symbol listed in Table- 1. We adopt some clever approach for such 
checking to avoid false detection of mathematical symbols due to misrecognition. For 
example, sometimes letter ‘C’ may be confused as left parentheses ‘(’, letter ‘E’ may 
be confused as square brackef ‘[’, efc. To avoid such confusion for parentheses both 
the left and right parentheses are searched. For example, to decide that a text line 
contains square brackets both left ‘[’ and right ‘]’ brackets have to be detected. 
Presence of curly brackets and ‘}’ is also confirmed in a similar way. Some other 
similar rules guide this algorithm for searching mathematical symbols in a text line. 
Whenever a binary operator like ‘=’, ‘3-’, ‘x’, or ‘<’ etc. is located in a text line its 
presence is confirmed by checking left and right side of the operator as binary 
operator contain two operands one on its left and another on its right side. 

Once the presence of some mathematical symbols is confirmed in a text line say, T, 
it is decided that T contains an ME. At this stage, it is not confirmed whether T 
contains only ME (i.e. ME is printed as a separate line) or ME along with normal text 
(i.e. embedded ME). To resolve this confusion, we apply the knowledge extracted 
from our quantitative survey described in the last section. The survey reveals that the 
MEs that are not a part of normal text line are separated by white space, which are 
wide enough to be distinguished from other spacing such as the white spacing 
between lines or paragraphs etc. So, if T is surrounded by wide white spaces then it is 
decided that the ME is printed as a separate text line. 

We use another important property of MEs to detect them whenever they are in a 
separate line. Our quantitative survey reveals that in more than 60% cases MEs have 
equation numbers whenever they are in a separate line. So, if any equation number 
can be detected in T then immediately it is decided that T contains only ME instead of 
any normal text. Detection of equation numbers is relatively easy, as these numbers 
generally have some well defined structured. Normally, they are written at the 
extreme right side of the line, sometimes succeeded by series of dots or a straight line 
or blank spaces. 

On the other hand, if T is neither surrounded by wide white spaces nor it has any 
equation number then it is decided that T contains ME along with normal text. In such 
cases, ME area is detected and then extracted from T. Let Wi be the first word from 
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the left-hand side that contain one or more mathematical symbols in T. Construction 
of ME area is started by including Wi. Next the ME area grows towards both left and 
right side following certain rules. Two such rules are given below: 

• If W 1 contains only a binary operator then both the immediate left and right side 
words are included in the ME area. 

• Words adjacent to Wi (on immediate left and right) are included in the ME area 
provided they contain: 

- Any mathematical symbol 

- Superscript or subscripts 

- Single or a series of dots 

- Numerals 

Applying these rules each word included in an ME area is checked. Fig 1(a) shows 
a document containing both embedded and separate MEs. Fig. 1(b) shows the 
extracted ME areas. 



4,2. Rooi-mean^square recon^trwctwn ^rror 






Let P = Pi . pr be a component segment asso- 

ciated with a static stroke We define a point se- 


^ — Pi Pi ■■ ■ Pir 




quence F = sampled from Si that best 

correspond to ? in the followmg manner 


f*" = PiPl ■p'k 




1. case of straight-line segment 


P' e S; 




Jn this case, we locate F^Si such that 




d(p*»p'fe) = S'j), where Sj) denotes Euclid- 

ean peipendicular distance between point and 
line segment S^. 


d(Pi, p't) = d(Pt, Si), dfpk, Sj) 




2. case of arc 

In this case^ we locate P' € Sj such that p'h is the 


P'eSi 




intersectiori of arc and the line segment 

pjfift where is the center of 




Pi ^p'l 


Note that in either case^ we always have Pi = Pi 
nod as a result from our component segmen- 

tfltkiiL 

Based on the above description, we can concatenate 
point sequences stroke by stroke and component by 
component. Then we get two point sequences that 


Px~ Pa 




correspkand to each other at script level. 


f-PlPl -PH 




Let F « Pi^P2 ... Pm be the point sequence of a script 
and P — PlPj , pJjj be its correspondent in the recon- 
structed traces, the root-mean-square reconslruclion 


F - p'lpj 




ev ror at script level is debned as 


1 /] " , 




rmse=— — ^d^p„p„). 


(43) 


111-'' 

(43) 

where ff is the nomoalized height of the script. Thus, 
the error can he expressed in percentage compared 
with H. 


H \l M 1 





(a) 



(b) 



Fig. 1. Extraction of Mathematical Expressions 
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4 Symbol Recognition 



Design of a recognition engine for mathematical symbols is a difficult task because 
the engine has to deal with a large character set. The set consists of Roman and Greek 
letters, operator symbols with a variety of typefaces (normal, bold or italic). Different 
font sizes are used to designate superscripts, subscripts and limit expressions. To deal 
with this problem we divide the character set into two groups. The first group, 
group 1 includes the following 26 symbols: 

55 I 55 55 tty” tt^55 tt^55 tt|“55 ttJ55 tt^55 tt^55 

“<” “1” “u”“n”“c” “3” “D” 

“V” “X” “V” “g” “A” Fraction line 



The second group, group-2 includes the rest of the symbols given in section-2. 
Earlier we have discussed that ME areas are detected through recognition of 
mathematical symbols. We observe that the group-1 symbols have very high rate of 
occurrence, so error in recognizing the symbols of this group not only affects the 
overall symbol recognition rate but also the efficiency of the module that detects the 
ME areas. Hence, we use feature -based approach which is more flexible to size and 
style variation of the character font than the template based one for recognition of 
group-1 symbols. Moreover, these symbols have relatively simple shapes, so 
recognition through stroke/feature analysis is more efficient. 

On the other hand, group-2 mostly includes the Roman and Greek letters which 
have more complex stroke patterns. For recognition of such symbols we combine the 
positive aspects of feature based and template based approaches. A run number based 
normalized template matching technique [15] is used for recognizing the group-2 
symbols. 

A word is recognized inside a ME when more than one Roman character is found 
side by side and the inter-character gap is within a predefined threshold. If the 
recognition engine finds any word inside the ME it checks the list of mathematical 
keywords (discussed in section-2) for a quicker recognition of the word. 

Our run number based template matching technique is more or less invariant to 
scaling and insensitive to character style variations. But it is found to be sensitive to 
the italic style of the characters. We find that in 47% of the cases the MEs are printed 
in italic style. So, we apply an approach for the detection of italic characters [16] and 
then use our template matching technique on the slant-corrected characters. 

During recognition of the symbols the system stores some format information 
against each mathematical symbol regarding its size, relative position (bounding box 
coordinates) etc. along with its recognized shape name. These format information are 
used to categorize a symbol as superscript/ subscript, upper or lower limit etc. 



5 Arrangement of Symbols 

After character recognition, a ME is represented by a list of symbols in random order. 
So, we need to arrange these symbols into a character string satisfying the notational 
conventions of the 2-D language for mathematical expression. Blostein and 
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Grbavec [1] reviewed four approaches for symbol-arrangement analysis. They are (i) 
syntactic methods (ii) projection-profile cutting (iii) graph-rewriting and (iv) 
procedurally coded rules. 

In our approach, we first identify the significant spatial relationships among the 
symbols. For this purpose, we use the bounding-box coordinates, coordinates of the 
centroids and the size information of the symbols. Grammar rules are used to group 
the symbols into meaningful units. These grammar rules are made as general as 
possible. For example, the system covers 20 forms of integrals, including single 
integrals, line integrals, double (surface) integrals, and triple (volume) integrals, all 
with various combinations of limits. Similarly, 5 different types of sums with various 
combinations of limits are covered by the rules. 

To identify meaningful symbol groups in a ME we first order the symbols from left 
to right according to their x and y values of the bounding box coordinates. 
Superscripts, subscripts, upper or lower limits are identified by their position and size 
information. Next, grammar rules are applied to form meaningful units. Sometimes, 
confusion arises regarding the placement of some symbols. For example, in case of a 
dot alternatives like (i) a decimal point (ii) multiplication sign (iii) terminating 
symbol (i.e. full stop) (iv) sometimes series of dots are placed in between an ME and 
its number (i.e. equation number) or (v) noise are considered. 

Once the meaningful units are identified they are converted into a coded form. 
Coding of some MEs has been shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 2(a) and Fig. 2(c) show two MEs 
and their coded forms are shown in Fig. 2(b) and Fig. 2(d), respectively. 

X=a^+a^x + a^y -F ayy -F ayx^ -F -F. . . .-Fa^_jx" -F y nj 

(a) 

X = a <SUB> 0 </SUB> a <SUB> 1 </SUB> x a <SUB> 2 </SUB> y a 
<SUB> 3 </SUB> xy + a <SUB> 4 </SUB> x <SUP> 2 </SUP> a <SUB> 5 

</SUB> y <SUP> 2 </SUP> a <SUB> m-1 </SUB> x <SUP> n </SUP> 

a <SUB> m </SUB> y <SUP> n </SUP> <EQU NO> (1) </EQU NO> 

(b) 

L 

R(C) = j ^(x(s) - PJ^ + (y(s) - 2 

0 

(c) 

R(C) = <INTEGRATION> <UPLIM> L </UPLIM> <LOWLIM> 0 </LOWLIM> 
<SQRT> ( x(s) - P <SUB> X </SUB>) <SUP> 2 </SUP> ( y(s) - P <SUB> y 
</SUB>) <SUP> 2 </SUP> </SQRT> ds </INTEGRATION> <EQU NO> 2 </EQU 
NO> 



(d) 

Fig. 2. Coding of Mathematical Expressions 
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For coding of MBs we follow a coding scheme that has similarity with HTML 
code. The code uses abbreviated forms to indicate different meaningful groups. For 
example, the keyword <INTEGRATION> indicates the beginning of a mathematical 
operation called integration. </INTEGRATION> indicates the end of the operation. 
Similarly, <SUP>, <SUB>, <UPLIM>, <LOWLIM> indicate the beginning of 
superscript, subscript, upper limit, lower limit, respectively. <EQU NO> indicates the 
start of the equation number if it exists for an ME. 



6 Test Results 

Algorithms for detection of ME areas, recognition and arrangement of symbols have 
been tested on total 80 technical documents containing 82 MBs. Fig. 3 shows some of 
the test documents. Both clean and degraded versions of the documents are used. The 
degraded documents are generated by adding synthetic noise. The system 
performance is evaluated in terms of the performance of each module responsible for 
various processing. 

In 95% cases our algorithm for detecting ME areas properly finds the both the 
separate and embedded (mixed with text) MBs in a document. Only four MBs (out 
of 82) have not been properly identified. Two of them are embedded MBs. The rest 
two MBs have been missed because of the complicated structure of the documents. In 
these cases, our algorithm fails to analyze the document structure itself 

Earlier it is mentioned that the symbols {group-1 symbols) with high occurrence 
rate are recognized through stroke feature analysis. For recognition of other symbols a 
run-number based normalized template matching technique is used. Both the 
techniques show high accuracy in recognizing the symbols and the overall correct 
recognition rate is about 98.3%. Since group-1 symbols have relatively simple shapes 
than that of group-2 symbols, stroke feature analysis shows better result than the 
template matching technique. The errors in recognition are mainly due to (i) the 
character font drastically varies from the commonly used fonts (ii) poor quality of the 
document paper (iii) poor print quality etc. 

Rating of symbol arrangement approach is little bit difficult. Sometimes, wrong 
arrangement of few symbols may drastically change the meaning of the expression 
even after all other symbols are arranged properly. Hence, to evaluate the approach 
for symbol arrangement first one has to set a proper evaluation criteria. We emphasis 
on correct grouping of mathematical symbols. We rate our symbol arrangement 
approach by examining how many meaningful symbol groups out of all such groups 
in an ME are properly formed and arranged. We observe that our method for this 
purpose works well with 92% accuracy. The errors occur mainly due to (i) errors in 
symbol recognition stage (ii) unavailability of proper grammar rules to represent 
certain meaningful symbol groups (iii) complication in the structure of some MBs, 
etc. 

It is observed that our system for processing MBs is also efficient in term of 
execution time. It is implemented on a 166 MHz. Pentium machine with 32 MB Ram 
using ‘C’ programming language. Documents are scanned at a resolution of 300 dpi. 
On an average, the document images are of size 3000X2000 pixels. To process such a 
document the system on an average takes only 1 min. 6 seconds which also includes 
the time required for binarizing a gray-level image. 
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Fig. 3. Some of the test documents 
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7 Conclusions 

In this paper, we present a system for processing mathematical expressions in printed 
document. We propose an approach built upon the structural features and the formats 
of the expressions found in use in technical documents. Our method of finding the 
expressions in a document offers the option of creating a database of mathematical 
expressions after scanning a large volume of technical documents. To properly 
arrange the recognized symbols we use their bounding-box coordinates, size 
information and the coordinates of the centroids and apply some predefined grammar 
rules to form meaningful symbol groups. These grammar rules can easily be updated 
to accommodate any new form of such symbol groups. Proper arrangement of the 
symbols along with their size and style information helps in re-composing the MBs 
more faithfully. Moreover, the system outputs a coded version of the MBs that helps 
in converting a paper-based document into its hypertext version. 
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Abstract. Map mosaicking is to integrate two or more map images hav- 
ing a coincident area by computing the rotational angle, the vertical and 
horizontal distances a map image has to move to overlap the coincident 
area. A solution of the problem is represented as a point in the parame- 
ter space with three axes: one for the rotational angle and the others for 
the vertical and horizontal distances. We extract local features from each 
map image, match them to make feature pairs, and project the feature 
pairs onto the parameter space. Traditional approaches using parameter 
spaces have suffered from a huge search space and computing time, for 
they project all the feature pairs onto the parameter space and search 
solutions by iterative optimization methods. We propose a new method 
that can give a solution not projecting all the feature pairs onto the 
parameter space but search opportunistically in a Blackboard structure. 



1 Introduction 

When scanning a large map with a flat bed scanner that can scan only documents 
of restricted size, one should divide the map into several parts, scan them, and 
then integrate them by adequate methods. Map mosaicking can be considered as 
flnding coincident areas among these partitioned map images and computing the 
exact transformations among them. To do this manually, one should And some 
distinguishing marks on one map image, look for the same marks on another, and 
then overlap these two coincident marks. To mosaic map images automatically, 
one can follow the same strategy. In order to reduce computation, we used local 
features[l], rather than the pixels itself. The features should be consistently 
obtainable from map images regardless of rotation, scaling, and translation of 
map images. A feature from one map image and another feature from the other 
map image form a matched feature pair if they are coincident with each other. A 
matched feature pair implies a possible transformation between two map images. 

Finding the optimal transformation is performed on the set of matched fea- 
ture pairs. The matched feature pairs are positioned in the parameter space, 
which has axes of two translational parameters, one rotational parameter and one 
scaling parameter. The optimal transformation is expected to be at the location 
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where feature pairs densely exist. While early studies tried to find optimal trans- 
formation by procedural or mathematical methods [1,2], recent researchers [3,4] 
addressed that Hopfield neural networks showed good performances in finding 
the position representing the optimal transformation. All these approaches try to 
match all possible feature pairs and suffer from heavy computation. Kim et aZ[4]. 
used Discrete Hopfield neural network and Continuous Hopfield neural network 
to solve the search space problem. 

We propose a new map mosaicking method that can find the transformation 
solution with a reduced search space by an opportunistic search approach. We 
first extract local features from each map images, match them, and calculate the 
similarity between them. Then we compute transformations of matched feature 
pairs in order of their similarities, and position them on the parameter space as 
“points” . Two matched feature pairs with high similarities closely located in the 
parameter space imply high possibility of the transformations of the neighbor- 
ing positions being a solution transformation. These two matched feature pairs 
trigger the generation of a “cluster” at the middle of these two pairs in the pa- 
rameter space. The cluster is defined as a candidate for solution transformation 
and has a region of predefined size. If a new transformation computed from a 
matched feature pair is positioned close to the center position of a existing clus- 
ter, the transformation is included into the cluster. A cluster which has included 
sufficient transformations is verified to be the solution transformation. These 
procedures are executed opportunistically through a blackboard structure [5]. 

We examine the proposed method by applying it to mosaicking Korean Land 
Register Map scanned with a resolution of 200 dpi. The result shows that the 
proposed method can mosaic map images in a opportunistic way, and is appli- 
cable to mosaicking map images with small coincident areas. In this paper, we 
assume that there are only rotational and translational transformations between 
two map images. However, the proposed method can be extended to scaling 
transformations without fundamental modifications. 

2 Map Mosaicking Method Using Clusters in Parameter 
Space 

2.1 Feature Extraction 

Features extracted from map images are roads, crossroads, and districts[6]. Fig- 
ure 1 shows an example map image and the extracted feature information. 

A district feature represented by a polygon has several attributes: the lengths 
of roadsides, the directions of roadsides, the number of neighboring roads, and 
the widths of every neighboring roads. A road feature represented by a straight 
line has following attributes: the width of the road, the length of the road, the 
number of crossroads connected, and the number of connected roads of each 
crossroad. A crossroad feature has the number of connected roads, the widths 
of the each connected road, and the angles between connected roads. 

A feature has a vector representation for transformation computation. A road 
feature itself is a line and has a vector represented by two end points. A crossroad 
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Fig. 1. An example map image and the extracted feature information. 



feature has a vector that starts at the crossroad point and ends at the other end 
point of the widest connected road line. A district feature consists of several 
lines. So, any of these lines is used as a vector representation. 



2.2 Matching the Features 

Two features selected from each map image are matched and the similarity is 
computed when they are of same type and satisfy one of the three matching 
criteria. The coincident criterion is satisfied when two features fit exactly each 
other in all attributes. The partial criterion means that one feature is a part of 
the other. Two features sharing part of attributes satisfy the sharing criterion. 

Crossroad features can be matched only by coincident matching criterion. 
District features and road features can have all three matching criteria. Figure 2 
shows examples of matching criteria: in (a) two point features coincides in all 
attributes, in (b) one district feature is totally matched to part of the other 
district feature, and in (c) and (d) two road features share only half of attributes 
and satisfy sharing matching criterion. 

The similarity between features is computed differently depending on the 
kind of features and the matching criteria but the idea is that the value is 
between zero and unity, and a pair of similar features has a value close to unity. 
The similarity can be calculated easily by Eq. 1. In this equation, Ai means the 
ith attribute of the feature A of the first map image, and Bj means the jth 
attribute of the feature B of the second map image. Val(u) implies the value of 
an attribute. 



Sim{A, B) 



n 

matched attribute i, 



min(Fa/(Ai), Val{Bj)) 

. ma,x{V al{Ai) , Val{Bj)) 



( 1 ) 
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(c) (d) 

Fig. 2. Examples of matching criteria: (a) coincident criterion of crossroads, (b) 
partial criterion of districts, and (c) and (d) sharing criterion of roads. 



2.3 Computing Transformations from Matched Vector Pairs 

Assuming there is only rotational and translational (RT) transformation between 
two map images, we need a parameter space with three axes: dO axis for rotation 
angle, dX and dY for horizontal and vertical translation. Then a point (d6,dx,dy) 
implies an RT transformation. 

For a feature pair, we can compute a transformation between the two 
features[l]. If two matched features are represented in vector form as v{xi,y\), 
and w{x 2 ,y 2 ), the transformation (dO, dx, dy) is decided as Eq. 2, 3 and 4. 



d9 = l{v) — l{w) . 

dx = X 2 — {x\ cos dO — yi sin dO) . 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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dy = 1)2 — sin dO + yi cos d9) . (4) 

For a feature pair matched by the sharing matching criterion, many possible 
transformations exist because the two corresponding features can be matched 
by sliding manner. Figure 2 (c) and (d) show two extreme transformations of 
this case. 

The transformations of feature pairs matched by the coincident and partial 
matching criteria are computed in order of matching similarity, and represented 
as points in the parameter space on the corresponding positions. The transforma- 
tions of a feature pair matched by the sharing matching criterion are represented 
in the parameter space as a line. The line has two end points at positions cor- 
responding to two extreme transformations as in Figure 2 (c) and (d). A line 
on the parameter space is a set of possible transformations and it has less in- 
formation compared with a point representing an exact transformation. So, we 
compute intersections of the lines to find a transformation with more possibility, 
and represent them as points in the parameter space. 



2.4 Generating Clusters in Parameter Space 

Two close points in parameter space, each representing matched feature pair, 
trigger the generation of a cluster at the middle of these two points. The gener- 
ated cluster implies a candidate for the transformation solution supported by the 
two matched feature pairs, and includes these points as a supporting group. It 
is supposed that majority of points with high similarities are positioned densely 
at the position of the optimal transformation of the two map images. A clus- 
ter generated from two matched feature vector pairs with high similarities has 
relatively high possibility to be the transformation solution. 

It is not preferable to generate too many clusters that are congested closely 
for the sake of computation efficiency. To prevent this situation, a cluster has 
a prohibited region of predefined size, and the generation of new clusters is 
prohibited inside the regions of existing clusters. The size of the prohibited re- 
gion of clusters determines the precision of the transformation solution search. 
Figure 3(a) shows an example of generating a cluster from two points in the 
parameter space. In this figure, the inner circle shaded darkly implies the pro- 
hibited region and the outer circle shows the region in which the cluster takes 
points as its own supporting group. 

The cluster Ck to be generated from the two points pi and pj has a certainty 
factor CF{ck) as Eq. 5. In this equation, 66 and St are distances between two 
points in rotation axis and in translation surface in the parameter space respec- 
tively. And (f>d and 4>t are bias values in rotation axis and in translation surface in 
the parameter space respectively. The computed certainty factor shows a value 
closer to unity when two seed points are close to each other and have larger 
similarities. The certainty factor value determines when the cluster should be 
generated. The usage of the certainty factor is explained in Chap. 3 in detail. 
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(a) (b) 

Fig. 3. Examples of a cluster in the parameter space : (a) the generation of 
cluster CLUSTERO from point POINT2 and POINTS, (b) the growth of CLUS- 
TERO 



C'F(cfe) 
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2.5 Growth of Clusters 

If a cluster is generated near a existing point or a new point is positioned near the 
center of a existing cluster, the cluster can include the point into its supporting 
group. The probability of a cluster being a solution increases by including points 
into supporting group. The support value defined below determines whether 
a point in the parameter space should be included into a cluster or not. The 
support which point pi has for cluster Ck is given by Eq. 6. It measures how 
strong a point supports a cluster. It shows a value close to unity when the 
certainties of pi and Ck are large and the distance between them is small. 



SuppXck) = Sim{pi) X CF{ck) ^ ^ ~ ■ (®) 

Clusters centered at a position where a large amount of points with high sim- 
ilarities are densely located will grow fast, because points with large similarities 
and close to centers of the clusters have large supporting values for the clusters 
and will be included early in the computation. 

2.6 Cluster Verification 

A sufficiently grown cluster is determined to be a solution transformation through 
the feature comparison. We call this procedure cluster verification. To decide 
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Fig. 4. (a) Composed feature map image and (b) features engaging into the 
verification 



which cluster to verify, we defined the competency. The competency of a clus- 
ter Ck is close to unity when the certainty factor of the cluster is close to unity 
and the supporting group is large as in Eq. 7. Here, S{ck) is the number of points 
in the supporting group of Ck and T is the number of matched feature pairs. 

Compick) = CF{ck) X . (7) 

In the cluster verification procedure, competencies of all clusters are com- 
pared and the cluster with the largest competency value is selected. To verify a 
cluster, the features of one map image as Figure 1(b) is rotated and translated 
onto the features of the other by the transformation designated by the center 
of the cluster. Overlapped region exists on the composed feature map image as 
Figure 4 (a). Then, each feature of one map lying on the overlapped region is 
matched one to one with the corresponding feature of the other map. Verifi- 
cation result is computed with feature pairs matched for verification. Different 
from the similarity computation in Section 2.2, verification result is computed 
by Euclidean distance between matched line segments of each matched feature 
pair, and given as Eq. 8. In this equation, (f>d is a sufficiently large bias value and 
d{fi,gj) is minimal Euclidean distance between feature fy of one map and gj of 
the other. 



matched feature pair fi , gj ^ ' 

The search for transformation solution is finished when the cluster verification 
result is greater than a predefined threshold. For further reliability, one map 
image is transformed onto the other and pixel level similarity is computed. 
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3 Opportunistic Search Using Blackboard Structure 

The proposed map mosaicking method is implemented by using blackboard 
structure to take advantage of the opportunistic reasoning characteristics. The 
hierarchical data structure in the proposed map mosaicking method is com- 
posed of map images, features extracted from the map images, matched feature 
pairs which is represented as points in the parameter space, clusters in parameter 
space, and the solution transformation. Figure 5 shows the blackboard structure. 
In this figure, a horizontal line designates a layer of hierarchical data structure 
and the arrows represent knowledge sources. Each knowledge source takes infor- 
mation from the layer where the arrow starts and puts the results on the layer 
where the arrow ends. 

We use following 5 knowledge sources: Point Generator, Cluster Genera- 
tor, Cluster Grower, Cluster Verifier, and Stopper. Each knowledge source is 
composed of a precondition that determines whether the knowledge source is 
applicable at the situation, and a body that executes appropriate computation. 
In our implementation, all preconditions of knowledge sources show their pri- 
ority values on the basis of current blackboard condition, and the controller of 
the blackboard system chooses a knowledge source that shows largest priority 
value. The chosen knowledge source does its job and returns the result to the 
blackboard. 

In the blackboard structure, it is very important to define the priorities of 
knowledge sources. The point generator takes the greatest value among similarity 
values of matched feature pairs as its priority value, and the cluster generator 
takes the certainty factor of the cluster to be generated as its priority value. And 
the cluster grower takes the largest value among support values that points have 
for clusters. The priority value of cluster verifier takes into account the number 
of points in the supporting group of the cluster to be verified and is defined as 
Eq. 9. In this equation, CFbest cluster and Sbest duster are the certainty factor and 
the number of points in supporting group of a cluster with maximal competency 
value respectively. The precondition value is close to unity when the certainty 
factor of the cluster is close to unity and the number of points in supporting group 
is large. The priority value of the stopper has unity when the cluster verification 
result is greater than a predefined threshold or when there is no solution even 
after predefined trial of cluster verification and it has zero otherwise. 



When the search for the solution transformation is finished and there is a 
solution transform, we integrate the two map images by rotating and translating 
one map image onto the other. The integrated map image may be used for 
mosaicking with another map image via the same method. 



Preconditioncv = {CFtest duster) ^ 



(9) 
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Fig. 5. The blackboard structure for the opportunistic map mosaicking 



4 Experimental Results 

Korean Land Register Maps are used in the experiment. The map image is 
scanned with the resolution of 200 dpi and in 256 gray levels. The district infor- 
mation, which is represented in light gray color because it is originally in yellow 
color, is recognized first. Parallel lines between neighboring districts are recog- 
nized as roads. And finally the intersection points of elongated road lines are 
recognized as crossroads[6,7,8]. The experiment was done on Intel Pentium Pro 
PC of 200 MHz with the operating system Linux 2.0. 

Figure 6, 7 and 8 show the examples of the experiment. In each figures, (a), 
(c) are map images, and (b), (d) are feature images extracted from (a) and 
(c) respectively. Using the proposed mosaicking method, the integrated feature 
image (e) is obtained by the solution transformation, and the mosaicked map 
image is shown in (f). Characteristics of problems are given in Table 1 

The summary of the results of Problem 1, 2 and 3 is shown in Table 2. In 
Problem 1, one can guess the solution easily because of the outstanding local 
features such as a crossroad. With the proposed method, it takes a lot of compu- 
tation time in preprocessing and similarity computation because there are many 
district, road, and crossroad features despite its small image sizes. And it takes 
relatively small portion of time in the opportunistic search processing because 
there are large coincident area and maybe because there are many feature pairs 
matched with high similarities. 

In Problem 2, human may feel it hard to find the solution because of little 
coincident area. Only 18.0 seconds were taken in preprocessing and similarity 
computation because of small number of features. Large part of processing time 
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Table 1. Characteristics of Problem 1, Problem 2 and Problem 3. 



Probleml 


Image 

Size 


Number of 
District 


Number of 
Road 


Number of 
Crossroad 


Mapl 


600 X 716 


17 


26 


12 


Map2 


600 X 716 


19 


30 


13 


Problem2 










Mapl 


808 X 409 


9 


11 


5 


Map2 


900 X 600 


24 


35 


7 


Problem3 










Mapl 


582 X 732 


20 


33 


18 


Map2 


782 X 600 


23 


36 


15 



Table 2. Experimental results of Problem 1, Problem 2 and Problem 3. 





Problem 1 


Problem 2 


Problem 3 


Solution Transformation 
{d9 : degree, 
dx and dy : pixel) 


de-. -13.25 
dx\ -260.45 
dy. 485.30 


dO: 2.21 
dx: -172.04 
dy. -597.73 


d6: 0.17 
dx: 143.18 
dy: -239.22 


^ of Points in Parameter Space 


22 


53 


10 


fy of Clusters in Parameter Space 


4 


18 


7 


^ of Clusters Verified 


1 


7 


3 


Total Time (TA-I-TB) (second) 


42.2 


39.0 


44.0 


Preprocessing Time -I- 
Similarity Calculation(TA) (second) 


31.0 


18.0 


37.0 


Time Elapsed in 

Opportunistic Search(TB) (second) 


11.2 


21.0 


7.0 


# of Execution of Knowledge Sources 


55 


178 


28 



was spent in opportunistic search phase trying to verify 7 clusters in parameter 
space. However, one can expect that it will not be possible to find the solution 
without the sharing matching criterion defined in this paper. 

In Problem 3, because there are very large coincident area and many co- 
incident features, it took less time in opportunistic search compared to other 
examples. One can see this from the fact that there are 10 points and 7 clusters 
in parameter space. This means that most of the transformations are congested 
closely. 

5 Conclusion 

We proposed a map mosaicking method using clusters in the parameter space 
and the opportunistic search approach. We showed that the proposed method 
can find the transformation solution with a reduced search space compared to 
that of conventional methods using parameter spaces. We adopted a blackboard 
structure in building the system and realizing the opportunistic search method. 
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By defining “clusters”, we were able to manage candidates for transformation 
solutions, and get a solution transformation with small amount of computation. 
By using the sharing matching criterion, mosaicking map images that have rel- 
atively small coincident area was made possible. 

In this paper, we dealt with only two partitioned map images. To integrate 
more than two images, we can follow the same method discussed previously. 
First, we select another partitioned map which have coincident area with the 
previously mosaicked map. Second, we extract features from the selected map. 
And we finally apply the same method to the newly generated feature map and 
the formerly composed feature map as in figure 6(e), 7(e) and 8(e). These steps 
would be continued until all the partitioned map images are integrated together. 

Careful readers may find out that our method is not for searching the “opti- 
mal” transformation because we define the prohibited region of a cluster of fixed 
size. However, we can insist that finding suboptimal transformation solution in 
short time is more helpful for map mosaicking applications than finding opti- 
mal solution with large computation because map images are generally large in 
size. Furthermore the precision required by an application can be achieved by 
changing the size of the prohibited region of the cluster. 

The opportunistic approach used in this paper is applicable to object recog- 
nition, image mosaicking, and also to image registration, in case that robust 
features are available. 
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Fig. 6. Examples of the experiment : Problem 1 
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(e) 



(f) 



Fig. 7. Examples of the experiment : Problem 2 
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Fig. 8. Examples of the experiment : Problem 3 
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Abstract. This paper describes an Extended Split Detection Method 
that can hierarchically segment a macliine-printed page image with a 
complex layout into smaller layout elements. The method performs 
piecewise-linear segmentation using many kinds of separator elements 
such as field separators, lines, edges of figures, and edges of white 
background areas. Furthennore, tliis method represents an analyzed lay- 
out of a hierarcliical stmcture in a tree data stracture, in which all nodes 
are traversed according to the simple rules for generating the reading 
sequence. We demonstrated tliat the new method increases the correct 
character line segmentation rate by 15.5%, to 95.5%, and we achieved a 
correct reading sequence generation of 88. 1%. 



1 Introduction 

We have been producing more and more electronic documents. Some of them are 
transported as electronic mail or generated by digital publishing tools. Documents in 
electronic forms can be easily retrieved by text search and can be reused for other 
documents. They sometimes can be macliine-translated into otlier languages or spoken 
by computers. There is a great demand to obtain the same benefits from paper docu- 
ments that can be obtained from electronic ones. To solve this, it is important not only 
to precisely recognize machine-printed characters but also to analyze the layout 
stractme of a printed document. Accurate understanding of hierarchical document 
layout can enable the correct extraction of the reading sequence from a paper docu- 
ment and can provide paper documents with the versatile benefits of electronic docu- 
ments. Many methods have been proposed for analyzing document layout. Kise [2] 
and Okamoto [8] proposed methods that regard large white background regions as 
separators and segment images by using them. Jain [3] proposed a method which uses 
textme featmes and discriminates character regions from the others. Though most of 
the proposed methods aim at exact extraction of complicated layout components such 
as character lines and figures, the reading sequence of the document cannot be repro- 
duced from only a set of layout components, but must be manually edited with great 
effort by an operator. 
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In order to address this problem, it is essential not only to segment a document im- 
age into layout components, but also to extract a hierarchical structure of the layout 
objects [1]. Tsuji [4] proposed a method named the split detection method, which 
hierarchically segments an image based on pixel projection patterns and reproduces a 
hierarchical layout structure according to the recursive segmentation of the layout 
objects. However, this method cannot segment intricate layout objects because it di- 
vides layout objects by a straight line in every segmentation. 

We propose a method which expands on the split detection method. It uses piece- 
wise-linear segmentation as well as straight-line segmentation and can analyze a com- 
plicated layout structure in order to reproduce a hierarchical layout structure which is 
represented as a layout tree. Reading sequence analysis from the extracted hierarchical 
layout structure is also described. 



2 Split Detection Method 

The split detection method segments a document image (from a page to layout objects 
such as columns, blocks, and character lines) into subregions in the recursive seg- 
mentation manner [4,9]. The recursive segmentation process generates a tree that 
represents the hierarchical layout structure of segmented layout objects. 

The Split Detection Method calculates the possibility of a split which divides a re- 
gion into subregions and detemiines the directions and locations of splits by using 
rules based on both periodicity T and separability measurement 77 (cf Fig. 2) [4]. 

Periodicity T is defined as the average of distances between neighboring peaks in 
a projection pattern. Separability measurement 77 is obtained from the Fisher ratio 
when a partial projection pattern including two neighboring peaks is regarded as a 
probability distribution. 




Fig. 1. Layout analysis by hierarchical segmentation. 
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Fig. 2. Segmentation on projection pattern. 



The separability measure of a gap between two neighboring peaks in tlie projection 
pattern represents the likelihood of the gap being a split in the layout object. As shown 
in Fig. 2, when periodicity ~ is observed in the projection pattern along the vertical 
axis, the periodicity ~ is used to detect split candidates with vertical orientation. 
Tliis is based on the mle tliat a wliite gap between blocks must be wider titan tire gaps 
between cliaracter lines. In die example in Fig. 2, die gap in die projecdon pattern 
along the horizontal axis was detected as a split, because the gap was wider tlian the 
periodicity of the projection padem along die vertical axis. 

In order to detect splits, diis method estimates character sizes and the widtlis of 
gaps between characters, character lines, and blocks. Therefore tliis mediod is robust 
against these variations. Because tliis method recursively detects splits from a whole 
docmnent page to subregions, it can easily extract die liierarcliical layout stmcture of 
the document page. Tliis is accomplished under the condition tliat the document is 
arranged according to the ordinary typeserting rules such as. die width of the inter- 
block gap > die width of the inter-cliaracter-line gap > the width of the inter-character 
gap. 




(a) 




Fig. 3. Errors in the split detection metliod. (a) Enclosed text, (b) Complex block arrangement 
mixture of vertical and horizontal typesetting j . (c) Mixture of heterogeneous text (non- 
rectangular text areas). 



But because gaps in projecdon padems are used to detect split candidates, when the 
region is enclosed by field separators as shown in Fig. 3 (a), the gap wliich corre- 
sponds to the correct split is not detected and the correct split is therefore missed. 
Furthermore, where heterogeneous layout objects are as intricate as those shown in 
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Fig. 3 (b) and Fig. 3 (c), incorrect segmentation results are obtained because periodic- 
ity or separability measurement can not be correctly estimated from the projection 
patterns. 



3 Extended Split Detection Method 

3.1 Concept and Outline of the Proposed Method 

The proposed method uses several kinds of separator elements as well as splits, which 
are used in the split detection method. They are field separators, edges of layout ob- 
jects, large white background regions, and so on. The conventional split detection 
method has only to select the widest split from the segmenting region recursively in 
order to extract the hierarchical layout structure from a document image. However, 
when many separator elements are used for the segmentation of a document, they 
generate many possible segmented subregions in terms of combinations of separator 
elements. In order to extract the correct hierarchical layout structure from the docu- 
ment image, we have to select the most important separator elements from a segment- 
ing region and segment this region into subregions. However, the kind of separator 
elements that should be selected depends on the kinds of segmenting regions and 
segmented subregions. For example, we should use the periodicity of character lines in 
order to segment a text block into character lines. However, we don't use the periodic- 
ity of the blocks but use field separators and large white regions as keys to segregate a 
title and text blocks from a document page. 

To solve these requirements, we propose the new document layout analysis method 
described below (cf Fig. 4.). The details of the processes used in the method are de- 
scribed after section 3.2. 

Step 1 Separator element detection 

Objects are detected in this step, such as (1) field separators, (2) large white back- 
ground regions, (3) figures, tables, and photograph regions, and (4) the borders of the 
segmenting regions. All of them as well as splits which are extracted by using the split 
detection method are called separator elements. 

Step 2 Subregion candidate generation 

Suppose that a region in a document is segmented into subregions. Initially, a region is 
the whole document image. The process generates subregion candidates enclosed by a 
set of separator elements. 

Step 3 Segmentation rule selection 

The subregion candidates are classified into columns, blocks, character lines, etc., 
according to the feature values which are extracted from them. The class of the region 
in the segmentation is already known because it was obtained during the previous 
segmentation. Then the segmentation rules and their parameter values are selected 
depending on the class of the region and the classes of subregion candidates. Further- 
more, the conventional split detection method is applied to subregion candidates and 
generated splits are stored as a kind of separator element. 
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Step 4 Separator element verification 

This process compares feature values extracted from subregion candidates and sepa- 
rator elements that have parameter values with the selected segmentation rules in order 
to verify the subregions and separator elements. If separator elements are accepted, the 
subregions divided by the separator elements are registered under that node in the tree 
of the hierarchical layout structure, which indicates the region in the segmentation. If 
the registered subregions are not character lines, each of the subregions is regarded as 
a region for segmentation and processes in Step 2, 3, and 4 are recursively executed. 



Step 5 Reading sequence analysis 

All over the hierarchical layout structure, nodes which have the same parent node are 
sorted based on their positions and character line directions included in the regions 
corresponding to the individual nodes. 

We describe the process in each step in detail below. 



Step 1 Separator element detection 



Step 1 Sub-region candidate generation] 



Step 3 Segmentation rule selection 



Step 4 Separator element verification 




checked all leav(^2— 

. Hierarchical.layoutj 
fsTnintiire generation 
Step 5 Reading sequence analysis 



Fig. 4. Processing flow of Extended Split Detection Method. 



3.2 Separator Element Detection (Step 1) 

Separator elements are extracted in the split and merge manner [5-7] from an input 
image. First, connected components are extracted from the reduced image with four 
times lower resolution than the original. As found in the example shown in Fig. 5 (a), 
some characters are combined together. Almost all pixels in the photograph area be- 
long to a component. 

Then, a feature vector is extracted from the part of the original image inside the 
bounding rectangle area which corresponds to each connected component in the re- 
duced image. It is made up of a black pixel density, an area, a line density, etc. The 
feature vectors of the connected components are classified into a photograph class, a 
field separator class, a character class, and so on. Every class has its reference vector 
and the decision function was designed based on the Mahalanobis distance in the 
feature domain. Roughly speaking, a photograph class has a large black-pixel-density. 
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A character class has a small black-pixel-density and a relatively large line density as 
well as a small width or a small height because its features are extracted from the 
original image with fine resolution. Here, an initial tree data structure is constructed; 
the root node which indicates the whole document image and all the connected com- 
ponents are registered with their classes as child nodes of the root node. 

Next, we detect separator elements using connected components with feature vec- 
tors. 

Large white regions are extracted using the same method Okamoto [3] proposed. 
The white rectangles in Fig. 5 (b) indicate these regions. They become a kind of sepa- 
rator element. 

Field separators of straight lines are easily detected as combinations of very thin 
connected components. Dotted lines and decorated field separators have periodic 
patterns which include small connected components of equal size. The edges of block 
areas such as photographs, tables, and figures are also determined as kinds of separa- 
tor elements. 

Examples of detected separator elements are indicated by the bold boxes in 
Fig. 5 (b). 




Fig. 5. Separator element detection, (a) Low resolution image (reduced image), (b) Separator 
element detection result. 



3,3 Hierarchical Layout Structure Generation (Steps 2-4) 

After extracting separator elements the process can extract a hierarchical structure 
from a document image and represent it in a tree data structure. In order to hierarchi- 
cally divide a document image, we have to adaptively select the best region borders at 
each level of the hierarchy. The conventional split detection method selects the widest 
white straight gap as the best split. However, we increased the number of kinds of 
separator elements and extended straight splits to the piecewise linear borders of re- 
gions. Therefore, in order to select the most important separator elements, the process 
has to change segmentation imles according to both the classes of the segmenting re- 
gions and the classes of the segmented subregions. By estimating the classes of re- 
gions before and after segmentation, the proposed method can select segmentation 
mles and their parameter values that adapt to the classes of the regions. 
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(1) Subregion Candidate Generation (Step 2) 

Every separator element is extended in its lengthwise direction until it meets other 
objects. Extended separator elements are traced in the region before segmentation, and 
partial regions which are enclosed by separator elements are detected as subregion 
candidates. 



(2) Subregion Segmentation Rule Selection (Step 3) 

Detected subregion candidates are classified into region classes; for example, a char- 
acter line class, a line segment class, a block class, an undefined region class, a region 
of blocks class, and a region of an undefined region and blocks class. 

First, separator elements are removed from the subregion candidate. Pixel values in 
the subregion candidate are projected onto the horizontal axis and the vertical axis. 
Accumulated pixel values are represented in a one-dimensional pattern which is called 
a proj ection pattern. 

From the obtained projection patterns, those features are extracted for subregion 
classification. These are the periodicity and intervals of peaks in the projection pat- 
tern, white space width, and so on. Classification of the subregions is carried out ac- 
cording to the rule base with extracted features. For example, a subregion should be 
classified into a block class if it has a periodicity whose pitch is as large as the char- 
acter size in its projection pattern. Otherwise, it is classified into an undefined region 
class. 

The classes of the subregion candidates are obtained in the above method. And the 
class of the region in the current segmentation is known because it is a document page 
class if this segmentation is the first one; otherwise, the region class is obtained during 
the upper-level segmentation. 



(3) Separator Element Verification (Step 4) 

Region features and separator features are used to verify the segmentation concerning 
a region and its subregions. Region features are described above as periodicity of each 
projection pattern and so on. Separator features consist of a length, a width, a direc- 
tion, and so on. 

The region features and the separator features are examined according to the rule 
selected based on the region classes. For example, if width of separator elements are 
wider than the period of the projection pattern of each subregion, the subregions are 
designated as blocks and the separator elements are designated as spaces between the 
blocks. 

If the segmentation is determined, the child nodes which indicate the subregions are 
generated under the parent node which indicates the region before segmentation in the 
hierarchical layout structure. And the connected components belonging to each subre- 
gion are moved to the descendant nodes of the child nodes. 

An example of a hierarchical layout structure extraction is shown in Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 6. Process example for the extended split detection method. 

Rectangles in the upper part of Fig. 6 (a) show the minimum bounding rectangles of 
the connected components. The lower part of Fig. 6 (a) is a tree which represents an 
initial tree of a hierarchical layout structure. Leaf nodes that corresponds to connected 
components are directly connected to the root node that correspond to a page image. 

Then the separator element is detected. The bold line (1) in Fig. 4 (b) indicates a 
large white region, and (2) indicates a dotted line. Both are extracted as separator 
elements. At this time, the two separator elements are registered in the tree as nodes. 
The node of the dotted line has many child nodes which indicate dots. The node of the 
white region has no child node. 

After tracing adjacent separator elements, regions enclosed by the separator ele- 
ments are extracted as subregion candidates (cf Fig. 6 (c)). Leaf nodes under the node 
of the region in the current segmentation are connected to one of the new nodes ac- 
cording to their positions. 

The segmentation process enables intricate regions to be correctly segmented. It is 
applied to each subregion recursively and the hierarchical layout structure is generated 
from the whole page image (cf Fig. 6 (d)). 



3,4 Reading Sequence Analysis (Step 5) 



Once a hierarchical layout structure is extracted, the reading sequence analysis is 
carried out by sorting nodes in the generated layout tree. 
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Fig. 7. Reading sequence analysis, (a) Reading sequence (rectangle: block, number: reading 
sequence, arrow: character line direction), (b) Tree data for hierarchical layout structure. 



For the case where child nodes belong to the character line class whose direction is 
vertical and their parent node is in the block class, character lines are sorted from right 
to left depending on their position. 

For the case where child nodes belong to the character line class whose direction is 
horizontal and their parent node is in the block class, character lines are sorted in 
descending order from top to bottom. 

When either the parent node is not in the block class or child nodes are not in the 
character line class, if leaf nodes under the child nodes are in the character line class 
with vertical orientation then the child nodes are sorted from right to left and then 
from top to bottom. If the leaf nodes are in the character line class with horizontal 
orientation, the child nodes are sorted from left to right and from top to bottom. This 
operation is applied to every set which consists of a parent node and its child nodes 
and obtains a geometrically adequate reading sequence. 

Field separators of straight lines are easily detected as combinations of very narrow 
connected components. Dotted lines and decorated field separators have periodic 
patterns which include small connected components of equal size. The edges of block 
areas such as photographs, tables, and figures are also determined as kinds of separa- 
tor elements. 

Examples of detected separator elements are indicated by the bold boxes in 
Fig. 5 (b). 
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4 Experiment 

We examined the effectiveness of the proposed method using twenty-four newspaper 
images. The images were printed in multi-column and complex layouts and they in- 
clude figures, photographs, and tables with texts. 

Tested images included 2770 character lines, of which 2646 were extracted cor- 
rectly. Therefore, the recall ratio was 95.5%. Furthermore, 15 character lines were 
extracted from figure regions and noises by mistake. This means that the precision 
ratio was 99.4%. 68 out of 71 photograph regions (95.8%) were extracted cor- 
rectly. 2442 character lines (88.1%) were correctly soiled in the reading sequence. 
Here, the regions such as figures, captions of figures, and boxed articles were ex- 
cluded from the examination of reading sequence generation because the reading 
order of these regions was ambiguous. 

Examples of the layout analysis results are shown in Fig. 8. In Fig. 8 (a), text re- 
gions located at the center and left-bottom position were extracted correctly. The 
reading sequence was also obtained correctly. In the left-bottom part of Fig. 8 (b), a 
region of horizontal character lines broke into a region of vertical character lines, but 
the blocks were segmented correctly. 

Over-segmentations were observed in the block where all the horizontal character 
lines accidentally had white spaces in the same horizontal position. The block was 
incorrectly segmented into the two parts. There were also under-segmentation errors 
because of the separator element detection failure. 

Figure 9 is an example of a document in which the reading sequence is difficult to 
analyze. Because a figure and a title broke into the text block, the two character lines 
have the possibility to follow on the end of the second character line in the right-top 
block, as shown by the two arrows in Fig. 9. Linguistic information is required to 
solve this problem. 



.J liJ 




(a) (b) 



Fig. 8. Layout analysis results of the proposed method (The numbers in the figures 
indicate the reading sequences.) 
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Fig. 9. An example of reading sequence analysis error. 




5 Conclusion 

We proposed a document layout analysis method which can hierarchically segment a 
document image into regions not only by using straight lines but also by using piece- 
wise-linear borders. This enables intricate regions to be segmented. Furthermore, this 
method can generate a reading sequence of segmented blocks from the extracted hier- 
archical layout structure. Experiments using newspaper images demonstrated the accu- 
racy of the proposed method. Without using character recognition, 95.5% of the char- 
acter lines were correctly extracted which was a 15.5% increase compared to the con- 
ventional method. The precision ratio was 99.4%. Without character recogni- 
tion, 88.1% of character lines were correctly sorted in the reading sequence. 

We will improve the recall and precision of the document layout analysis method 
by using character recognition and linguistic processing. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a projection based method for segmenting handwrit- 
ten Chinese characters in form documents with known structures. In the preproces- 
sing phase, a noise removal method is proposed that preserves stroke connections 
and character edge points. In the character segmentation phase, the projection pro- 
file analysis method is used to segment a text line image into projection blocks. In 
addition, projection blocks are classified into one of four types: mark, half-word, 
single-word, and two-word. Large blocks are then split and small blocks are merged. 

In addition, an OCR system is adopted to eliminate errors resulting from the inap- 
propriate merging of Chinese numerical characters with other characters. As for 
1319Chinese characters are testedduringourexperiments,thecorrect segmentation 
rates of 92.34% and 91.76% are obtained with and without the OCR module. 

Keywords:Noise removal, Projectionprofileanalysis, Formdocumentprocess- 
ing, Character segmentation. Optical character recognition. 

1. Introduction 

Organizations receive many form documents daily, and processing these form 
documents requires much human effort. Automatic form document processing systems 
can reduce the human effort involved and increase efficiency. A typical automatic doc- 
ument processing system typically consists of six modules: preprocessing, document 
layout analysis, character segmentation, feature extraction, character recognition, and 
content understanding [5]. 

Character segmentation has long been a critical topic in document analysis. The 
performance of a character segmentation process significantly affects recognition re- 
sults of an OCR (optical character recognition) system. A typical form document nor- 
mally consists of three components: form frames, label fields, and data fields. In this 
paper, we present a projection based character segmentation algorithm for extracting 
handwritten characters from input form data fields. The form structures are assumed 
here to be known, i.e., form frames and label fields with printed characters have been 
extracted. 

Although many systems have been proposed for recognizing printed documents 
[1] [2] [3] [4], only a few were designed for recognizing handwritten documents. The 
difficulties of the segmentation of handwritten Chinese characters include the follow- 
ing: (1) skewed and curved text lines, (2) different sizes of characters mixed in a text 
line, and (3) ill-separated characters. Figure 1 presents several examples which are dif- 
ficult for character segment. 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 



Fig. 1 Sample charactres which are difficult for character segment. 

Three strategies have been proposed for character segmentation [6]: dissection, 
recognition-based segmentation, and holistic methods. Among the methods proposed 
for character extraction, Lu [7] presented an overview of machine printed character 
segmentation. The investigation described various methods for segmenting machine 
printed characters. Seni and Choen [8] proposed an external word segmentation method 
for separating lines of unconstrained handwritten texts into words. Chiang and Yu [9] 
presented an iterative character segmentation method for irregularly formatted Chinese 
documents. In their method, they estimated parameters using an iterative merging algo- 
rithm. Lecolinet and Moreau [10] proposed an approach adopting characters pre-recog- 
nition, which detects connected components of single, connected, or broken characters. 
Lu and Shridhar [11] surveyed literature related to character segmentation for handwrit- 
ten words. 

Projection profile analysis and connected component analysis are two widely 
used dissection methods. By considering the speed and complexity, we adopt the pro- 
jection profile analysis method for segmenting handwritten characters. The proposed 
system consists of four phases: preprocessing, document layout analysis and text line 
extraction, character segmentation, and post-editing. 

In the preprocessing phase, we perform the Niblack [12] binarization operation 
and remove noises in the image. Data fields are then extracted according to the input 
form structure. In the character segmentation phase, either the horizontal or the vertical 
projection operation is performed according to the form structures of the extracted data 
fields. Next, the parameters are estimated for classifying projection blocks into differ- 
ent categories. The splitting and merging operations are then performed on blocks 
which are too large and blocks which are too small to satisfy the defined constraints. 
After all data fields are processed, users can examine the segmentation results through 
a graphical user interface. If any mis-segmentation has occurred, the users can modify 
the segmentation results through the user interface. 

This study makes the following assumptions. (1) The data fields of input form 
structures are defined with respect to registration points. (2) The structures of all the 
form documents to be processed are known in advance. (3) Each data field contains only 
one text line. Situations in which more than one text line appears in a data field, are left 
for future research. 
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The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the methods used 
for preprocessing and text line extraction. Section 3 presents the proposed character 
segmentation method. Next, Section 4 provides a revision of the segmentation process 
and the re-segmentation function. Section 5 summerizes the experimental results, and 
those results are discussed as well. Conclusions are finally drawn in Section 6. 

2. Form Document Preprocessing 

2.1 Form Image Binarization 

We use the adaptive method proposed by Niblack [12] to binarize input docu- 
ments. The mean and standard deviation of an n X n window (n = 5 in our experi- 
ments) centered on pixel i in an image are initially computed, denoting them as mearii 
and stddevi respectively. A threshold T for this window is then calculated according to 
the formula: T = k x mearii -I- stddevi, where k is 0.02. If the gray level of the pixel 
is greater than the threshold T, the pixel is set to white. Otherwise, the pixel is set to 
black. This operation is executed on every pixel in the gray scale image. Figure 2 illus- 
trates the differences between the global thresholding and adaptive methods. 




(a) (b) (c) 

Fig. 2. Binarization results, (a) Original images, (b) Global thresholding results, (c) Niblack re- 
sults. 

2.2 Noise Removal 

Mask filtering and small connected component removal are two commonly used 
noise removal methods. Mask filtering checks the black pixels count in an « x n win- 
dow and removes the black pixels if the count is smaller than a given threshold. Mask 
filtering is limited in that image edge points are frequently deleted. 

To eliminate the drawbacks of mask filtering, we present a novel noise removal 
operation. The whole image is scanned from top to bottom, and left to right. For each 
black pixel in the binarized image, we check the pixels in a 3 X 3 window around it. 
If none of the 8-neighbors of the target pixel are black, we mark the target pixel as an 
isolated noise and remove it. If more than one of the 8-neighboring pixels are black, 
the following operations are performed in a 5 X 5 window. 

(1) For each black pixel, P, if there are fewer than six black pixels in the 8-neighbor- 
hood of P and these black pixels have no black 8-neighbors in the outer ring, the 
black pixels in the central 3x3 window are denoted as noise and then removed. 
Figure 3 provides an illustrative example. 

(2) For a black 8-neighbor, nb^, of P which has a black 8-neighbor in the outer ring, 
we make nbg as the center of a side of a new 5x5 window as illustrated in Fig. 3. 
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If the black pixel count is smaller than 1/3 of the pixels in the new 5x5 window, 
then P is considered to be noise and is removed. 




Fig. 3. The 5x5 window used for noise removal, (a) (c) Sample noise, (b) (d) Th noise removal 
results. 



2.3 Text Line Extraction 

To extract text lines from an input form document, we initially apply the method 
of Chen and Lee [13] to obtain the document structure. According to the coordinates 
of the registered corner point. Pc = (x« yc), and the relative coordinates of data fields 
yi)^ i^ir’ yii) I * = 0, ...,n} from the extracted form structure as shown in Fig. 4, 
the absolute coordinates of each data field can be obtained as follows: 




Fig. 4. The form structure and data field coordinates. 



The text lines can then be extracted according to the absolute coordinates of the 
data fields. Next, the projection profiles of the data fields are analyzed to remove the 
field lines. Figure 5 presents an example of detecting left and right boundaries on a ver- 
tical text line. The positions of left and right field lines can be detected at the peaks of 
the projection profile and are denoted as /; and fr. The closest valley points are then 
found at both sides of each field line and denoted as V;^, V;^, . and Vr^- If the projection 
value at is 0, which indicates a gap, we locate the left boundary of the text line at 
V;^. Otherwise, the text data touch /,, and we locate the left boundary of the text line 
at V;^. If the projection value at is 0, which indicates a gap, we locate the right bound- 
ary of the text line at Otherwise, the text data touch and we locate the right bound- 
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Fig. 5. (a) Locating left and right boundaries in vertical text lines extraction, (b) The extracted text 
line from (a). 

ary of the text line at The top and bottom boundaries of the text line can be detected 
by a similar algorithm. 

3. Chinese Handwritten Character Segmentation 

Projection profile analysis and connected component analysis are two conven- 
tional methods for dissection strategy. In this paper, we adopt the projection profile 
analysis method for the following reasons: 

(1) Segmentation performance. If characters in a text line are well spaced, both methods 

can separate these characters correctly. However, the connected component meth- 
od generates more blocks and the operations required to merge these blocks togeth- 
er are much more complicated. On the other hand, if characters touch each other, 
both the projection and connected component methods are unable to separate these 
characters without further processing. 

(2) Processing speed. Experimental results, as shown in Table 1, indicate that projec- 
tion profile analysis is faster than the connected component analysis method. 

3.1 Character Segmentation using Projection Profile Analysis 

Since the structures of input form documents are known in advance, the writing 
direction in each data field is known before performing the projection operation. Text 
lines are then segmented by performing vertical and horizontal projection on horizontal 
and vertical text lines, respectively. While the following discussion is limited to charac- 
ter segmentation of vertical text lines, a similar procedure can segment horizontal text 
lines. 

The input text lines are segmented at those positions where the projection values 
are smaller than a given threshold, Tp^^j^aion- The bounding rectangles for each seg- 
mented area are then detected to obtain projection blocks. The threshold value, Tp^^j^aion^ 
is estimated as follows: 
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'^projection 

( V;^ — /; if characters touch the left form line. 

0 otherwise. 

( Vr^ — fr if characters touch the right form line. 
0 otherwise. 



Table 1. Computation time of connected component analysis and projection pro- 
file analysis methods. 



Image size / Method 


Connected component analysis 


Projection profile 
analysis 
(milli-seconds) 


Time 

(milli-seconds) 


Number of 
components 


121 X 1948 


874.670 


237 


41.363 


142 X 2251 


780.081 


178 


58.267 


136 X 2002 


309.138 


43 


34.027 


2550 X 3162 


30037.625 


885 


574.450 



3.2 Projection Block Feature Extraction 

For each detected projection block, the following features are extracted as illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. 

(1) Block width (Wi) : The width of a projection block. 

(2) Block height (//;) : The height of a projection block. 

(3) Block gap (Gij) : The vertical or horizontal distance between projection blocks i 
and j in horizontal or vertical text lines respectively. 

W 

(4) Block aspect ratio The ratio of block width to block height. 

(5) Density ^ ^ ): The ratio of the number of black pixels to the area of a projec- 
tion block. 

Since the aspect ratio of most handwritten Chinese characters is nearly 1, another 
two related features can be derived, i.e. average character width (avgCpi,) and average 
character height (avgCjj). 

• The average block width in a text line: 

N 

avgB^ = ^ wjN, where N is the number of projection blocks. 

i=i 
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W, 

Fig. 6. Projection block features in a horizontal text line. 

• The average character width of a vertical text line is obtained from the 
projection blocks whose widths are larger than avgB^^, since smaller 
blocks are caused by noise and partial characters in a text line. 

M 

avgC^ = ^ wjM, V TT; > avgB„, 

i=i 

where M is the number of blocks whose widths are larger than avgB„. 

• The average character height of a vertical text line is calculated from 
those projection blocks whose heights are close to avgC-n,. 

K , 

avgC„ = ^ hjK, V /!, e {h, I « 1 , i = 

If several eharacters in the text line touch one another, a large and unreasonable 
value for avgCjj will be obtained. Under such circumstances, we set avgC„ equal 
to .avgCyf 

According to the above features, projection blocks can be classified into four cate- 
gories: mark, half-word, single-word, and two-word as follows. 

• Mark: The height of a projection block in a vertical text line is smaller than 



Tmark ^ <^vgCj], where = 0.3. Figure 7 shows ten projection blocks classi- 



fied as marks. 

* 1 

1 




* 


*1 K 












u 

» b 


(a) 


hi 

(b) 


(c) 


(i) 


(e) 



Fig. 7. Projection blocks classified as marks (denoted by *). (a) (b) (c) Examples form vertical text 
lines, (c) (d) Examples from horizontal text lines. 

• Half-word: Projection blocks of vertical text lines satisfy 

'^mark ^ ^ ^ '^half-word ^ where 0.7. 

Figure 8 (a) presents some half-word projection blocks. 

• Single word: Projection blocks of vertical text lines satisfy 

'^half-wjrd ^ ^ ^ ^two-word ^ where 1.5. 
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• Two-word: If the height of a projection block in a vertical text line is greater than 
Ttwo-wa-d ^ <^vgCjj, the block is classified as a two-word block. Figure 8 (b) depicts 
two examples of two-word projection blocks. 




Fig. 8. (a) Half-word projection blocks, (b) Two-word projection blocks. 



After classifying all blocks of a text line, we estimate two other features: average 
inter-character gap (avgInterG) and average intra-character gap (avglntraG), accord- 
ing to the category and spatial information of all projection blocks. 

(1) Average inter-character gap (avgInterG) : The average distance between charac- 
ters. 



avgInterG 






M 



G, 



Bi 

hop 



B: , or 

bottom 



B 



■lleft 



B: MB: 

hight ^ 



{half-word, single-ward, two-ward}. 



(2) Average intra-character gap (avgIntraG): The average distance between small 
projection blocks that may be single Chinese characters. 



avgIntraG 



Gu 



B, 



B: , or Gy 

bottom J 



y ^Jtop ^ ^bottom ’ heft “ hight ' 

and Gy < avgIntraG, M BiE. {mark, half-word, single -wad}. 



B. 



Figure 9 summerizes the distances between different categories of projection 
blocks used herein to estimate intra-character and inter-character gaps. 





Mark 


Half-word 


Single-word 


Two-word 


Mark 


• 


• 


• 




Half-word 


• 


r' • 


y' • 




Single-word 


• 


• 


y 




Two-word 






y 


y 



9 Distances used to estimate average intra-character gaps. 

Distances used to estimate average inter-character gaps. 

Fig. 9. The consideration of distances between different categories of projection blocks for esti- 
mating average intra-character and inter-character gaps. 



3.3 Splitting large Projection Blocks 

The two-word projection blocks may contain more than one character, and such 
blocks must be split. To locate the appropriate cut position for splitting, we search the 
possible cut area defined as follows. 
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hop ^ '^upper-bounds ^hop + X '^lower-bound^ s 



where 'J' upper-bound 0'^ and 'J'lower-bound 1-5. 



The cut position is located inside the possible cut area according to the following 
criteria. (1) The projection value and the number of crossing strokes at the cut position 
must be a minimum in the possible cut area. (2) The heights of the split blocks must be 
as close as possible to the average block height, avgBjj. 

An example of the possible cut area and the located cut position is illustrated in 
Fig. 10. Examples of split results are shown in Fig. 11. 



J ; 

^top 



top 

+ avgCjj ^ ’^upper-bound 

+ avgCu »j T— ' 



5, 



Bi + avgC„ X lower-bound I 




cut position 
possible cut area 



Fig. f 0. The possible cut area and the located cut position for a two-word block. 








(d) 



Fig. fl. Examples of split two-word projection blocks. 

3.4 Merging Small Projection Blocks 

As general known, a handwritten character may be segmented into more than one 
projection block, accounting for why these blocks must be merged together to extract 
correct characters. Herein, a two phase process is applied to merge mark blocks, half- 
word blocks and single-word blocks. 



Phase One: Merging Mark Blocks and Single-word Blocks. Mark projection blocks 
which satisfy one of the following criteria, are classified as punctuation marks. 

• The inter-character distances between a given block and its neighboring blocks 
are all greater than the average inter-character gap, avgInterG. 

• The block id located at the down-right direction of its predecessor block. 

A mark projection block is considered as a primitive stroke and should be merged 
with its successor block by applying the following heuristic rules. 

• The width of the mark block is smaller than the width of its successor block. 

• The overlapping length in the horizontal direction, of the mark block and its suc- 
cessor block, is larger than a predefined threshold value. 
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• The distance between the mark block and its successor block is smaller than the 
average intra-character gap, avgIntraG. 

• The height of the merged result is close to the average character height, avgCjj. 
Figure 12 presents examples of merged results. A merging probability is also pro- 
vided for each merge operation. These probability values can be used in the manual 
post-editing (Section 4.2). The merging possibility is formally defined below. 



PM 



i,i + i 



^ avgInterG’ 

0 . 1 , 



if avgInterG > G^ + i 
otherwise 




(a) (b) 



Fig. 12. Examples of merging mark blocks as primitive strokes in vertical text lines. 



The single-word projection block is merged with its successor block if the distance 
between them is smaller than avgInterG, and the height of the merged result is close 
to avgCjj. Figure 13 depicts two examples. The merge probability is defined as: 



, _ + i _ II tiygCn , _ ,, 

avgIntraG -I- + i 

if avgCg > Hi + Gy + i -h //i + i 

1 + 1 _ ( ^sCh — Otherwise. 

avgIntraG ^ W; -I- G^ + i -I- Hi + i 




(a) (b) 

Fig. 13. Two single-word block merged results in vertical text lines. 

Phase Two: Merging Half-word Blocks. Before phase two is performed, the values 
of avgC^, avgCjj, avgInterG, and avgIntraG are re-estimated according to the merged 
results of phase one. A half-word block is merged with its successor block if the distance 
between them is smaller than avgInterG, and the height of merged result is close to 
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avgCu. Examples are shown in Fig. 14. The formula for merging probability + i 
is the same as the formula of PS^ + i. 



(a) 




(b) 



Fig. 14. Examples of merging half-word blocks in vertical text lines. 



4. Character Segmentation Revision 



After the above processes have been completed, most characters can be seg- 
mented correctly. However, some characters may be segmented erroneously for the fol- 
lowing reasons. (1) Character sizes in a text line varies widely. (2) Inter-character and 
intra-character gaps vary widely. (3) Characters are written abnormally. 





Fig. 15. Examples of incorrect segmentation results (denoted by *). (a) (b) Merging error, (c) (d) 
Segmentation error. 



4.1 Character Segmentation Revision with the OCR Module 

In our experiments, we found that consecutive half-word projection blocks are 
probably individual Chinese characters. In a vertical text line, consecutive half-word 
blocks may result from the following situations: 

(1) The blocks may be “H”, “E3”, “S”, “A”, ““fci”, “/K”, “A”, or 

““f” ” (i.e., Chinese characters for numbers 1-10). 

(2) The blocks may be individual characters written smaller than normal characters. 

(3) The blocks may actually be parts of characters. 

In order to reduce the segmentation errors generated from these ambiguities, we 
include an OCR module in our segmentation process. The recognition results can be 
used to improve the segmentation process. However, recognizing every possible pro- 
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jection block is time-consuming and impractical. Thus, the OCR module is designed 
only for recognizing Chinese numeric characters which introduced most of the seg- 
mentation errors in our experiments. 

When two consecutive half-word blocks satisfy the merging criteria described in 
section 3.4, we apply the OCR module to these two blocks for recognition. For a situa- 
tion in which the OCR module recognizes the half-word block as a Chinese numerical 
character, the merge operation should be abandoned and this half-word block made into 
a single character block. Figure 16 illustrates an example. 

Recognition results 

i/ V \l Z'- 

fl 

Without OCR module With OCR module 

Fig. 16. Segmentation results with and without OCR module. 

4.2 Character Segmentation with User Intervention 

The proposed system provides a user interface for users to correct some segmenta- 
tion errors. Users can drag the mouse pointer to merge blocks that are not merged in the 
above process. To correct erroneously merged blocks, users can double click on the 
merged blocks, causing the system to separate the blocks at the point of lowest merge 
probability. 

5. Experimental Results and Discussions 

The proposed system was implemented in Visual C++ with MFC (Microsoft 
Foundation Class) on an IBM PentiumQO personal computer. The test sample docu- 
ments were scanned at a resolution of 300 dpi (dots per inch). 

Figure 17 show the segmentation results of vertical and horizontal form docu- 
ments. Figure 18 presents correctly segmented characters with left-right and top-bot- 
tom structured extracted from horizontal and vertical text lines, respectively. Such 
characters are usually mis-segmented in projection based character segmentation meth- 
ods. 

Herein, we tested a total of nine sample form documents with seventy six text lines 
and 1319 Chinese characters. Table 2 displays the segmentation rates and processing 
times obtained without using the OCR module. Table 3 summerizes the results obtained 
with the OCR module involved. 1206 Chinese characters were correctly extracted with- 
out the aid of the OCR module. The correct segmentation rate is 91.43%. With the aid 
of the OCR module, 1218 Chinese characters were correctly extracted with a correct 
segmentation rate of 92.34%. The results of the proposed character segmentation meth- 
od are satisfactory. 
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Fig. 17. Segmentation results, (a) A vertical form document, (b) A horizontal document. 



51 0] El 0 Es g 



(a) 




Fig. 18. Correct segmented characters, (a) Left-right structured characters from horizontal text 
lines, (b) Top-bottom structured characters from vertical text lines. 

Table 2 Correct segmentation rates and proeessing times without the OCR mod- 





Total 

words 


Correctly seg- 
mented words 


Correct seg- 
mentation rates 


Processing 

time(ms) 


Fig.l 


164 


157 


95.73 % 


2831.634 


Fig. 2 


144 


132 


91.67 % 


2182.325 


Fig. 3 


118 


114 


96.61 % 


2176.854 


Fig. 4 


125 


121 


96.81 % 


2543.087 


Fig. 5 


175 


157 


89.71 % 


2611.529 



In our experiments, erroneous segmentation results were due to the following. 

(1) The heights of characters in a vertical text line vary widely, as shown in Fig. 19 
(a). 
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(2) Under some circumstances, the cut position with the smallest crossing stroke num- 
ber and projection value was not the correct split location, as displayed in Fig. 19 

(b) 

(3) Sparsely written characters, as shown in Fig. 19 (c). 

(4) Characters are written too close, as shown in Fig. 19 (d). 




3 










-rr 



(a) (b) (c) 



(d) 



Fig. 19. Examples of erroneously segmented characters. 



Table 3 Correct segmentation rate and processing time with the aid of OCR system. 





Total 

words 


Correctly seg- 
mented words 


Correct seg- 
mentation rate 


Processing 

time(ms) 


Fig.l 


164 


158 


96.34 % 


4595.960 


Fig. 2 


144 


138 


95.93 % 


3354.280 


Fig. 3 


118 


115 


97.45 % 


3782.252 


Fig. 4 


125 


121 


96.81 % 


2875.377 


Fig. 5 


175 


157 


89.71 % 


5619.013 



6. Conclusions 

This paper presents a projection based character segmentation system for separat- 
ing handwritten Chinese characters in form documents. Handwritten characters vary 
greatly in style and appearance making it difficult to segment characters accurately in 
text lines. Our system uses a projection based segmentation method with the aid of an 
OCR module to achieve better performance. The proposed method can successfully 
segment characters with left-right or top-bottom structures which cannot be correctly 
segmented in typical projection based methods. Experimental results demonstrates the 
validity of our proposed system. The correct segmentation rate is 92.34%. The average 
process time for segmenting a character is about 29.45ms. 

Future research aimed at to enhancing the performance of the proposed system 
should (1) find more accurate features, (2) segment data fields containing more than 
one text line, (3) remove form frames from text lines, (4) segment text line characters 
with editing symbols, and (5) incorporate the system as a module in a complete docu- 
ment analysis system. 
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Abstract. In this paper we address the problem of text extraction, en- 
hancement and recognition in digital video. Compared with optical char- 
acter recognition (OCR) from document images, text extraction and 
recognition in digital video presents several new challenges. First, the 
text in video is often embedded in complex backgrounds, making text ex- 
traction and separation difficult. Second, image data contained in video 
frames is often digitized and/or subsampled at a much lower resolu- 
tion than is typical for document images. As a result, most commercial 
OCR software can not recognize text extracted from video. We have im- 
plemented a hybrid wavelet /neural network segmenter to extract text 
regions and use a two stage enhancement scheme prior to recognition. 
First, we use Shannon interpolation to raise the image resolution, and 
second we postprocess the block with normal/inverse text classification 
and adaptive thresholding. Experimental results show that our text ex- 
traction scheme can extract both scene text and graphical text robustly 
and reasonable OCR results are achieved after enhancement. 



1 Introduction 

The increasing availability of online digital imagery and video has rekindled 
iirterest in the problems of how to iirdex multimedia iirformation sources auto- 
matically and how to browse and mairipulate them efhcieirtly. Text can provide 
important supplemental iirdex information in video sequences. Examples may 
include sports scores, product names, scene locations, speaker names, movie 
credits, program introductions and special announcements. If text can be ex- 
tracted and recognized robustly, we may, for example, submit queries such as 
“Bruce Willis” and retrieve a list of all movies featuring him, or “stock news” 
to retrieve relevant financial reports. 

Text extraction and recognition from digital video presents several challenges. 
First, the text is usually embedded in complex backgrounds, making extraction 
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and recognition difficult. Second, the video image is usually digitized or subsam- 
pled at an extremely low resolution and as a result, text can not be recognized by 
most commercial OCR software. For document images, 300 dpi is commonplace 
and normal characters (12 points) occupy an area as large as 40 x 40 pixels. 
Video frames are often digitized at 352 x 240 pixels with text rendered as small 
as 10 X 10 pixels, resulting in no output from OCR software, even though text 
is clearly human readable. 



1.1 Related Work 

Some work on the extraction of text from road signs [1], license plates [2], li- 
brary books [3], WWW images [4] and isolated video frames [5] has been re- 
ported in the literature. The methods can be broadly classified into two types: 
connected component (CC) based and texture based. Scene images and video 
frames are usually recorded in multivalued (gray-scale or colored) form. For CC 
based approaches, color clustering [6,7] or binarization [8,9] are usually used 
to decompose the multivalued image into several elementary images in which 
all the pixels share the same color or intensity value. Connected components 
are then extracted from each decomposed image and heuristic restrictions on 
component size, number of aligned components and line orientation are used to 
identify text lines. The second approach is texture-based and uses well-known 
texture analysis methods such as Gabor filtering [10], Gaussian filtering [11] or 
spatial variance [12] to locate text regions. In [10], Jain describes a method of 
separating text and image areas based on a group of multichannel Gabor filters. 

Previous work on text enhancement has focused primarily on binary docu- 
ment images with black pixels representing text and white pixels representing 
background. Hobby presents a method to enhance degraded document images 
via bitmap clustering and averaging for better display quality and recognition 
accuracy [13]. OCR accuracy is improved from 6% to 38% for documents with 
varying quality. Liang [14] addresses the problem of document image restoration 
using morphological filters and achieves nearly 80% OCR accuracy for subtrac- 
tive and additive noise images. 

Work on text recognition in scene images and digital video is reported 
in [5,11,15] and [16]. Wu and Manmatha describe a text extraction and recog- 
nition system and achieve 84% correct OCR rates based only on “OCRable’^ 
text [11]. Lienhart describes a text recognition system in digital video and 
achieves a recognition result of nearly 80% [5]. Shim and Dorai present a text 
extraction system in video sequences. The output of the system is OCR-ready 
bitmaps but text recognition problem is not addressed [15]. Zhou and Lopresti 
describe their work on text extraction and recognition from WWW images [4,16]. 
None of these systems, however, perform text enhancement and all rely on the 
text having “substantial” resolution. 

Our goal is to develop an algorithm to detect both scene text and graphical 
text in video and to use text enhancement to achieve reasonable OCR accu- 
racy. We use a hybrid wavelet/neural network segmenter to detect text regions. 
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After text detection, Shannon interpolation is used to increase the image reso- 
lution. Postprocessing including normal/inverse text classification and adaptive 
thresholding are applied to generate OCRable text. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 we address our 
text detection scheme in detail. Text enhancement is described in Section 3 and 
postprocessing is described in Section 4. Experimental results are presented in 
Section 5 and finally a brief discussion is given in Section 6. 

2 Text Detection 

Text in digital video is typically overlayed on complex backgrounds. As a result, 
methods based on connected component analysis usually fail since the text often 
touches graphical objects after binarization or color segmentation. Figure la 
shows a typical video frame and Figure lb is the binarized version using an 
ideal threshold. The binarized image shows connectedness between character 
components and the background. 




(a) 



(b) 



Fig. 1. (a) A video frame, (b) binarization by manually picking up an ideal 
threshold. 

Our approach uses a small window (typically 16 x 16) to scan the image and 
classify each window text or non-text. Two important issues we need to consider 
are the feature extraction and the choice of classifier. 

There are types of classifiers which are commonly used. The first is the tradi- 
tional classifier such as linear discriminant analysis {LDA), maximum likelihood, 
k-nearest neighbors. The other is the neural network based classifier. In video 
frames, natural scenes like the leaves of a tree or grass in a field have textures 
similar to text. As a result, text and nontext often overlap in the feature space. 
Since the text and nontext are not linearly separable, a neural network classifier’s 
adaptive learning offers an attractive and computationally efficient alternative 
for classification. 

Our feature extraction scheme is based on the observation that text regions 
typically have different texture properties than the surrounding areas. This 
texture has similar frequency and orientation information, making wavelets a 
reasonable candidate for representation. The feature extraction and selection 
scheme is described in the next section. 
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2.1 Feature Extraction and Selection 

Analysis of scale space provides a method of identifying the spatial frequency 
content in local regions within the image. We use wavelets to decompose the 
image because they provide successive approximations to the image by down- 
sampling and have the ability to detect edges during the high-pass filtering. The 
low-pass filter creates successive approximations to the image while the detailed 
signal provides a feature-rich representation of textual content [17]. This is easily 
seen in the image decomposition shown in Figure 2 where the text region shows 
high activity in the three high-frequency subbands (HL, LH, HH). As a result 
of their local nature, only wavelets which are located on or near the edge yield 
large wavelet coefficients, making text regions detectable in the high frequency 
subbands. 




(a) (b) 

Fig. 2. The single-level wavelet decomposition of a video frame: (a) Original 
image, (b) The first level decomposed images. 



We use the mean and the second and third-order central moments as features. 
For a,n N X N subblock I we calculate the mean (m), the second-order {fi 2 ) and 
third-order (/ia) central moments as: 



7V-1 N-1 

T, T, HiJ) 

2 = 0 j—0 
N-1 N-1 

A^2(/) = i^E (1) 

2=0 j — [] 

N-1 N-1 

2=0 j = 0 



All of features are computed on the decomposed subband images. Since the 
original window size is 16 x 16, the maximum decomposition level we could 
choose is four, with only one pixel left for each subband image in the fourth 
level. Therefore, the features described in Equation 1 are calculated only in 
the subblocks of the first three levels. There are 36 features corresponding to 
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each 16 x 16 window. We conduct feature saliency analysis to reduce feature 
set since a larger feature set requires more training samples and time. 

We collected 1000 text blocks and 1000 nontext blocks and split them training 
and testing sets. Each feature was trained on the training set and then applied to 
classify the testing data. We use the Bayes error rate Pe to analyze the saliency 
of features since it determines whether or not the feature will yield adequate 
separation between the classes. In most practical cases, the Bayes error rate is 
estimated using a finite set of labeled samples from the various classes. This 
is typically done by estimating a posteriori probability of each class for each 
sample, then assigning each sample to the class with the MAP (maximum a 
posteriori) probability. The percentage of samples misclassified by applying the 
MAP decision rule to the posteriori estimates is taken as an estimate of the 
Bayes error rate. Finally, eight features which have the lowest Bayes error rate 
are selected from original 36 features and are fed to the neural network. 



2.2 Training the Neural Network 

After selecting the features, we train the neural network. The neural network 
consists of 8 input, 12 hidden and 1 output node. Although it is easy to get 
representative samples of text, it is more difficult to get representative samples 
of non-text since non-text spans a vast space. To handle this problem we use a 
bootstrap method recommended by Sung and Poggio [18] to train the neural net- 
work. The idea is that the training samples are collected in part during training 
rather than before training: 

1. Create an initial set of training samples which includes a complete set of 
text samples and a partial set of non-text samples. 

2. Train the network on these samples. 

3. Run the system on a video frame which contains no text and add image 
blocks which the network incorrectly classifies as text to the non-text sample 
set. 

4. Repeat Step 2 and 3 until the accuracy converges. 

2.3 Classification 

After training, we use the neural network to classify each block as text or nontext. 
We can view the output of the neural network as a mapping function which 
maps each feature set into a real value between 0 and 1. Figure 3a shows the 
distribution of the neural network outputs. A threshold of 0.5 is a reasonable 
choice to indicate whether the window contains text or not. 

In order to compare the performance of different classifiers, we used LDA [19] 
to conduct the classification on the same data. Suppose we have C classes with 
class means Mi, i = 1,2,...C. Then the within-class scatter matrix S^, and 
between-class scatter matrix St can be defined as 
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C Ni 

S^ = EE 

i=ij=i (2) 

Sb= e(m,-m){m,-mE 

i=l 

where Xij is the jth sample vector in class i, Ni is the number of samples in 
class i and M is the grand mean of all sample vectors. The projection matrix P 
is chosen to maximize It has been shown that the ratio is maximized 

when the columns of P are the eigenvectors of T = S^Sb associated with the 
largest eigenvalues. In our case P consists of one eigenvector corresponding to 
the largest eigenvalue of T since the first eigenvalue (4.8317e — 04) is much bigger 
than the second largest one (4.5114e-18). Correspondingly, each 16 x 16 window 
is mapped to one value: 

Y = P^X (3) 

Figure 3a is the neural network result and 3b is the LDA result. In both cases 
the solid line represents text and the dash line represents nontext. We can see 
the data in Figure 3a is more easily separable than in 3b, which suggests the 
neural network has a better performance than LDA. 




Fig. 3. The comparison of the output distribution when we use trained neural 
network and LDA for the testing text and nontext blocks. In both cases the solid 
line represents text and the dash line represents nontext, (a) The distribution of 
neural network output, (b) The distribution of LDA output. 



2.4 Text Detection 

After training the neural network, we use a 16 x 16 window to scan the video 
frame to classify each window as text or nontext. The larger the window step. 
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the fewer the number of windows to be processed but the less refined the result. 
Considering the trade-off between the precision and speed, we move the window 4 
pixels at a time. 

If a single window is classified as text, all the pixels in this window are 
labeled as text. Those pixels which are not covered by any text window are 
labeled as nontext. The result of classification is a label map of the original 
image. Figure 4(a) is a video frame and Figure 4(b) is the classified label map 
corresponding to Figure 4(a). Figure 4(c) shows the extracted text regions. We 
can see all of the text is labeled correctly, but there are some small isolated 
areas which are incorrectly labeled as text. We use size constraints between 
blocks to filter out these areas. The bounding box of the text area is generated 
by a connected component analysis of the text windows. Figure 4(d) is the result 
after we filter out the non-text areas and generate the bounding box. 




(a) (b) (c) (d) 

Fig. 4. (a) Original frame, (b) The classified label map, (c) The segmented text 
area corresponding to (b), (d) The segmented text area after postprocessing and 
bounding box generation. 



3 Text Resolution Enhancement 

Video images are limited in spatial resolution. In typical document images, 300 
dpi is common with characters occupying an area as large as 40 x 40 pixels. 
In MPEG-1 each frame is digitized and subsampled to 352 x 240 pixels with 
text rendered as small as 10 x 10 pixels. Text in this resolution is readable by 
humans but may not be sufficient for computers to recognize. Image resolution 
enhancement is necessary to improve the OCR results. 

In digital video, a lowpass filter is often applied to filter the high resolution 
image before subsampling in order to eliminate aliasing. Suppose the original 
high resolution image is /q and the available low resolution image is I. We can 
model I as the image obtained from lowpass filtering a high resolution image /q 
followed by downsampling (Figure 5a). Since the high frequency information 
has been lost, it is impossible to recover the original image Iq from I. If we 
assume that no information about the high frequency components is available, 
the optimal interpolation scheme which yields the least mean squared error is 
upsampling the image I followed by passing the resulting image through a low- 
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pass filter (Figure 5b). It is easy to show that the resulting image I' has the 
same frequency content as /q. 




Fig. 5. Problem models, (a) Model the available low resolution image I as the 
image obtained from lowpass filtering a higher resolution image Jq followed by 
downsampling, (b) Assuming that we have no information about the higher 
frequency component, the optimal interpolation scheme is upsampling followed 
by lowpass filtering. 

The scheme can be implemented as an extension of the Nyquist sampling 
theorem where a sampled image is a weighted sum of delayed Sine functions 
(Equation 4). Inter-sample values are then the sum of the Sine functions at their 
non-zero crossings. This process is computationally intensive but we can pursue 
a frequency-based approach. The dual of the weighted Sine functions can be 
performed by Fast Fourier Transforms (FFT) and matrix masking. We increase 
the resolution of our images by copying each pixel to neighboring pixels in the 
amount of the desired increase in resolution. We then take the two dimensional 
FFT. The resulting matrix is then multiplied by a mask matrix which zeros in 
the high frequency components. The number of low frequency components that 
are preserved is equal to the size of the original image. This in effect is a low 
pass filter where high frequency components introduced by copying pixels to 
neighboring pixels are removed. An inverse two dimensional FFT renders the 
image in the higher resolution. Figure 6b shows the result of the increase in 
resolution of Figure 6a by a factor of four. This task does not require a lot of 
processing and can be easily encoded in hardware. 

N M 

i{x, y)sinc{X — x,Y — y), for A e 5ft(l, N) and Y G 3?(1, M) 

x—1 y—1 

( 4 ) 



4 Postprocessing 

4.1 Identification of Inverse Text 

The classification of normal text and inverse text is necessary since typical OCR 
software can only handle binary images with black pixels representing text and 
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(a) (b) 



Fig. 6. (a) Anti-aliased image showing blurred edges, (b) Zoomed image by 
Shannon’s interpolation. 



white pixels representing background. The scheme we use is simple: First, we 
calculate the global thresholding value Th. The background is typically defined 
as the maximum part of the histogram of the image, so we can make our decision 
by comparing the threshold Th and the background value Bg which corresponds 
to the maximum part of the histogram. Specifically, if we find Th > Bg, then 
it is normal text, otherwise, it is inverse text. 



4.2 Adaptive Thresholding 

Due to the large variations in font size and contrast with the background, adap- 
tive thresholding techniques are usually required to binarize text blocks. We use 
modified lit20’s adaptive thresholding method [20] to threshold text images. The 
basic idea of lit20’s method is to vary a threshold over the image, based on the 
local mean m and local standard deviation d computed in a small neighborhood 
of each pixel. A threshold for each pixel is computed from T = d+k*s, where k 
is a user defined parameter. The result of this method is not good for background 
containing light textures. 

We incorporate a simple classification scheme into lit20’s algorithm to im- 
prove both the binarization result and speed. Considering that text usually has 
significant contrast with the background and therefore has a larger standard de- 
viation d than background areas, we can set all pixels in a window as background 
if the standard deviation d < th. We collected over 600 text blocks to determine 
the proper value for th. As a result, both the binarization result and speed are 
improved (Figure 7). 

5 Experimental Results 

5.1 Evaluation of Text Detection 

We collected two sets of data for experiments. The first set of data included 500 
key frames selected automatically from MPEG video using key frame detection 
algorithm [21]. The second data set included 75 frames selected manually from 
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Fig. 7. (a) A gray-scale text block, (b) Global Thresholding and OCR result, 
(c) lit20’s method and OCR result, (d) Our method and OCR result. 



cable TV by using miro VIDEO DC30 plus video capture board. The samples 
include both scene text and graphic text with multiple font sizes. 

The detection procedure requires about 1 second on a Sun Workstation Ul- 
tra 1 to process a 352 x 240 frame with unoptimized code. Classification (includ- 
ing feature extraction) takes 0.5 second; postprocessing and image input and 
output take another 0.5 second. 

Evaluation of Text Event Detection Text event detection checks if a video 
frame contains text or not and is useful in video indexing and retrieval as well 
as video classification. We output 1 if a frame contains text and 0 if the frame 
does not contain text. In 500 video frames, 151 of them contain text and the 
remaining 349 frames do not contain text (Table 1). 





text 


nontext 


text (151) 


133 (88%) 


18(12%) 


nontext (349) 


81 (23%) 


268 (77%) 



Table 1. The confusion matrix for text event detection 



We use two metrics {precision and recall) commonly used in information 
retrieval (IR) to evaluate text event detection: 



precision = 
recall = 



correctly detected text frames 
totally returned text frames 
correctly detected text frames 
total text frames in data set 



( 5 ) 



Therefore, the recall is ^ = 88% and the precision is 233^81 “ 62%. Pre- 
cision is relatively low in part because the number of non-text frames is more 
than that of text frames. 
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Evaluation of Text Block Detection The second data set is used to 
evaluate the extraction of text blocks. A text block may contain one or more 
text lines which are close to each other. There are a total of 153 text blocks 
in the 75 frames. 142 (93%) of them were correctly detected by our algorithm 
(Figure 8) and 11 (7%) of them were missed. Errors occur primarily because of 
low resolution or small text block size. On the other hand, 14 non-text blocks 
are misclassified as text blocks. Further training, domain-specific training, or 
attempting OCR will overcome these problems. 




Fig. 8. Correct results, (a) Reverse text with large font size, (b) Text with low 
resolution (bottom) and scene text (text on T-shirt of athlete), (c) Text with 
different font sizes, (d) Text with different font styles. 



5.2 Evaluation of Text Enhancement 

In this section we describe the experimental setup for enhancement based on 
OCR. It should be noted that we do not intend to implement our OCR system 
since there exists many commercial OCR packages. The OCR software we used 
in our experiment is Xerox TextBridge Pro98. After binarization of text image, 
we manually feed the image to TextBridge Pro98 for recognition. 



Evaluation Metrics The evaluation software we use for OCR is ope provided 
by the University of Washington [22]. Ope performs string matching between the 
ground truth data and the recognized data by counting the amount of character 
substitutions, insertions, and deletions. The outputs of ope have the following 
parameters: 

T : character number of ground truth; 

0 : character number from OCR output; 

R : correctly recognized character number; 

D : number of deletion operation; 

1 : number of insertion operation ; 

S : number of substitution operation; 



We use the following metrics to evaluate the OCR results: 
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— Accuracy (or Recall). Accuracy can be defined as the ratio of correctly 
recognized character number R to character number of ground truth T ( 
accuracy = y). 

— Precision. Precision is defined as the ratio of correctly recognized character 
number R to character number from OCR output O {Precision = ^). 

— Cost. Cost is defined as the weighted sum of number of deletion (D), insertion 
(I) and substitution (S) {cost = D + I + S). Here we suppose each operation 
has the same weight. 

Experiments In order to eliminate the effect text detection algorithm may 
introduce, we collected 45 correctly detected text blocks from our text detection 
experiments for enhancement experiments. We generated another 45 text blocks 
by Shannon interpolation to magnify the image in the factor of two. In order to 
observe how our interpolation scheme can improve the OCR results, we generated 
another group of text blocks by simply copying each pixels in the image to four 
pixels (Zero order hold interpolation). Both the interpolation schemes increase 
the resolution by a factor of two. The same text separation scheme mentioned 
above is applied to all the original text blocks and the interpolated text blocks. 





No 

Enhancement 


Zero order hold 
Interpolation 


Shannon 

Interpolation 


^ of Total Blocks 


45 


45 


45 


^ of Blocks Having 
OCR Output 


13(29%) 


36(80%) 


45(100%) 


^ of Ground Truth Characters (T) 


1452 


1452 


1452 


# of OCR Output Symbols (0) 


308 


1032 


1341 


^ of Matched Symbols (R) 


188 


489 


970 


^ of Deletion Operation (D) 


1164 


651 


241 


# of Insertion Operation (I) 


20 


231 


111 


# of Substitution Operation (S) 


100 


312 


269 


Accuracy ^ 


13% 


34% 


66.8% 


Precision 


61% 


47% 


72% 


Cost D + I + S 


1284 


1194 


621 



Table 2. The Performance evaluation of OCR result with no enhancement, zero 
order hold and Shannon interpolation (interpolation factor is 2). 



As shown in Table 2, only 13(29%) text blocks have OCR output before 
enhancement, but a significant improvement is achieved even with Zero order 
hold interpolation (36(80%)). All 45 text blocks have OCR output for Shannon 
interpolation. The difference here tells us the resolution of most text blocks 
is beyond the machine recognition capability if no resolution enhancement is 
performed. 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 



Fig. 9. Comparison of OCR results, (a) No enhancement, (b) Zero order hold 
interpolation, (c) Shannon interpolation. 

There are a total of 1452 characters in the 45 text blocks. Before enhance- 
ment, only 188(13%) are correctly OCRed. This is insufficient for any successful 
indexing operation. For Zero order hold interpolation, the OCR accuracy rate 
rises to 34% and we observe 66.8% correct rate for Shannon interpolation. We 
also can see Shannon interpolation has the best precision (72%). The precision 
of no interpolation is better than Zero order hold interpolation because there 
are few character outputs in the case of no interpolation. The Cost of Shannon 
interpolation is much smaller than Zero order hold interpolation or no interpo- 
lation. Figure 9 shows an example of these three cases. We can see there is no 
OCR output for original image (Figure 9a), and although Zero order hold inter- 
polation has OCR output, there are considerable recognition errors (Figure 9b). 
Figure 9c shows the recognition result for Shannon interpolation. 

In order to investigate the relation between the interpolation factor and OCR 
accuracy, we interpolate the image by factor of 4 and 8, respectively for Shannon 
interpolation. The output of ope is shown in Table 3. We can see an increase in 
image resolution does not necessarily improve OCR accuracy. OCR accuracy at 
factor 4 is slightly better than that at factor 2. However, the performance begins 
to decrease at factor 8. Note that the average character sizes are 40 x 40 for 
interpolated image at factor 4, which corresponds to 300 dpi in typical document 
images. Consequently, character sizes at factor 2 and 8 correspond to 200 dpi 
and 600 dpi respectively. To most commercial OCR software, documents scanned 
with 300 dpi achieve the best OCR results [23]. 

Although these results are far from perfect, we do not discriminate whether 
text blocks are OCRable or not (Figure 10). It is very encouraging that we 
observed over 500% improvement. 

6 Discussion and Conclusions 

We have presented a hybrid wavelet/neural network method to detect both 
graphical and scene text in digital video and a text enhancement scheme to 
improve OCR accuracy in digital video. The text detection algorithm can de- 
tect 93% of text blocks. An overall 67% OCR accuracy rate is achieved after 
enhancement compared with only 13% accuracy rate with no enhancement. 
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Interpolation Factor 


2 


4 


8 


if of Ground Truth Characters (T) 


1452 


1452 


1452 


# of OCR Output Symbols (0) 


1341 


1402 


1336 


ff of Matched Symbols (R) 


970 


977 


892 


if of Deletion Operation (D) 


241 


239 


248 


ff of Insertion Operation (I) 


111 


120 


105 


ff of Substitution Operation (S) 


269 


250 


279 


Accuracy ^ 


66.8% 


67.3% 


61.4% 


Precision ^ 


72% 


70% 


67% 


Cost D + I + S 


621 


609 


632 



Table 3. The Performance evaluation of OCR results with different interpolation 
factors 






Fig. 10. Even with enhancement, there is still no OCR output due to poor image 
quality. 







The experiments on text recognition raise several interesting challenges in 
text-based indexing of digital video. First, we expect to find missing or incor- 
rectly segmented characters and only partial OCR results. As a result, exact 
matches between words will not always be possible. Approximate word matching 
instead of exact word matching is a possible aid. Second, text in digital video 
is usually very terse and may lack semantic breadth. Wordnet can be used to 
extend semantic connections. Our next goal is to build a text-based indexing 
system in digital video database. 
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